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protecting the fabric of the past. Challenging traditional notions of historic 
preservation, Conserving Cultural Landscapes takes a dynamic multifaceted 
approach to conservation. It builds on the premise that a successful ap- 
proach to urban and cultural landscape conservation recognizes cultural as 
well as natural values, sustains traditional connections to place, and engages 
people in stewardship where they live and work. It brings together academ- 
ics within the humanities and humanistic social sciences, conservation and 
preservation professionals, practitioners, and stakeholders to rethink the 
meaning and practice of cultural heritage conservation, encourage interna- 
tional cooperation, and stimulate collaborative research and scholarship. 
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Foreword 


Man is only an extension of the spirit of place. 
Lawrence Durrell, Justine 


In 1949 Aldo Leopold said: ‘We abuse land because we regard it as a com- 
modity belonging to us. When we see land as a community to which we 
belong, we may begin to use it with love and respect’ (Leopold 1949:viii). 
More recently, Marc Besse has insisted on the concept of landscapes as 
environments in which we are immersed—not objects external from us, 
but as part of us—that is to say that we are landscape (Besse 2011). But if 
we look back, we realize that this is exactly what most of the indigenous 
populations believed: from the Suquamish to the Aztecs in America, Aus- 
tralian Aboriginals to Akan in Ghana, and in the East, as for example in 
China, where people and nature are regarded as inseparable in the philo- 
sophical sense of landscape being incomplete without people. In our oldest 
civilizations the deities and beliefs have always been inextricably linked to 
the landscape and its making. Traditionally, indigenous people worldwide 
do not make a distinction between culture and nature as in the modern era 
Western tradition, rather they understand profoundly the balance between 
themselves and nature. As what we call ‘progress’ has advanced, people in 
modern societies have moved away from natural processes to effect unprec- 
edented landscape change that is often destructive. Nature and culture walk 
different paths. 

This process has progressed at an ever-increasing rate in the past two cen- 
turies, resulting in a marked impact on landscape. Within this framework 
we can place the 1972 Convention Concerning the Protection of the World 
Cultural and Natural Heritage (UNESCO 1972) and specially the change to 
its 1992 Operational Guidelines, where the new term ‘cultural landscape’ 
involving the notion of combined works of nature and man was introduced. 
The Convention was born as a result of the concern both about the destruc- 
tion of a huge amount of built heritage during the two World Wars, and the 
degradation of the natural environment. In 1992, there was an international 
(re)negotiation of the meaning of heritage (Gfeller 2013), bridging the tradi- 
tional nature-culture dichotomy in the heritage conservation field. This was 
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due both to the evolution of the concept of heritage and landscape itself and 
to ‘the shift in the geography of power among experts involved in global 
heritage governance’ (Gfeller 2013: 485). 

What is happening now after some forty years of the Convention and 
twenty years of the Guidelines? Notably, shifts relating to the paradigm of 
landscape and to the paradigm of conservation are taking place. This is a 
result of people searching to establish their roles in historical and spatial pro- 
cesses. The shifts are probably accentuated by new communication technolo- 
gies that have erased our traditional concepts of time and space, and as a result 
unfamiliar relationships are being established. The progressive abandonment 
of the countryside in large areas of the planet, an explosion of urbanization, 
(particularly in some regions such as Asia), climate change, technological 
change, and other socio-demographic impacts threaten the landscape with 
unprecedented change. We are faced with this challenge knowing that land- 
scape is not only the basis of the livelihood of our daily life, but it is also the 
basis of our beliefs, our ideas, and much of our cultural heritage. 

Globalization has severely impacted sense of place, but landscape has 
always had a relevant role in the process of creation and consolidation of 
territorial identities. More and more there is growing concern about the loss 
of territorial local idiosyncrasy, and we are observing the birth of a new ter- 
ritorial culture (Nogué 2010). Nonetheless, the link between landscape and 
identity is one of the most powerful feelings in human beings; it is the topic 
of scholarly commentary by a multitude of authors (Aponte 2003; Daniels 
1993; Mah 1997; Taylor 2008; Tricaud 2002). Common to all of them is 
the idea of landscape as the repository of our memories and our ancestral 
bonds to nature, as Schama so clearly describes in his fascinating Landscape 
and Memory (Schama 1995). 

Increasingly attention is being paid to the critical role landscape plays in 
our sense of place, identity and belonging. Evidence of this can be found in 
much of the literature quoted in the chapters of this book. In contrast the 
phenomenon of FO.M.O. (Fear of Missing Out), a form of social anxiety 
of being disconnected, associated with modern technologies, are we suffer- 
ing RO.MLL. (Fear of Missing Landscape)? Are we being disconnected from 
our land, our past, our roots? How must we face the dichotomy of tradition 
versus innovation? How can we adapt to change and what limits should we 
accept? How can we manage and protect our traditional landscapes and 
achieve their conservation in a world that is constantly changing? 

The general crisis, not only economic but moral, ethical, social and tech- 
nological, has resulted in new ways of experiencing our intimate relation- 
ship with the landscape. Hence in recent years efforts have increased to 
safeguard, protect and manage landscape. Management of heritage places, 
including landscape, is considered today fundamental to the theory and 
practice of heritage conservation. 

But how do we deal with the management of the multifaceted heritage 
of cultural landscapes without considering the debate about how to define 
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a new paradigm for heritage? ICOMOS President Gustavo Araoz (2011) 
suggests that 


the evolution of the role that heritage plays in society, the appropria- 
tion of heritage by communities and the growing acceptance of heritage 
as a public commodity with economic value from which profit can be 
derived have brought about deep changes in the way that the govern- 
ment and the public sector perceive and use their heritage resources 
[. . .| The signs that a new heritage paradigm has emerged include: the 
official recognition as heritage of sites where there is little or no material 
fabric to preserve; the requirement to manage social processes that are 
deemed integral to the significance of the place; the characterization of 
heritage places as tools for poverty reduction by development agencies; 
the burgeoning urbanization around cultural sites in Asia at the expense 
of traditional or vernacular neighborhoods; or the race to capture tour- 
ism without proper preparation to receive them or the ever-expanding 
tourism infrastructure that erodes their setting. 


New tools and methods are necessary to deal with new demands. It is 
appropriate therefore that we understand the primary role that landscape is 
able to play in a new way of thinking of, and understanding, heritage. Land- 
scape is a temporal process, that is landscapes develop over time in response 
to human values and ideologies which change through time. Cultural land- 
scape management has become a paradigm and model for the approaches 
to the management and conservation of other heritage resources. For exam- 
ple, the UNESCO Recommendation on Historic Urban Landscape (2011a) 
replaces the established purely architectural approach to urban conserva- 
tion that focused on buildings individually or as ensembles. It argues for 
a holistic and integrated approach with a methodology adapted from the 
study of cultural landscapes (Bandarin and van Oers 2012; see also Taylor 
2014). The Recommendation has opened unexpected doors to the heritage 
community incorporating tangible and intangible assets into management 
planning to achieve a result that ‘interprets the city as a continuum in time 
and space’ (UNESCO 2013). The new HUL paradigm for urban heritage 
sees cities as forces for social cohesion and diversity, as well as drivers of 
creativity, innovation and sustainable development. 

Such factors are common to the cultural landscape paradigm where they 
converge (Luengo 2011). The totality and convergence of ideas and pro- 
cesses that is the cultural landscape also resonate with a number of interna- 
tional initiatives in the heritage conservation field in addition to the 1972 
World Heritage Convention: 


© 1992 Convention on Biological Diversity 
e¢ 2003 UNESCO Convention for the Safeguarding of Intangible Cul- 
tural Heritage 
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¢ 2005 UNESCO Convention on the Protection and Promotion of the 
Diversity of Cultural Expressions 
¢ 2010 Declaration on Bio-Cultural Diversity 


There is also a connection between cultural landscapes and IUCN (Inter- 
national Union for the Conservation of Nature) with its Category V Pro- 
tected Areas (Philips 2002). Protected areas include those lived-in, humanized 
landscapes where people and nature live in some kind of balance. In 2010 
UNESCO pressed for biological and cultural diversity to be genuinely inte- 
grated into development cooperation strategies and programmes. This led 
to the UNESCO 2010 Declaration on Bio-Cultural Diversity and a draft 
Joint Programme that is linked to the Local and Indigenous Knowledge Sys- 
tems (LINKS) Programme, the Man and the Biosphere Programme (MAB), 
the World Heritage Cultural Landscapes, and the Globally Important Heri- 
tage Agricultural Systems Initiative from FAO (United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization). 

The interaction between nature and culture in relation to evaluation of 
cultural landscape nominations for the World Heritage List has been a matter 
of concern for ICOMOS (International Council on Monuments and Sites), 
and a top priority in the Review of the ICOMOS Working Methods and Pro- 
cedures for the Evaluation of Cultural and Mixed Properties (Tabet 2010). It 
has been proposed that ICOMOS should establish ‘a very close coordination 
with IUCN as to frame a common strategy leading to a synthetic approach’ 
(Tabet 2010:17). Following the World Heritage Committee’s proposal, this 
idea is currently being fostered and enhanced by a joint ICOMOS and IUCN 
project, Connecting Practice: Defining New Methods and Strategies to Sup- 
port Nature and Culture through Engagement in the World Heritage Con- 
vention, with a twofold purpose: 


1. Exploring, learning and creating new methods that are centered on 
recognizing and supporting the interconnected bio-cultural character 
of the natural, cultural and social values of highly significant land- 
scapes and seascapes; 

2. Improving outcomes for conservation and recognition of cultural 
diversity through the implementation of new working methods and 
organizational cultures, including through the specific advisory pro- 
cesses that support listing and monitoring through the World Heritage 
Convention, so that bio-cultural resilience will be enhanced by devel- 
oping approaches. 


A more multilateral approach that considers cultural landscapes as socio- 
ecological systems capable of coping with disturbances without changing 
their structure or functions until they cross certain thresholds is proving 
very useful in their management. This combined perspective ‘. . . contrib- 
utes to understanding landscape change as neither entirely good nor wholly 
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bad, but as exhibiting trade-offs between different sets of values. Moreover, 
pursuing this differentiated perspective inevitably identifies what we per- 
ceive as valuable and important changes over time’ (Bieling and Plieninger 
2012:329). 

In addition to material factors, cultural, perceptual, emotional and phe- 
nomenological components of cultural landscapes are currently at the basis 
of every methodology for their management. In 1979 the Burra Charter, or 
the Charter for Places of Cultural Significance (Australia ICOMOS 2013), 
became a milestone for the understanding of intangible values and thus for 
managing cultural landscapes. Alongside the Nara Document on Authentic- 
ity (ICOMOS 1994), it set in place new approaches that moved away from 
the traditional Western conservation praxis (Burke 2010). 

Currently there is an increasing number of excellent publications, studies, 
and best practices for the management of cultural landscapes (e.g. Plien- 
inger and Bieling 2012; Taylor and Lennon 2012; Mitchell et al 2009). Such 
publications now transcend simple discussion on the concept of landscape 
and meaning—historical, geographical, cultural—to focus on management 
concerns relating to human values. What they all also agree on is that it is 
essential to address values—intangible aspects—as well as focus on material 
tangible evidence. This is an approach that essentially considers landscape 
‘not simply or predominantly as history or a physical cultural product, but 
also—and more significantly—as cultural process reflecting human action 
over time with associated pluralistic meanings and human values’ (Taylor 
and Lennon 2012:22). 

We live in a rapidly globalizing world and the globalization of landscapes 
is a fact that cannot be denied. Their change no longer can be addressed 
solely at the national and local levels, as decisions on a global scale affect 
all cultural landscapes. There is an urgent need to act to find partnerships 
on different scales that involve a plurality of stakeholders. This was under- 
stood, for example, by the Council of Europe when in 2000 the European 
Landscape Convention was signed, considering landscape as a reflection of 
European identity and diversity, a living natural and cultural heritage, be 
it ordinary or outstanding, urban or rural (Council of Europe 2010). In 
2010 UNESCO, as a result of the initiative by the International Federa- 
tion of Landscape Architects (IFLA) for a Global Landscape Convention, 
organized an expert meeting to study the feasibility of a Global Landscape 
Convention, where many different organizations came together: UNESCO, 
FAO, MAB Programme, IUCN, ICOMOS, IFLA, Council of Europe, and 
the International Union of Architects. The result was a preliminary study for 
the feasibility of a landscape convention, proposed as a result of the ‘new 
dynamics and large-scale processes of economic, social and cultural change 
[that] have generated new challenges in landscape protection, management 
and development. Appropriate instruments at a global level are needed to 
address many of the challenges faced by landscape environments which con- 
tribute to the enrichment of cultural identities. The continuing destruction 
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of landscapes and the lack of adequate policies and guidance create irrevers- 
ible damages’ (UNESCO 2011b). 

Unfortunately the Executive Board did not approve the initiative, but 
since then many similar initiatives around the world have been undertaken, 
such as the LALI, or Latin American Initiative for Landscape fostered by 
IFLA, and signed in 2012. It is a declaration of fundamental ethical prin- 
ciples to promote the recognition, valuation, protection, management and 
sustainable planning of Latin American landscapes (IFLA 2012). In other 
regions similar initiatives are being fostered by different organizations. As 
a result of the UNESCO project, other meetings have taken place with the 
aim of emphasizing the urgent need for a global soft-law on landscape. For 
example, the meeting on The International Protection of Landscapes held in 
Florence, Italy in September, 2012. From this came the Florence Declaration 
calling ‘upon intergovernmental agencies and secretariats responsible for 
United Nations programmes and international conventions together with 
nongovernmental organizations to strengthen the global awareness on the 
need to safeguard and improve landscapes as an integral element of sustain- 
able development processes; share information and make expertise avail- 
able; and establish effective partnerships’ (UNESCO 2012). 

The topic of landscape, in particular cultural landscapes, is a matter of 
universal concern and debate. Their management is now understood as a 
matter of worldwide concern and responsibility. This notion is summarized 
by Hans Jonas as that where all our interventions on landscape must be 
guided by ethical principles (Jonas 1985). It stems from the understanding 
that landscape is a common good, publica utilitas, that should be preserved 
for our health, our well-being based on the high ideal of our community of 
citizens, of the public interest and of the rights of future generations (Settis 
2010), reconnecting people to their landscapes over space and time. 

The Rutgers University initiative, the organization of the October 2012 
international conference on the management of cultural landscapes, was an 
outstanding example of actions that contribute to the understanding of cul- 
tural landscapes that are ‘a hugely important instrument vital to our search 
for a common language, a true “global civilisation” on a difficult but viable 
journey of encounters, communication and peace.’ (Afién 2012). 


Monica Luengo 

Chair 

ICOMOS/IFLA International Scientific Committee 
on Cultural Landscapes 
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1 Introduction: Cultural 
Landscapes 


Twenty-First Century Conservation 
Opportunities and Challenges 


Ken Taylor, Archer St Clair, 
and Nora J. Mitchell 


... landscape could perhaps best be thought of as a series of tensions: 
tensions between distance and proximity, observing and inhabiting, 
eye and land, culture and nature; these tensions animate the land- 
scape concept, make it cogent and productive. 


Wylie (2007:216) 


In October 2012, the Program in Cultural Heritage and Preservation Studies 
(CHAPS) at Rutgers University (New Jersey) worked with a wide range of 
partners to convene an international conference Cultural Landscapes: Pres- 
ervation Challenges for the 21st Century. This conference was one of many 
global events marking the fortieth anniversary of the 1972 World Heritage 
Convention, the twentieth anniversary of the World Heritage Committee’s 
1992 recognition of cultural landscape categories for World Heritage pur- 
poses, and the approval of the UNESCO Recommendation on the Historic 
Urban Landscape (HUL), in November 2011 (see also Postscript ‘The Road 
from Rutgers’). 

This conference was grounded on two premises. The first is that the cul- 
tural landscape concept offers a framework that encompasses an integrated 
view of the processes and relationships essential to a culture-based conser- 
vation strategy that respects the complexity and wealth of diverse values in 
a rapidly changing world. The second is that the key concerns in sustainable 
cultural heritage conservation and management are comparable around the 
world. Exchange among countries and sharing of experiences are essential 
to developing successful theoretical and practical approaches to conserva- 
tion. A global perspective was, therefore, a critical factor for the conference. 
As a result, this book consists of twenty-two chapters (including this Intro- 
duction) developed from conference presentations by leading professionals 
and scholars. In total they present a contemporary and evolving interna- 
tional view of the concept of cultural landscape conservation—including 
urban cultural landscapes—recognizing the cultural landscape as a signifi- 
cant setting for all human activities. 
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The cultural landscape concept is intended to increase awareness that 
heritage places are not isolated islands and that there is interdependence 
between people, their social structures and ecosystems, and landscape con- 
servation. The conference papers and panel discussions focused on new and 
innovative approaches to conservation in two areas. The first concerns the 
broadening of the understanding and importance of the spirit and meaning 
of the cultural landscape idea and the implications for conservation. The sec- 
ond concerns the extension, over the past five years, to embrace the concept 
of the historic urban landscape (HUL). The UNESCO Recommendation on 
the Historic Urban Landscape (HUL), approved by the 17th General Assem- 
bly of UNESCO in November 2011, extends an interdisciplinary cultural 
landscape approach to urban settings as a way to engage with the multiple 
aspects of urban historic conservation rather than a focus predominantly 
on architectural elements. The chapters in this book articulate this evolving 
concept and new directions in conservation of cultural landscapes and illus- 
trate, through many case studies, how landscape meaning and human values 
are conceived and acted upon in different places across the world. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPE: A USEFUL AND EVOLVING CONCEPT 


Cultural landscapes are the places where human culture is on display where 
‘our human landscape is our unwitting biography, reflecting our tastes, our 
values, our aspirations, and even our fears in tangible visible form’ (Lewis 
1979:12). Cultural landscapes consist therefore of tangible physical patterns 
and elements, but also importantly, reflect intangible values and associa- 
tions. Cultural landscapes are a window onto our past, our present and our 
future and our evolving relationship with the natural environment. Inextri- 
cably tied to this notion is that of landscape as process, rather than merely 
as product (Selman 2012; Taylor 2012). It is an understanding of landscape 
‘as a process by which identities are formed’ (Mitchell 1994:1). Such a view 
of landscape—landscape as cultural construct—embraces not only the phys- 
ical, practical ways in which people shape and structure their landscapes 
through time, but also seeks to understand the significance of the beliefs, 
values and ideologies that people bring to the shaping of landscape. In cul- 
tural landscape studies there are two consistent questions that the critical 
mind asks. First, why do our landscapes—the ordinary everyday places as 
well as the special or protected places—look like they do (not simply what 
do they look like)? Second, why have our predecessors, and now ourselves 
and our contemporaries, shaped the landscape in particular ways to give us 
the contemporary scene? 

The intellectual background to a modern understanding of the term ‘cul- 
tural landscape’ arose from the work of German geographers and anthropol- 
ogists in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In particular, Otto 
Schliiter (geographer) who introduced the term ‘kulturlandschaft’ (James 
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and Martin 1981) and Franz Boas (anthropologist and geographer) who 
‘argued that it was important to understand the cultural traits of societies— 
their behaviours, beliefs, and symbols—and the necessity for examining them 
in their local context. He established the contextualist approach to culture, 
known as cultural relativism’ (Taylor 2012:26; see also Franz Boas, Wiki- 
pedia). Boas ‘understood that as people migrate from one place to another, 
and as the cultural context changes over time, the elements of a culture, 
and their meanings, will change, which led him to emphasize the impor- 
tance of local histories for an analysis of cultures’ (Franz Boas, Wikipedia). 
Here Boas embraced ‘the historicist mode of conceptualising environment’ 
(Livingstone 1992:29) and understood that different cultures may adjust to 
similar environments differently. There are parallels with Schliiter’s view that 
‘the essential object of geographical inquiry was landscape morphology as a 
cultural product’ (Livingstone 1992:264). He studied the settlement patterns 
in the Unstrut Valley, Germany, and ‘came to see the importance of the dif- 
ferent cultures of German and Slav settlers in transforming the landscape’ 
(Livingstone 1992:264). 

While the cultural geographical movement certainly did not invent the 
idea of landscape and association with people, it did give it an intellectual 
and practical foundation on which modern interdisciplinary cultural land- 
scape studies have built. Peter Howard, in discussing how landscape study 
is spread across many disciplines, nevertheless speculates that 


there is .. . a very simple reason for this. Landscape is not very rational. 
It is intensely personal and reflects our own history and culture, our 
personal likes and dislikes. It is always about ‘my place’, or at least 
somebody’s place. 

Howard (2011:2) 


Inherent in Howard’s comment on personal aspects of landscape—and its 
conflation with place—reflecting history and culture is the significance of 
shared community heritage values of landscapes. The idea of shared heri- 
tage is a continual theme in many of the cases discussed in this book where 
the contemporary is as relevant as the historical, but where history informs 
our contemporary perceptions. Recognition of the significance of the con- 
temporary and not merely the historical landscape was a salutary lesson 
consistently taught by J. B. Jackson. He had an infectious enthusiasm for 
the everyday scenes, what he referred to under the rubric of the vernacular 
landscape as ‘a humbler, less permanent, less conspicuous sort’ (Jackson 
1984:xi) as opposed to what he called political spaces created by some form 
of legislative act. Herein lies the dilemma: how can we pay more attention 
to the vernacular, the ordinary everyday landscapes that are ubiquitous, 
and across which human history is written, and also include the continu- 
ally changing contemporary landscape, the here and now? Chapter 22 by 
Akobirov and Chapter 17 by Rodriguez-Navarro in this book are singular 
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and poetic reminders of the value that this type of a seemingly unremarkable 
landscape can have for a community of people. In contrast to the vernacu- 
lar, we have often focused primarily on landscapes that have some form of 
official designation and protection, a point to which we return in the sec- 
tion below, ‘Forging a new paradigm for cultural landscape conservation’. 
In the context of the vernacular, it is notable that the European Landscape 
Convention (ELC) recognizes the potential value of all landscapes to com- 
munities suggesting: 


In particular, the ordinary landscapes where most people live are seen 
as having value to someone, even though the quality may be low in 
terms of many of the commonly identified indicators such as scenic 
beauty, biodiversity rating, range of use and accessibility. The emphasis 
here is very much on the value to someone (communities, cultures and 
individuals). 

(Roe and Taylor 2014:6) 


It is worth noting that the developing interest in large landscapes addressed 
in this book, particularly in Parts I, II, and IV, emphasizes and encourages 
consideration of the diverse values outlined in the ELC and how they fit 
within the cultural landscape concept. 

The joining of the word ‘cultural’ with ‘landscape’ to make ‘cultural 
landscape’ invites the question of what do we mean by ‘cultural’? It is, in 
essence, where culture is the agent that fashions our cultural landscapes 
from the natural landscape (Sauer 1925). ‘Culture’ as a word has various 
origins as for example in the Latin word colere (Olwig 1993), with various 
meanings including inhabit, cultivate as in tillage, protect, honour. Addi- 
tionally ‘culture’ like the German kultur (and therefore ‘cultural’) is about 
development of human intellectual achievement, and caring (Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary). Raymond Williams (1985) sees culture as a general process 
of intellectual, spiritual, and aesthetic development; a particular way of life, 
whether of a people, a period, or a group; and works and practices of intel- 
lectual and artistic activity. Horne (1986:4) has a more pithy description 
of culture as ‘the repertoires of collective habits of thinking and acting that 
give particular meanings to existence’. In these interpretations we are able 
to see how the twinning of culture with landscape fits our understanding of 
what we mean by cultural landscape: a process that reflects how our modes 
of thinking and acting, coupled with our beliefs, and how we perceive and 
interact with nature are manifested in the landscapes we create through 
time. They reflect a story of events, people, and place through time. In this 
context and over the past thirty years or so, there has been, and continues to 
be, a steady source of literature addressing the topic of landscape, its mean- 
ings and values, including perception of landscape, landscape in literature 
and in travel; the following references are representative of this literature 
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(Drabble 1979; Howard 2011; Howard et al. 2012; Meinig 1979; Olwig 
2002; Stilgoe 2005; Tilley 1994; Tuan 1974; Wylie 2007). 

The book chapters collectively espouse an holistic view of a cultural land- 
scape concept. This is where meaning and values are not tied to immutable 
historical factors, but reflect change over time, including changing human 
values, changing views of the natural environment, and changing sense of 
identity and belonging. Here is the very essence of cultural landscapes reflect- 
ing layers and change through time. As illustrated by the diverse range of 
chapters in this book, cultural landscapes are now seen as embracing every- 
thing from urban to associative landscapes. These chapters also reveal that 
there has been a shift of focus to living, evolving sociocultural ecosystems, 
valuing both tangible and intangible heritage and integrating this concept 
within society. These shifts in the cultural landscape concept are a major 
underlying theme of the book. Landscapes and associated human values are 
not static, leading to dilemmas on how we define conservation strategies and 
often how—and how often—we need to redefine them. New approaches to 
both cultural landscapes and historic urban landscapes have increasingly rec- 
ognized that the goal is guiding future change through management processes 
and governance systems, rather than simply the protection of the fabric of the 
past. Nevertheless the latter is often an important part of conservation where 
aspects from the past—representing tangible forms and associative intangible 
values—embody significance. The importance of associative values cannot be 
stressed enough when thinking of cultural landscapes. Here we are thinking 
of intangible values as the mirror of cultural diversity, where diversity 


comprises the living expressions and traditions that communities, 
groups, and individuals receive from their ancestors and pass on to 
their descendants. Constantly recreated and providing its bearers with a 
sense of identity and continuity, this heritage is particularly vulnerable. 

(UNESCO 2007:19) 


Given the complexity of addressing associative values of cultural landscapes 
and describing the attributes that carry their values, this aspect of landscape 
conservation continues to present challenges. 


FORGING A NEW PARADIGM FOR CULTURAL 
LANDSCAPE CONSERVATION 


The late 1980s and early 1990s were particularly fruitful for the cultural her- 
itage conservation discipline in terms of critical debate and understanding— 
and expanding—the concept of heritage. It is particularly relevant to 
understand how many landscapes—whether World Heritage-listed or not— 
face major conservation challenges when seen through the lenses of whose 
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values are represented in cultural landscapes, questions of indigenous and 
local community values, considerations of human rights, and what are, or 
should be, conservation priorities. Such an approach also raises questions of 
interaction between people and nature, biodiversity protection, customary 
laws and community engagement vis-a-vis official legal protection. It also 
raises the issue of what are acceptable levels of change in these landscapes 
and examination of the intended and unintended consequences of heritage 
listing and the relationship to sustainability (Taylor 2013). 

Today, there are also major emerging challenges for cultural heritage 
management and conservation worldwide. These include threats of terror- 
ism, war, and religious and ethnic conflict combining with the challenges of 
climate change, population growth and migrations, the explosion of domes- 
tic and international tourism, and unsustainable consumption of resources. 
Rapid urbanization, socioeconomic change, and the difficulties of continu- 
ing traditional forms of use within rural or urban settings threaten the sense 
of place and identity of communities. Those involved in cultural heritage 
management conservation are challenged to devise strategies that move 
beyond interaction to collaboration, emphasizing the role of community- 
based decision makers and governance structures that are essential to the 
sustainability and resilience of cultural landscapes, rural and urban. In this 
context, heritage management can be taken to mean ‘a process of main- 
taining (and sometimes enhancing) the significance of a particular heritage 
and making it available for relevant groups of people to engage with it’ 
(Chapagain 2013:9). While acknowledging that heritage, by its very nature, 
is relevant to people, often there is a need to deconstruct it and interpret 
significance and engage and, in some cases, reconnect people in considering 
its value, for it is not always self-evident. This is particularly so in the case 
of the everyday (vernacular) landscape. It is what Lewis (1979) in his essay 
on ‘Axioms for Reading the Landscape’ calls ‘the axiom of landscape obscu- 
rity [where] most objects in the landscape—although they convey all kinds 
of “messages”—do not convey those messages in an obvious way’ (Lewis 
1979:26). It is fundamentally important, therefore, to acknowledge that 
conservation of cultural landscapes relies on engagement and collaboration 
with people from communities associated with a landscape, as well as those 
that are not as closely linked. This is important for a range of landscapes 
from those designated for special protection to the everyday, vernacular 
landscapes so eloquently presented in J. B. Jackson’s essays (1984). Engage- 
ment with people is a common thread through all the chapters in this book. 

A critical question stemming from the approach to landscape as process 
is how do we create strategies for management and systems of governance 
that acknowledge the leadership role of local communities and their ways 
of life? An underlying focus of the conference discussions was the need to 
refine theoretical frameworks and practical applications, and, through critical 
inquiry, to encourage innovations to meet these conservation challenges. With 
this in mind it is worth noting six guiding principles offered as a foundation 
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for a management framework that ‘is directly related to the value and char- 
acteristics of cultural landscapes’ (Mitchell et al. 2009: 35). While these are 
elucidated for World Heritage cultural landscapes, they apply equally to other 
landscapes as well: 


1) People associated with the cultural landscape are the primary stakeholders. 

2) Successful management is inclusive and transparent, and governance 
is shaped through dialogue and agreement. 

3) The value of the cultural landscape is based on the interaction between 
people and their environment; and the focus of management is on this 
relationship. 

4) The focus of management is on guiding change to retain the values of 
the cultural landscape. 

5) Management of cultural landscapes is integrated into the larger land- 
scape context. 

6) Successful management contributes to a sustainable society. 


Challenging traditional notions of cultural heritage conservation, Conserv- 
ing Cultural Landscapes: Challenges and New Directions chapter authors 
take a dynamic multifaceted approach to conservation. Central to the pur- 
pose of the book, and particularly noted by the reviewers of the book pro- 
posal, is to bring many of the diverse ideas in this emerging field of study 
and practice into one volume cohering around ways to address conserva- 
tion of cultural landscapes, both designated as well as everyday places. This 
book brings together perspectives from academics within the humanities 
and humanistic social sciences, natural scientists, and conservation and 
preservation professionals and practitioners to rethink the meaning and 
practice of cultural heritage conservation, encourage international coop- 
eration and stimulate collaborative research and scholarship. Case studies 
address contemporary issues under the umbrella of cultural heritage conser- 
vation theory and practice. 

One area of increasing international attention is the deeply felt indigenous 
and local community associations with their cultural landscapes that are 
the touchstone of associative values. This was a recurrent theme in papers 
and discussions at the conference and a number of chapters address this 
important field, some with deeply felt personal messages of people’s associa- 
tion with place. These chapters addressing indigenous aspects of cultural 
landscape conservation are particularly important and timely contributions. 
It should also be pointed out that, in addition, several other papers make 
reference to the importance of recognizing and acknowledging indigenous 
voices and traditional knowledge systems. 

Collectively, contributors illustrate that a successful approach to cultural 
landscape conservation—rural and urban—recognizes cultural as well as 
natural values, sustains traditional connections to place, and engages people 
in conservation where they live and work. What distinguishes this book is 
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its assumption of this fundamental challenge of conservation, rather than 
protection, within a heritage perspective and that this underscores how cul- 
tural landscapes contribute to current conservation thinking around four 
emerging directions: 


® reorientation of heritage leadership from institutional direction to 
community stewardship, with its emphasis on diversity; 

e radical shift of focus to looking at cultural landscapes, including his- 
toric urban landscapes, as living, evolving socio-ecosystems, and as 
systems and processes, rather than primarily as sites as objects; 

¢ expansion of value recognition to immaterial expressions, including 
the cognitive and spiritual values of indigenous association with the 
landscape and traditional knowledge; 

e the contribution of cultural landscapes in understanding the relation- 
ships between sustainability, environmental change and heritage. 


Many of the chapters deal with designated cultural landscapes. Four chap- 
ters (2-5) in Part I are devoted to critical discussion relating to aspects of 
World Heritage cultural landscape conservation. This is quite deliberate in 
that, in addition to the fortieth anniversary of the World Heritage Conven- 
tion, the conference marked the twentieth anniversary of the recognition 
of Cultural Landscapes as a category within the Convention in 1992. This 
landmark event reflected international discussions on how to extend World 
Heritage cultural properties beyond a focus on the famous archaeological 
and architectural monuments and sites. Notably this recognition was com- 
plemented in 1994 by the UNESCO Global Strategy for a Representative, 
Balanced and Credible World Heritage List (UNESCO 1994), the aim of 
which was to broaden the definition of World Heritage to reflect better the 
spectrum of the world’s cultural and natural heritage. 

While focusing on a World Heritage context, the 1992 cultural land- 
scape definition and categories do have application outside the realm of 
the World Heritage Convention. This international recognition has also 
proved to be of great significance as a catalyst for rethinking other heritage 
categories and their conservation principles that were established in earlier 
periods. In addition, Bandarin (2009) reflected that most of the seventy-two 
listed cultural landscapes (at that time) were living cultural landscapes and, 
over time, cultural landscape categories (in particular, continuing, relict, 
and associative) have provided an opening to the World Heritage Conven- 
tion for cultures not represented or under-represented prior to 1992. The 
number of cultural landscapes listed since 2009 indicates this opening has 
continued to be used by States Parties to the World Heritage Convention 
nominating properties as cultural landscapes. 

Although the number has grown noticeably over the last five years or 
so, the overall number of cultural landscapes on the World Heritage List 
will presumably remain limited. By April 2014, the number of cultural 
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landscapes listed has grown to eighty-five. Their existence, however, is 
significant given that it reflects a widening understanding in global heri- 
tage thinking of the relationship between culture and nature, people and 
landscape, tangible and intangible values. This World Heritage experience 
discussed in Part I is complemented by chapters in Parts II-V that present 
case studies addressing ordinary everyday landscapes, some of which are 
designated protected areas. 

One of the reasons for acknowledging cultural landscapes for World Her- 
itage purposes was predicated on the perceived need to forge a closer link 
between culture and nature where the culture-nature binary represents the 
‘combined works of nature and of man’ designated in Article 1 of the World 
Heritage Convention (UNESCO 1972). It is a theme that is stressed in the 
UNESCO (2013) Operational Guidelines for the Implementation of the 
World Heritage Convention. A number of chapters reflect on this (Réssler, 
Chapter 2; Denyer, Chapter 3; Cameron, Chapter 4; Leitao and Badman, 
Chapter 5; and Tano, Chapter 20); indeed the culture-nature binary idea 
suffuses the discussion in virtually every chapter. Nevertheless, as Leitao 
and Badman (Chapter 5) opine, cultural landscapes nominated for World 
Heritage listing rest solely on Operational Guidelines Criteria i-vi which 
cover only cultural values for determination of Outstanding Universal Value 
(UNESCO 2013). Criteria vii-x address natural values, but for a cultural 
landscape to be evaluated on any of these natural criteria it must be nomi- 
nated as a mixed (cultural/natural) property. On the face of it, this would 
seem not to be a difficult approach to take, and indeed some World Heritage 
listed properties are inscribed as mixed as, for example, Uluru in Australia 
and Papahanaumokuakea in Hawaii. 

The debate on this point is however complicated by the fact that in the 
belief systems of many traditional and indigenous societies worldwide a 
division between culture and nature does not exist. Thoreau summarised 
this view as ‘What we call wilderness is a civilization other than our own’ 
(Thoreau quoted in Nash 1973:37'). The fundamental questions, for exam- 
ple, of who owns nature and for whom is it to be protected are recurrent 
throughout the book, either explicitly or implicitly. It is a topic that has 
been lucidly dissected by Descola (2008). In his provocative essay, Who 
Owns Nature?, he notes that the western view of nature—a product of the 
seventeenth-century Age of Enlightenment—which he sees dominating the 
culture/nature debate, is far from being shared by all peoples of the earth 
who value different cosmological principles. He calls for more appreciation 
of the plurality of ideas on the concept of nature. Wylie also steps into this 
debate with the suggestion that ‘the traditional distinction made between 
“nature” and “culture” as two wholly separate realms of existence in many 
ways merely rephrases the error of dividing landscape up into two fields, 
objective facts and layers of subjective meaning’ (Wylie 2007:10). Perhaps it 
is more productive to reflect on cultural landscapes as a bridge between the 
two (Taylor and Lennon 2012). 
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This is a theme robustly taken up in a number of chapters (Ortsin, Chapter 8; 
Mamyey, Chapter 9; Rodriguez-Navarro, Chapter 17; Sarmiento and Viteri, 
Chapter 19; and Tano Chapter 20). It is beautifully but simply expressed by 
Akobirov (Chapter 22) in the final chapter which is a personal essay expressed 
with gentle passion: 


By deeply observing nature, I came to realize that we have to assess 
the cultural landscape according to our understanding/experience, both 
spiritually and scientifically. The ecological landscape i.e. mountains, 
lands, rivers, plants, trees and all natural resources were created by 
God. However, a human being can assist this sacred process by co- 
creating the landscape and building upon nature’s beauty. 


The synergy between nature and culture is also given formal recognition 
within the IUCN (International Union for the Conservation of Nature) Pro- 
tected Area Management Categories, in particular Category V7 (see Phillips 
2002, Brown et al. 2005, and Dudley 2008). In Category V landscapes, 
the culture and nature synergy is stressed and, in particular, the associated 
biodiversity values as a result of traditional human management practices 
(Phillips and Brown 2008; Dudley and Stolton 2008). 

Notwithstanding the existence of landscapes recognized by international 
instruments, the majority of landscapes will remain those cared for by local 
communities including Community Conserved Areas (CCAs). Barrow and 
Pathak link CCAs to the conservation of biodiversity: 


In the emphasis on ‘official’ protected areas, one aspect has been con- 
sistently overlooked, or not understood, namely that rural people con- 
serve vast areas of land and biodiversity for their own needs, whether 
utilitarian, cultural or spiritual. 

(Barrow and Pathak 2005:65) 


Indigenous and Community Conserved Areas (ICCAs) are similar to 
CCAs (IUCN 2009). These are seen as ‘natural and/or modified ecosystems 
containing significant biodiversity values, ecological services and cultural 
values, primarily conserved by indigenous peoples and local communities, 
both sedentary and mobile through customary laws and other effective 
means’ (IUCN 2009:3-4). Although we would observe that this definition, 
once again, poses the question of what is meant by ‘natural’ and whose 
nature is it? That aside, of note is reference to the role of customary laws 
as a conservation management tool and the recognition that such manage- 
ment indeed has played a critical role conserving a variety of environments 
and species for a range of purposes, economic as well as cultural, spiritual 
and aesthetic. ICCAs, inter alia, help maintain essential ecosystem functions 
such as water security, provide biological corridors, and are built on sophis- 
ticated collective ecological knowledge integrating customary and statutory 
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laws. The various chapters in this book addressing indigenous management 
and belief systems explicitly underscore these points. 


AIMS OF THE BOOK 
With the above factors in mind the aims of the book are to focus attention on: 


¢ how the cultural landscape approach offers a framework that encom- 
passes an integrated view of the processes and relationships essential to 
a culture-based conservation strategy that respects the complexity and 
wealth of diverse values in a rapidly changing world. 

e how the key concerns in sustainable cultural heritage conservation, 
management, and governance are comparable around the world. 
Global exchange and sharing of experiences are essential to developing 
successful theoretical and practical approaches to conservation. 

¢ how to integrate theoretical and practical approaches to conservation 
planning and systems of governance so that local stakeholders and 
custodians together with institutions and practitioners can collaborate 
and recognize the leadership of local communities in planning and 
implementation with respect for diverse cultural interests, and respect 
for human rights. 

¢ how to promote an approach that incorporates bio-cultural diversity 
conservation with cultural and natural protection policies and strate- 
gies at the local, national, and global levels. 

e how to involve a new generation of scholars and preservation pro- 
fessionals in an integrated approach to cultural heritage conservation 
defined by human relationships to place, and characterized by pat- 
terns, interactions, and associations as much as by physical features. 


In line with the format of the conference, the book is subdivided into five 
thematic parts following this introduction. While there are five parts, they 
are not separate, discrete entities. Rather there is cross-referencing of infor- 
mation between chapters in the various parts. It is also intentional that 
chapters on indigenous and local community cultural landscapes, which we 
see as one of the strengths of the volume, are distributed through a number 
of sections (particularly Parts II, IV, and V). There are also references in 
chapters in Parts I and III to indigenous or local communities and their cul- 
tural landscapes. While internationally renowned landscapes play an impor- 
tant part in the ethos of the book, cultural landscapes protected at a variety 
of levels, ranging from national to local, feature equally prominently. In this 
way the book is not focused mainly on internationally renowned landscapes 
although these quite rightly play an important part in the book. In the title 
of the book and throughout the text the word ‘conservation’ is used rather 
than ‘preservation’ (often used in the USA and Canada) on the basis that 
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‘conservation’ is the recognized term in international practice. Authors from 
a range of backgrounds and knowledge bring together a body of interna- 
tional work and case studies that challenges readers to address not only 
current issues of management and conservation, but future directions within 
the rapidly changing world of the twenty-first century. 


Part I Reflections on Past and Future 
Directions (Chapters 2-5) 


Part I brings together four essays focusing on those landscapes that are 
recognized through some form of protection at an international level, as 
for example, through World Heritage listing. A consistent theme running 
through the chapters is that of the culture-nature relationship, deemed to be 
one of the inherent touchstones of cultural landscape thinking. 

Rossler (Chapter 2) outlines general principles associated with the concept 
of cultural landscapes and examines the World Heritage landscape definition 
and its three categories. She highlights critical issues including the distinction 
between cultural landscapes and mixed (cultural-natural) World Heritage 
places; aspects related to management, authenticity and integrity; and differ- 
ences between instruments covering ‘cultural landscapes’, ‘landscape’, and 
‘historic urban landscape’. She points out how the addition of cultural land- 
scapes to the World Heritage Convention not only opened the way for a new 
type of heritage where the outstanding universal value lies in the interaction 
between people and their environment, but also created the potential for 
better representation of the heritage in underrepresented regions, including 
sub-Saharan Africa, the Caribbean, and the Pacific. Importantly, Réssler, in 
looking to future opportunities suggests cultural landscapes can be examined 
as case studies for sustainable conservation particularly through leadership 
and the close involvement of the people maintaining them. She stresses the 
point that the World Heritage Convention is not only about the conserva- 
tion of the heritage of past generations, it is very much about the heritage 
of our future. It is thus strongly linked to the concept of intergenerational 
equity. In Chapter 3, Denyer also focuses on cultural landscapes deemed to 
have Outstanding Universal Value in World Heritage terms. She critically 
discusses how these cultural landscapes often display remarkable resilience 
in terms of the long-term ability of their communities to adapt to change 
and development, while making the best use of scarce resources and sustain- 
ing traditional cultural practices. In five geographically distinct case studies 
(from Kyrgyzstan, Nigeria, Italy, Bali, and Ethiopia), she illustrates ways in 
which resilience has often been gained over many centuries, through commu- 
nal efforts, and is based on extensive local knowledge passed down through 
the generations. She advocates that communal responses to the environment, 
as exemplified in these case studies, deserve a much higher profile, as do the 
multiple benefits that many of them deliver. Once lost, these complex socio- 
cultural-economic systems cannot readily be recreated, if at all. 
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Cameron (Chapter 4) highlights how the World Heritage system, which 
focuses on conservation actions aimed at protecting Outstanding Universal 
Value, engenders difficulty in defining the parameters of a designated cul- 
tural landscape, thereby making the development of a conservation manage- 
ment strategy more challenging. Cameron argues that more effort is needed 
to refine the theoretical framework for such sites and that as larger, more 
expansive cultural landscapes are nominated, their complex and dynamic 
make-up will require the development of new approaches to evaluation and 
conservation. In particular, she sees the need for discussion among experts 
and communities to determine more clearly how good stewardship can be 
achieved for large-scale landscapes. She also cogently raises questions about 
whether the World Heritage Convention is the most appropriate interna- 
tional framework for this kind of site. 

In the final contribution to this section, Leitao and Badman (Chapter 5), 
taking the stance of IUCN, argue that changes to the way in which the World 
Heritage criteria are understood, evaluated, and connected to management 
of sites are needed to allow better integration between culture and nature. 
They point to suggestions by some agencies that the criteria themselves may 
need to be reconsidered. For instance, they consider one possibility that 
would reinstate the wording on inseparable linkages between people and 
nature as part of the description of one or more natural criteria. 


Part II Community Stewardship and 
Diverse Values (Chapters 6-9) 


Part II consists of four essays addressing stewardship and diverse values, 
topics which promoted enthusiastic and lively debate at the conference. 
Focal issues, as Brown summarizes in Chapter 6, were the need to: 


¢ sustain the core values underlying stewardship, such as tradition, lan- 
guage, respect and love of place; 

e reinforce the central role of communities not only in management but 
in governance; 

¢ honour the importance of distinctive spiritual relationships to the land; 

° recognize traditional knowledge alongside western systems of science; and 

© support and develop livelihood opportunities, recognizing the dynamic 
nature of this challenge in the context of globalization. 


The concept of the sacred (in the context of sacred lands, sacred sites, 
sacred landscapes, and sacred natural sites) is a recurring theme, emphasiz- 
ing the deep and meaningful relationships that many indigenous people, 
traditional communities, and local people feel towards such places. To dis- 
tinguish these sacred places from the ecclesiastical meaning of sacred, Linda 
Sexson (1992) coined the term ‘ordinarily sacred’ which she takes to apply 
to the details and commonplaces of ordinary life. Permeating this section, 
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not surprisingly, is the theme of the importance of recognizing the inextrica- 
ble links between culture and nature cross-linked to protection of biological 
and cultural diversity at sacred natural sites. The deep and meaningful rela- 
tionship that many indigenous and local people have with nature is evident 
globally in the ubiquity of sacred natural sites. It is a phenomenon explored 
by Verschuuren and colleagues (2010) in the book Sacred Natural Sites. 
Conserving Nature and Culture. 

Brown (Chapter 6) provides a comprehensive overview by critically 
exploring the role of communities in stewardship of cultural landscapes 
using the lens of protected area governance. She reviews key conceptual and 
policy developments over the past decade that reinforce collaborative and 
community governance of protected areas and of the broader landscape/ 
seascape. The protected area management categories were recently updated 
by the International Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) includ- 
ing the addition of a cross-cutting governance framework (Dudley 2008). 
Reflecting on case-study experience from diverse world regions, she dis- 
cusses examples of community stewardship within the principal protected 
area governance regimes that offer models for further application. 

Brabec and Goetchus (Chapter 7) offer insight into the critical relationship 
between a people, their land, and their communities through an analysis of 
how the cultural heritage of the Gullah Geechee people in the southeastern 
US evolved. Like many social and cultural groups they have created commu- 
nities that are socially supportive and self-reliant through interactions with 
the landscape, local laws, and customs. The authors explain how the great- 
est threat to Gullah cultural heritage continues to be the direct and indirect 
impacts of land development. Much of this chapter’s discussion focuses on 
the largely rural and intact Gullah Geechee community of St. Helena Island, 
Beaufort County, South Carolina, where efforts over the past four decades 
have resulted in high retention of land use patterns, family compounds, and 
artisan skills. Federal heritage recognition and municipal and nonprofit land 
conservation efforts have resulted in protection and conservation of the 
community by the community. However, many Gullah Geechee communi- 
ties located close to major urban areas and other areas developed for large, 
second home and retirement communities have not fared as well. Studies of 
the area contributed to the 2012 Management Plan for the Gullah Geechee 
Cultural Heritage Corridor that is aimed at raising awareness and promot- 
ing action on behalf of the area’s cultural heritage values. 

Ortsin (Chapter 8) addresses the challenge of managing traditional sacred 
and agricultural landscapes in the coastal savannah ecosystem of Ghana 
and shares community experiences in standardizing practices and method- 
ologies for building ecological and sociocultural resilience. After exploring 
paradigm shifts in the implementation and management of cultural and tra- 
ditional landscapes within the perspectives of twenty-first century global 
conservation challenges, he analyses the traditional practices and key issues 
relating to community stewardship of sacred landscapes within the dry 
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marginal forest ecosystems of Ghana. Based on this knowledge, he proposes 
the need for a paradigm shift in the management of traditional landscapes 
for the conservation of culture, biodiversity, sustainable agriculture, liveli- 
hood development, and knowledge management. With this paradigm shift, 
he projects that the design and implementation of effective management 
strategies and action plans will help prevent rapid degradation of the for- 
ests, wildlife, and water resources, as well as sustain biodiversity to address 
the challenges of the twenty-first century. 

Chapter 9 is an essay by Mamyev suffused with feelings that reflect a 
rich personal association with place and meaning. In poetic language, he 
explains how a cultural landscape—the Karakol Valley in the Altai region 
inhabited by Siberian indigenous peoples—is, from the perspective of indig- 
enous traditional culture, a continuing Message from Our Ancestors. As 
Erjen Khamaganova explains in the translator’s introduction to the essay, 
Mamyev understands sacred sites to be the nexus of the Karakol Valley cul- 
tural landscape and he uses metaphor and symbolism as analytical tools in 
his examination of the functions of these sites. His exploration of the mean- 
ing of cultural landscapes relies on a traditional ontology as it addresses the 
need to understand and restore the original meaning of cultural landscapes 
as sacred lands. As Mamyev reflects, the chapter highlights the need for 
further study of sacred lands as key elements in the cultural landscapes of 
indigenous people. Sacred lands are repositories not only of a historical cul- 
tural legacy, but also contain the accumulated holistic traditional knowledge 
housed in deliberately constructed sites featuring subtle and useful informa- 
tion for contemporary survival. These lands could become new spiritual- 
ecological educational centres producing and generating holistic knowledge. 


Part III New Approaches and Policy Frameworks: the 
Recommendation on Historic Urban Landscape (HUL) 
(Chapters 10-12) 


Behind the move for recognition of the HUL paradigm set out in the 
UNESCO Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape (HUL), 
approved in 2011, is the massive urbanization of the last generation. This 
urbanization has resulted in many cities worldwide changing rapidly, and 
often in a haphazard fashion, as a result of urban regeneration, new growth 
areas, large movements of migrants, deterioration of centres, pressures for 
greater density, tourism development, and demolition of historic precincts. 
The HUL initiative responds to this rapid urbanization by promoting the 
integration of heritage conservation management concerns with mainstream 
urbanism. A fundamental question is, how will we redefine a sense of bal- 
anced city planning with conservation as a cogent input into the planning 
process? There is also a need to establish an integrated ‘framework for urban 
regeneration and the management of cities as “socio-economic ecosystems”. 
The complexity of preserving and wisely utilizing urban heritage assets in 
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highly dynamic metropolitan areas . . . requires a specialized approach with 
updated knowledge and skills’ (Van Oers 2012:2). Currently, this capacity 
is not available in many countries, particularly developing countries. Even 
in countries where capacity is available, city planning too often disregards 
many types of heritage assets in favour of seeing heritage as single monu- 
ments and sites. This is not to say that heritage precincts do not exist, but 
there is evidence worldwide that they are increasingly coming under devel- 
opment pressure under the rubric of revitalization programs and urban 
infill. There is a need, therefore, to clarify terms and assumptions embedded 
in the HUL recommendation (especially the use of ‘landscape’) and high- 
light successful cases of conservation-centred urbanism that also abide by 
the cultural landscape paradigm with its holistic approach, participatory 
and democratic process, and long-term vision. 

O’Donnell (Chapter 10) structures her chapter as an explication employ- 
ing sections of the HUL text to make clear the meaning of terms and ideas 
inherent in the HUL paradigm. She weaves examples into the text to express 
the implications and diversity of applications of this important statement 
on the urban future. She stresses that the overarching goal of the HUL 
approach is to manage urban continuity and change and to retain tangible 
and intangible heritage values while cities thrive. The historic urban land- 
scape is one of the strongest communicators of the history and character of 
a village, town, or city, expressing tangible heritage resources and serving 
as a vessel for intangible heritage. O’Donnell stresses that managing cities 
within the context of their historical development and accumulated charac- 
ter respects inherited urban heritage and passes it on to the coming genera- 
tions. She highlights how a diverse, robust tool kit, components of which 
she explores, can be applied to management efforts and tested in a range of 
historic urban landscapes. 

Smith (Chapter 11) argues for the application of cultural landscape theory 
and practice to the urban context in order to move from the object-centred 
universe of traditional heritage protection and management to an ecological 
framework that considers the relationship among objects as much as their 
individual distinctiveness. He presses the point that, more importantly, his 
approach is an ecology that is both natural and cultural, involving humans 
as integral parts of these relationships. He places this idea in the context of 
the evolution of the heritage conservation field over the last several hundred 
years through what he sees as a set of sequential biases: antiquarian, com- 
memorative, aesthetic, and, currently, ecological. Smith argues cogently that 
the UNESCO HUL Recommendation is both a thing and process, particu- 
larly when seen through the lens of cultural landscape theory and practice, 
existing within the ecological bias. He persuasively translates theory into 
practice with a number of examples from Canada that nicely fall under the 
vernacular landscape umbrella. These examples skilfully demonstrate how 
the HUL paradigm and its techniques can apply at the local town precinct 
scale for community-based initiatives. 
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In Chapter 12, Van Oers and Taylor, within the rubric of the Historic 
Urban Landscape (HUL) paradigm, address the rapid changes that are 
occurring in Asian cities and illustrate these changes through insightful case 
studies. The city of Guangzhou in southern China is cited, in particular the 
old urban quarter of the En Ning Lu area of the city with its traditional com- 
munity. This example hints at the rising public concern and involvement in 
the future of such precincts by citing commentaries by voluntary groups and 
websites organized by enthusiastic individuals such as students and caring 
residents. Some comments have focused on photography and documenta- 
tion and others on collection of furniture and old material evidence of the 
history of the area. This kind of action is undertaken by voluntary and com- 
munity associations in China, often under difficult conditions. From a wider 
perspective, the authors firmly claim that the definition of Historic Urban 
Landscape, its concept and approach, and its integration into Asia-Pacific 
traditions of urban planning and conservation will need to take into account 
non-Western notions of cultural landscape if it is to be successfully applied. 
The chapter lays out a comprehensive program for a broad selection of pilot 
cities to demonstrate the merit and benefits of the HUL approach in a vari- 
ety of socioeconomic, spatial, and institutional-cultural contexts with pre- 
liminary results from Indian examples in association with World Heritage 
Institute for Training and Research for the Asia Pacific Region (WHITRAP) 
based in Shanghai. 


Part IV Confronting the Everyday Challenges of Cultural 
Landscape Management (Chapters 13-17) 


In Part IV, five essays address the shift of focus to the integration of evolving 
socio-ecosystems with tangible and intangible values that is at the core of 
the cultural landscape approach. The cultural landscapes under consider- 
ation in this part, whether listed as World Heritage or at national or state 
levels, vary dramatically in size and scope, reflecting the complexity of inte- 
grating theoretical and practical approaches that respect a wealth of diverse 
values. Consistent themes here include the grounding of management strat- 
egies in the values of those represented in the landscapes and the recogni- 
tion that guiding future change through management processes is essential 
to sustaining their values. A notable focus of the authors (Lennon, Dolan, 
Barrett, Laidet) is the existence of the dramatic, complex and dynamic 
large cultural landscapes, which present challenges at both theoretical and 
practical levels and demand new approaches to evaluation, conservation, 
and stakeholder involvement—a point to which Cameron (Chapter 4) also 
draws attention. 

Lennon (Chapter 13) examines three Australian cultural landscapes pro- 
tected under World Heritage, Commonwealth of Australia, and state and 
local governments. In one case study, Lennon charts the process through 
which diverse stakeholder values have been negotiated at the cultural 
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landscape of Victoria Lake in New South Wales. The landscape, which 
contains the largest number of Aboriginal burials in Australia, provides an 
example of the complex strategies designed to balance protection of Aborig- 
inal culture and the landscape, with the need of the Murray-Darling Basin 
Authority to continue to operate a dammed lake for water storage, despite 
recognized adverse effects on the cultural heritage and environment in the 
area. The result is a management plan in which Aboriginal heritage and con- 
temporary Aboriginal involvement in the management process have played 
a major role in the redesign of water and land management. 

Rodriguez-Navarro (Chapter 17) underscores the challenges to ongoing 
indigenous stewardship in his study of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, 
one of the most distinctive, diverse, and threatened areas in South America. 
In doing so, he stresses the urgent need to provide for conservation of the 
natural and cultural values of this significant cultural landscape. Rodriguez- 
Navarro examines the ways traditional knowledge and stewardship of an 
ancestral cultural landscape, transmitted across generations, have resulted 
in the development of sustainable practices that have preserved the cultural 
and biological diversity of the area. Central to his argument is the need to 
recognize the value of landscape management that benefits from indigenous 
insights, transmitted over time through memory and ritual, to protect and 
sustain invaluable biological resources. He argues cogently that indigenous 
self-governance and independence are essential for ensuring that traditional 
management by the indigenous groups of the Sierra Nevada remains a val- 
ued conservation approach for maintaining the heterogeneity of the ecosys- 
tem and its biodiversity. 

Chapters 14, 15, and 16 in Part IV of the book address the conserva- 
tion of large landscapes. This has particular significance in the United 
States where the landscape approach grew out of efforts to achieve natural 
resource conservation over large areas and the need to work across political 
boundaries. Today, while large landscape management in the United States 
remains predominantly nature-centred, initiatives such as the US National 
Park Service’s (NPS) National Heritage Area (NHA) program signal a shift 
of emphasis to cultural landscapes shaped by both human activity and 
nature. Barrett’s case study (Chapter 14) of the 41,440 km? (16,000 sq. mi.) 
Crown of the Continent trans-boundary region of the Rocky Mountains, 
which includes the Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park (designated 
a Biosphere reserve in 1979 and a World Heritage Site in 1995), provides 
a critical example of the shift over time from a nature-centred to a human- 
centred approach, also employed in the NHAs, that incorporates the con- 
cerns of community residents around issues of sustaining their economic 
activity and maintaining their cultural identity within the landscape over 
time. Like the landscape of the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta (Rodriguez- 
Navarro, Chapter 17), the landscape of the Crown of the Continent reflects 
not only the history of the way nature has been shaped by human activity, 
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but equally important it is the territorial memory of the projects of previous 
generations on the site that guides and gives meaning to the present. 

Dolan (Chapter 15) addresses some of the management issues that have 
emerged for certain types of cultural landscapes within the US National 
Park Service, where conservation through continuing traditional use has, 
until recently, been a relatively untapped strategy. Her chapter examines 
current efforts to implement policies, management guidelines, and pro- 
grams that support continuing, or in some cases reinstating, historic and 
traditional uses as well as through engagement with the communities who 
inhabit them. Dolan underscores the enormous challenge facing the NPS in 
its efforts to conserve cultural landscapes in perpetuity despite great forces 
of socioeconomic and environmental changes, climate change in particular, 
and the importance of adaptive and cooperative management that involves 
communities and looks to sustaining cultural landscapes for the future 
rather than seeking to simply preserve the past. She illustrates her thesis by 
using examples that include the Modernist 1960s designed landscape of the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, Missouri, the Navajo- 
owned Canyon de Chelly National Monument in Arizona (established in 
1931), and the cooperatively managed Kalaupapa National Historical Park 
in Hawaii, where almost none of the land is owned by the NPS (established 
in 1980). She provides valuable insights into grounds maintenance issues 
that challenge park managers’ efforts to retain the historic character of land- 
scapes while adapting to changing conditions in the twenty-first century. 
She also calls for increased engagement with traditional users whose knowl- 
edge increases the authenticity of cultural landscapes and whose collabora- 
tion extends the sustainability of the cultural landscape’s social relevance. 
Ultimately, the perpetuation of traditional knowledge and cultural values 
may present the best opportunities for cultural landscape conservation in 
perpetuity. 

In contrast to the nature-centred genesis of the large landscapes in the 
United States, Laidet (Chapter 16) examines the ‘Val de Loire’, the median 
section of the Loire River Valley in France inscribed on the UNESCO World 
Heritage list in 2000. This inscription incorporates the physical, cultural, 
economic, and social environment of the landscape, including its monu- 
ments and the people who interact with it as a living and evolving cultural 
landscape. The cultural landscape encompasses a 280 km long segment 
of the Loire River, with a surface area of 800 km’, and a population of 
1.2 million inhabitants. Laidet provides a comprehensive assessment of an 
approach in which landscape value becomes the common property of the 
territorial communities, defined and implemented under French law with 
the involvement of institutional stakeholders and the inhabitants of a land- 
scape that includes six urban areas and two administrative regions. The 
region’s collective memory defines its heritage values, and the many facets of 
this landscape have become a resource that lets the inhabitants imagine the 
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future. Like Barrett (Chapter 13), Laidet stresses the need for collaborative 
governance and emphasis on the common values that define the way people 
interact with the physical, cultural, and socioeconomic environment of the 
large landscape. 


Part V Climate Change and Global Transformation: Sustaining 
Cultural Landscapes for the Future (Chapters 18-22) 


Part V consists of five essays that address divergent issues associated with 
sustaining cultural landscapes in the face of climate and environmental 
change. Chapters 19, 20, and 22 approach the topic through indigenous 
eyes, further strengthening the claim of the book to address questions of 
management and governance of indigenous cultural landscapes. The other 
two chapters interrogate cultural landscape viability through the lens of cli- 
mate change (Chapter 18) and through human response to natural hazards 
and disasters (Chapter 21). 

Melnick (Chapter 18), quoting from the US National Research Coun- 
cil in 2012, confronts us with the fact that challenges inherent in global 
climate change span the continuum of diametrically opposed knowns and 
unknowns. He points out that these challenges are both disconcertedly 
understood and incomprehensible at the same time. While cultural resources 
in general, such as historic structures and archaeological sites, face serious 
threats from the impacts of climate change, we have the enigma that cultural 
landscapes are presented with different and, in some cases, even more prob- 
lematic issues. He proposes that challenges to long-term cultural landscape 
viability derive from many arenas, including political will; economic condi- 
tions; landscape identification; diversity of significance guidelines; and often 
ill-defined policy, management, and protection frameworks. Nevertheless, 
as Melnick notes, the effects of global climate change present perhaps the 
greatest, and least controllable, challenge to long-term resiliency and viabil- 
ity of significant cultural landscapes across international borders. His chap- 
ter addresses some of those challenges and explores efforts under way to 
address these with links to the examples described in the other chapters 
in this section with a focus on common global issues and particular local 
concerns. It concludes with a set of suggestions and recommendations. He 
sees that perhaps the greatest set of issues to arise in this discussion focuses 
on national, regional, and local capacities to respond to anticipated and 
unanticipated climate change threats and impacts with respect to both the 
cultural processes that developed and sustain each cultural landscape and 
the physical evidences of those processes. 

Sarmiento and Viteri (Chapter 19) use Andean examples to demon- 
strate how the Andean Mountains region was conceived in practice as a 
cultural landscape from the first descriptions of the cordillera general by 
the chroniclers of the Spanish Conquest, to the later use of cordillera de 
los Andenes and its shorthand version found in letters that reached Spain, 
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as cord. Andes. They underline how the prevalence of cultural agency on 
the mountain ecosystems of the Andes is undeniable. It has, through time, 
created current landscape patterns, including the denudated slopes of the 
Lomas in coastal ranges of northern Chile and Peru, the deforested extent 
of the Puna and the location of the bofedales in the plateau of Bolivia and 
Peru, and the encroachment of pasture instead of cloud forest in the high- 
land Péramo of Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. In an absorbing reading 
of the indigenous landscape, we see how the hidden works of farmers and 
nomadic groups that shaped entire tropical rain forests and mountain cloud 
forests in the Andes remain largely ignored, except by those who know how 
to read them. The authors propose that it is time for a new paradigm in 
heritage conservation, whereby the cultural landscape concept is used with 
ease not only in academic circles but also by conservation practitioners, 
both in public and private sectors and in formal and informal management 
of resources. This paradigm emphasizes the new wave of conservation of the 
twenty-first century to cope with the anthropocene’s most pressing issues: 
sustainability and carrying capacity. The authors suggest that recognition of 
what they term ‘heritage cultural landscapes’ will allow local priorities of 
development within acceptable margins of change, and will allow national 
policies to become effective tools to bring pride, respect, and restitution to 
emblematic resources within the heritage cultural landscape. Even interna- 
tional conservation will benefit from bringing down the tone of overuse of 
resources and optimize—instead of maximize—profits in the short term in 
lieu of the long-term maintenance of a better standard of living. 

Tano (Chapter 20) examines the threats to indigenous cultural land- 
scapes globally. He proposes, however, that no discussion directly addresses 
a major threat of global climate change to indigenous cultural landscapes: 
the marginalization and destruction of native systems and institutions that 
create the religious, artistic, or cultural associations between the natural 
element and a people who are the predicate to cultural landscapes. In this 
context, he argues that officially sanctioned reports comport with and sup- 
port the view that climate change impacts pose a direct threat to indig- 
enous societies because of their reliance on resource-based livelihoods. He 
then counterargues that such characterizations of climate vulnerabilities of 
indigenous peoples and the adaptive management policies, plans, research, 
and programs undertaken by international organizations, NGOs, govern- 
ments, and corporations based on these characterizations may prove inad- 
equate, ill-adapted, and even inimical to the myriad interests of indigenous 
peoples in protecting and preserving their cultural landscapes. Taking three 
indicators—environmental effects, effects on cultural practices, and effects 
on identity—Tano comments on the impact of these effects on a number 
of diverse indigenous cultural landscapes in Alaska, Siberia, Arizona, and 
Washington State. He then critically discusses the role of traditional knowl- 
edge in managing cultural landscapes. It is notable that he uses the term 
‘clearly defined landscape designed and created intentionally by man’— which 
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equates to Category 1 World Heritage cultural landscapes normally assigned 
to designed landscapes in the context of designed parks and gardens—when 
he refers to certain organically evolved* indigenous landscapes examples. 
These include the terraces and irrigation systems of the Incas; irrigation 
networks constructed by the prehistoric Hohokam in the American South- 
west from A.D. 600 to 1450; or the Kiki-a-Ola or the Menehune Ditch in 
Hawaii, located just above Waimea town, a remarkable feat of engineering 
and stonework built to bring water from the upper Waimea River to the 
lo’i kalo (taro patches) in the valley. The question we may ask is, why not 
indeed see these as designed landscapes, rather than as a category usually 
reserved for historic parks and gardens? Tano then critically examines the 
role of traditional knowledge in managing cultural landscapes illustrated 
with case studies. 

Mitchell (Chapter 21) opens with the observation that floods, storms, 
earthquakes, and other natural hazards make contributions to the world’s 
cultural landscapes that are frequently misunderstood and underappre- 
ciated. Usually thought of as uncertain and undesirable departures from 
everyday human existence, these kinds of events are widely viewed not just 
as atypical of the places they occur, but also—because of their destructive 
potential—seemingly more worthy of elimination than conservation. Mitch- 
ell opines that this stance is reflected in the bulk of the professional and 
scholarly literature about natural hazards in relation to heritage conserva- 
tion. He observes that flagship conservation instruments like the World Her- 
itage List do not presently showcase the importance of human adjustment to 
hazard in the construction of civilizations. In addition, they tend to reflect 
ideas about hazard management that emphasize only a few of the means 
by which humans have historically accomplished this task, often reifying 
suboptimal approaches that are but partial representations of a much richer 
historical experience. In his conclusion, Mitchell proposes it is now time to 
redress these gaps and celebrate a more complete cultural heritage, a heri- 
tage that has very real present-day value as a stimulus to improved hazard 
management. He then offers four proposals as first steps towards a broader 
and more detailed engagement with this task. 

In the final essay, Akobirov (Chapter 22) presents a singular and poetic 
reminder of the value that a seemingly unremarkable landscape can have 
for a community of people. He outlines how the restoration of the cultural 
landscape of the Rasht valley in Tajikistan was accomplished. He lovingly 
describes the valley as extremely beautiful. All four seasons are almost of 
equal length and on any summer day you can see all the seasons stretched 
out vertically with winter showing itself at the highest altitudes. Pure springs 
pour forth from the cliff sides. The soil in this mountainous area is home 
to more than four thousand species of plants and flowers, many of which 
are medicinal. Springtime in his mountains means a mass of flowers and 
new growth. In addition, there is plenty of wildlife such as bear, wolf, snow 
leopard, deer, fox, jackal, and wild pig. But he also reflects on the valley’s 
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sad human history. In 1949, thirty thousand people perished as a result of an 
earthquake that measured 9 on the Richter scale. The Rasht landscape was 
also temporarily rendered barren. After that natural disaster the government 
forced most, but not all, of the remaining population to migrate to the Vaksh 
valley in southern Tajikistan where they needed agricultural labourers. Ako- 
birov tells how he created a garden in the valley and reinstated fruit trees. He 
then proposes how to bring culture and nature in harmony to work towards 
creating a healthy landscape based on traditional knowledge where pride 
of place, tradition, memory, and heritage inhere. As the story of one man’s 
engagement with a landscape he loves, it is a fitting final essay for the book. 


NOTES 


1. As Descola (2008) reflects, this book ought to be requisite reading for any- 
one contemplating what is meant by nature with ideas of inherent value and 
instrumental value based on a western ethic. 

2. IUCN recognizes six categories of Protected Areas ranging from strict nature 
reserve/wilderness status (Category Ia/Ib) to areas (Category V) ‘that encom- 
pass traditional, inhabited landscapes and seascapes where human actions 
have shaped cultural landscapes with high biodiversity’ (Dudley 2008:vii). 

3. The organically evolved landscape form Category 2 of the World Heritage cul- 
tural landscapes. Such a landscape results from an intimate social, economic, 
administrative and/or religious imperative and has developed present form by 
association with and in response to its natural environment. 
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Mechtild Rossler 


INTRODUCTION 


UNESCO’s role in landscape conservation first began with the Interna- 
tional Recommendation which includes landscape preservation, the 1962 
UNESCO Recommendation Concerning the Safeguarding of Beauty and 
Character of Landscapes and Sites. Among its objectives were ‘preservation 
and... restoration of the aspect of natural, rural and urban landscapes and 
sites, whether natural or man-made, which have a cultural or aesthetic inter- 
est or form typical natural surroundings’.' 

Ten years later, the 1972 World Heritage Convention was adopted which 
provided a sound basis for cultural landscape recognition and protection at 
the global level, with its definition of cultural heritage in Article 1 including 
the definition of sites as ‘works of man or the combined works of nature 
and man’.* However, it took more than fifteen years of debate by the World 
Heritage Committee formally to recognize this type of heritage. The debate 
concluded only in 1992 with the adoption of a definition of cultural land- 
scapes and broad categories of designed cultural landscapes, evolving cul- 
tural landscapes and associative cultural landscapes (see further discussion 
later). Interpretation of these broad categories allows for consideration of all 
types of cultural landscapes from rural and urban contexts as well as sacred 
sites and spiritual places (Schaaf and Rossler 2010). Addition of cultural 
landscapes opened the implementation of the World Heritage Convention 
not only toward a new type of heritage where the outstanding universal 
value lies in the link between people and their environment, but also to a 
better representation of the heritage in underrepresented regions, including 
sub-Saharan Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific. 

With 190 States Parties and 981 (July 2013) properties inscribed on the 
World Heritage List, the Convention has reached almost universal cover- 
age. As of 2013, about 10 percent of the inscribed sites classified as cultural 
(759) and mixed cultural/natural (29) are cultural landscapes (see Luengo 
and Rossler 2012). Notably there is a growing trend in nominations of 
cultural and mixed properties to be included as cultural landscapes. This 
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is particularly so in the evolving and associative categories, and from all 
regions of the world (with the exception of the Arab States). 

This chapter outlines general principles associated with the concept of 
cultural landscapes, examines the landscape definition and its three cat- 
egories and highlights some of the critical issues including the distinction 
between cultural landscapes and mixed cultural-natural World Heritage 
places, aspects related to management, authenticity and integrity as well as 
differences between instruments covering ‘cultural landscapes’, ‘landscape’ 
and ‘historic urban landscape’. 


EVOLUTION OVER TIME 


The World Heritage Convention of 1972 has evolved considerably over 
time (see Cameron and Réssler 2013). The Convention is a unique docu- 
ment prepared in the framework of the first United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment in 1972 and was adopted by UNESCO’s General 
Conference in November 1972. Implementation began only three years 
afterwards in 1975 with the signature of the first thirty States Parties. In 
1978, the first sites inscribed represented iconic natural heritage such as 
the Galapagos Islands (Ecuador) and Yellowstone National Park (United 
States), as well as monumental cultural heritage including cathedrals 
Aachen Cathedral (Germany) and historic cities such as the Historic Centre 
of Cracow (Poland). At that time, the concept of cultural landscape was 
not yet under discussion. However, soon the question of balance between 
natural and cultural heritage was on the agenda and, under the definition of 
‘site’ in Article 1 of the 1972 Convention, a number of large-scale locations 
were inscribed on the UNESCO World Heritage List such as the Rock- 
Hewn Churches of Lalibela (Ethiopia). Some of these inscribed sites could 
be considered cultural landscapes today, such as Machu Picchu (Peru) or 
the M’Zab valley (Algeria). A study by Peter Fowler (2002), an overview of 
ten years’ operation of the 1992 cultural landscape categories, reviewed the 
list of inscribed World Heritage sites and identified a substantial number 
where the outstanding interaction between people and their environment 
could potentially justify their reconsideration as cultural landscapes. 


Towards World Heritage Cultural Landscapes 


The discussions by the World Heritage Committee on the question of list- 
ing cultural landscapes took fifteen years and involved some difficult deci- 
sions. The dossier of the Lake District presented by the United Kingdom in 
1986 was considered as a test case; however, the nomination failed several 
times. Cameron and Réssler (2013) document that the original term ‘rural 
landscapes’ became ‘cultural landscapes’ at the World Heritage Committee 
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discussions. In 1992, following an international expert meeting in La Petite 
Pierre (France),* the Committee adopted the concept of cultural landscapes 
for World Heritage purposes and requested the integration of a definition for 
the proposed three categories into the Operational Guidelines. The Opera- 
tional Guidelines were adopted by the 16th session of the World Heritage 
Committee in 1992, integrated without change in 2005 as Annex 3, and 
remain unchanged in the 2013 version. Paragraph 39 states: 


The term ‘cultural landscape’ embraces a diversity of manifestations of 
the interaction between humankind and its natural environment. . . . 
Cultural landscapes often reflect specific techniques of sustainable land- 
use, considering the characteristics and limits of the natural environ- 
ment they are established in, and a specific spiritual relation to nature. 
Protection of cultural landscapes can contribute to modern techniques 
of sustainable land-use and can maintain or enhance natural values in 
the landscape. The continued existence of traditional forms of land-use 
supports biological diversity in many regions of the world. The protec- 
tion of traditional cultural landscapes is therefore helpful in maintaining 
biological diversity. 


The Categories Defined 


The cultural landscapes adopted by the 16th session of the World Heritage 
Committee in 1992 fall into three main categories (see Operational Guide- 
lines 2013, Annex 3), as follows. 

The most easily identifiable is the clearly defined landscape designed and 
created intentionally by man. This embraces garden and parkland landscapes 
constructed for aesthetic reasons which are often (but not always) associated 
with religious or other monumental buildings and ensembles. 

The second category is the organically evolved landscape. This results 
from an initial social, economic, administrative, and/or religious imperative 
and has developed its present form by association with and in response to 
its natural environment. Such landscapes reflect that process of evolution in 
their form and component features. 

The second category includes two subcategories: 


e A relict (or fossil) landscape is one in which an evolutionary process 
came to an end at some time in the past, either abruptly or over a 
period. Its significant distinguishing features are, however, still visible 
in material form. 

e A continuing landscape is one which retains an active social role in 
contemporary society closely associated with the traditional way of life, 
and in which the evolutionary process is still in progress. At the same 
time it exhibits significant material evidence of its evolution over time. 
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The final category is the associative cultural landscape. The inclusion of such 
landscapes on the World Heritage List is justifiable by virtue of the powerful 
religious, artistic or cultural associations of the natural element rather than 
material cultural evidence, which may be insignificant or even absent. 

It should be noted that there were two parallel processes which took 
place in 1992. As described above, the definition of cultural landscapes 
and changes to the cultural criteria were reviewed at the expert meeting in 
La Petite Pierre in October 1992. In the same year the natural criteria for 
World Heritage Listing were revised with IUCN (International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature) through proposals discussed at their World Parks 
Congress in Caracas.° The proposals from these two meetings were then 
presented to the 16th session of the World Heritage Committee in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, in 1992. However, there was no exchange between these 
two suggestions for revisions prior to the session. The result was that any 
reference to interaction between people and nature was removed from the 
natural criteria and was integrated into cultural criteria. The basis for these 
revisions was directly derived from the definition of ‘site’ in Article 1 of the 
Convention as ‘works of man or the combined works of nature and man’. 
On further reflection a better exchange of ideas in advance of the Commit- 
tee meeting may have been useful in order to better address nature—culture 
interactions, including for mixed sites.° 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES AND MIXED SITES 


A World Heritage cultural landscape is a site where the interaction between 
people and their environment is considered to be of outstanding universal 
value. A mixed site is a place where cultural values and natural values are to 
be considered as being of outstanding universal value. This can be simplified 
as shown in Table 2.1. It illustrates that cultural landscapes have been con- 
sidered under Article 1 of the World Heritage Convention as ‘sites’ illustrat- 
ing the ‘combined works of nature and man’, and are therefore considered as 
cultural heritage. Most cultural landscapes clearly reflect natural values, but 
they are often not recognized as being of outstanding universal value, except 
if such a site has been nominated and evaluated and then inscribed by the 
Committee as a mixed site. In a few cases, a renomination has been requested 
by communities and stakeholders who wanted their cultural values to be 
recognized, as was the case for Tongariro National Park in New Zealand (a 
natural site which became a mixed site with a cultural landscape inscription 
in 1993), Uluru-Kata Tjuta in Australia (a natural site which became mixed 
with a cultural landscape renomination in 1994), and St Kilda’ (which was 
renominated in 2005 as a cultural landscape and extension of the existing 
natural site with a major marine area). In some other cases, smaller exten- 
sions adapted the boundaries of the site to coincide better with the cultural 
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Table 2.1 Cultural landscapes and mixed sites 





Cultural 

Type of site Cultural site | Landscape = Mixed site Natural site 
Cultural criteria (i) to Yes Yes Yes = 

(vi) 
Natural criteria (vii) to _ _ Yes Yes 

(x) 
Evaluation by ICOMOS Yes Yes Yes _ 
Evaluation by IUCN _ With input from Yes Yes 

IUCN 


landscape activities, such as was the case of the Mont Perdu (France/Spain) 
or the cultural landscape of the Madriu-Perafita-Claror Valley (Andorra). 

A major change resulting from renomination of a natural site to include 
cultural values will certainly be apparent in the management regime as can 
be illustrated by the cases of various renominations. The changes are most 
apparent in the approach to management of natural heritage values par- 
ticularly through the introduction of a participatory approach including 
local community and indigenous peoples being involved in the management 
and governance team. The Uluru Kata Tjuta property is a cogent example. 
It now has a cultural resources centre where the Aboriginal communities 
explain to visitors their heritage and knowledge systems where they make no 
distinction between culture and nature in landscape making. The landscape 
is the result of the actions of two forces from what Aboriginal people refer to 
as ‘The Dreaming’: their ancestors human and mythical.® At the same time, 
representatives of their community form part of the park management. 

It is also instructive to look at sites where a nomination failed to be 
inscribed under natural criteria. For example, the Cedars of Lebanon and 
Hortobagy National Park (Hungary) which were both successfully renomi- 
nated under cultural criteria and recognized as cultural landscapes. For these 
sites, the original ecosystem was completely changed by human intervention 
and transformed into cultural landscapes, sustaining living traditions. 

There are also other impacts of the changes to the Operational Guidelines 
in 1992. For the first time, the notion of sustainability entered the Opera- 
tional Guidelines through the concept of sustainable land use. Later in 2005, 
a separate paragraph was included in these guidelines on ‘sustainable devel- 
opment’. This was also a notion at the heart of the fortieth anniversary cel- 
ebrations of the 1972 Convention in 2012: World Heritage and Sustainable 
Development: The Role of Local Communities.’ Traditional management 
and customary law were also specifically recognized in 1992, a notion which 
only saw the light in 1998 for natural heritage. Joint management systems 
were also in practice at many cultural landscapes, as was demonstrated by 
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the case studies which the World Heritage Committee requested in 1992 
which were presented at the Schorfheide meeting in 1993 and published in 
1995," 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES: SHARED HERITAGE 


The cultural landscape categories were especially welcomed by underrepre- 
sented regions where monumental cultural heritage was not a dominating 
feature of the heritage, such as the Caribbean, the Pacific and sub-Saharan 
Africa. Even so, there are also an appreciable number of cultural landscape 
nominations from other regions, for example, in the Mediterranean region. 
The northern Mediterranean countries such as Andorra, France, Italy and 
Spain have been noticeably active in nominating cultural landscapes: in Italy, 
the Cilento National Park (1998) and the Tuscan agricultural system of the 
Val d’Orcia (2004) (Figure 2.1); in Spain, the large-scale designed territory 
of the Aranjuez Cultural Landscape (2001); in France and Spain, the trans- 
national agropastoralist system of the Pyrénées—Mont Perdu (1997); and in 
Andorra, the cultural landscape of the Madriu-Perafita-Claror Valley (2004). 
All illustrate the cultural landscape diversity of the Mediterranean region. 





Figure 2.1 Val d’Orcia, Italy: World Heritage continuing cultural landscape 
inscribed in 2004 (© Ken Taylor). 
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However, despite a number of expert meetings and studies on the cultural 
landscape concept, there has not been much response from the Arab Region. 
Two possible reasons can be identified which may explain this omission. 
These include a lack of understanding of the concept of ‘landscape’ and dif- 
ficulty translating it into Arabic as well as local languages; and lack of legal 
provisions which—beyond the protection of cultural heritage and natural 
protected areas—could be applied to large-scale cultural landscapes and lin- 
ear heritage routes and transhumance systems. 

Until recently, the Ouadi Qadisha (the Holy Valley) and the Forest of the 
Cedars of God (Horsh Arz el-Rab) (1998) in Lebanon was the only cultural 
landscape in the Arab countries. The Qadisha Valley is certainly one of the 
most important early Christian monastic settlements in the world and is 
mentioned in the Bible. Its monasteries are located in dramatic positions in a 
rugged landscape which also include the remains of the great forest of cedars 
of Lebanon, highly prized in antiquity for the construction of great religious 
buildings. 

In 2011, the Ancient Villages of Northern Syrian were inscribed. Regarded 
as a fossil landscape consisting of some forty villages grouped in eight parks 
situated in northwestern Syria, they provide remarkable testimony to rural 
settlements from the first to the seventh centuries. Abandoned in the eighth 
to tenth centuries, the villages feature a well preserved relict landscape and 
architectural remains of dwellings, pagan temples, churches, cisterns, and 
bathhouses forming an important illustration of the transition from the 
ancient pagan world of the Roman Empire to Byzantine Christianity. The 
relict cultural landscape of the villages demonstrates hydraulic techniques, 
protective walls and Roman agricultural plot plans offering testimony to the 
agricultural production of the past (Figure 2.2). 

Moreover, cultural landscapes now appear on a number of national inven- 
tories and Tentative Lists (Titchen 1996, Titchen and Rossler 1995); however, 
despite major efforts, including specific meetings, no substantive tangible 
results can be identified on certain themes. This lack of progress in these 
areas may be linked to the fact that the themes may require transnational 
consideration and may lead to large-scale nominations. Two themes illus- 
trate this: desert landscapes and oasis systems, and agropastoralist systems. 

The Kharga expert meeting held in Egypt in 2001!! focused on desert 
landscapes and oasis systems emphasizing that 20 percent of the earth’s ter- 
restrial surface is covered by deserts which not only constitute exceptional 
ecosystems but also illustrate human adaptation in a hostile environment. 
Therefore living cultural landscapes can be found in oasis systems that dem- 
onstrate ingenious irrigation and complex agricultural systems, as well as a 
number of fossil and relict landscapes which show the extent of previously 
inhabited cultural spaces across the Sahara. Some of the places identified at 
the expert meeting have been the subject of in-depth studies and projects 
including one from Euromed at Siwa Oasis in Egypt. Furthermore IUCN 
finalized a study on Desert Landscapes in 2011." 
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Figure 2.2 Ancient Villages of Northern Syria, a World Heritage relict cultural 
landscape since 2011 and inscribed on UNESCO’s List of World Heritage in Danger 
in 2013 (© Ken Taylor). 


Another theme is agropastoralist systems (Lerin 2010). Several expert 
meetings have covered this topic (e.g. Cevennes, France, in 2007; Tirana, 
Albania, in 2009") and made a number of suggestions and specific recom- 
mendations on how to move forward with the recognition of this type of heri- 
tage which is increasingly under threat. This heritage includes both tangible 
attributes (such as trail systems and vernacular heritage) and intangible ele- 
ments (such as knowledge systems of agropastoralists including rituals, songs 
and oral traditions). The inscription of the Causses and Cevennes (France) 
by the World Heritage Committee in 2011 marks a major step was taken in 
the recognition of agropastoralist systems. A follow-up nomination for the 
Maghreb region was strongly encouraged and is envisaged through France- 
UNESCO project support. 

The Periodic Report of the Arab Region examined by the World Heritage 
Committee at its 32nd session in 2008 observed, concerning international 
collaboration, that there is relatively limited cooperation within the Medi- 
terranean region. Therefore, there seems a great potential for continuing 
an in-depth reflection on the theme of agropastoralist systems which have 
played a major role in Mediterranean societies and globally over millennia. 
This potential investment also offers future opportunities for transnational 
exchanges and serial nominations. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


It is clear that best-practice standards for management are needed for any 
World Heritage site. In this regard it is notable that, for a number of years, 
discussions have moved from a focus on the preparation of Western-style 
management plans towards management systems and long-term sustainable 
management of World Heritage sites and cultural landscapes on a wider 
basis (UNESCO 2004; Mitchell et al. 2009). The studies in Managing Cul- 
tural Landscapes (Taylor and Lennon 2012) address this in cases that mainly 
focus on the Asia-Pacific region, where Western-style management may not 
be appropriate and local and regional mindsets need to be understood. Man- 
agement approaches specifically adapted for cultural landscapes need to take 
into consideration the specific dynamics of living systems. Legal protection 
is not sufficient for the conservation of cultural landscapes and their trans- 
mission to future generations, as their survival depends on multiple factors 
linked to the daily intervention of people with their environment. In addition, 
there is a need to understand how the values-based approach to manage- 
ment and associated intangible values of traditional and indigenous commu- 
nities is relevant in modern cultural landscape practice in combination with 
governance regimes that recognize this factor (Taylor 2013). 

An example of the role a traditional indigenous community can play in 
meaningful management is seen in the Rice Terraces of the Philippine Cor- 
dilleras (listed in 1995 as a World Heritage continuing cultural landscape; 
Figure 2.3) and the Ifugao people, the traditional owners and managers of 
this landscape. Taylor proposes: 


Underlying any discussion is a series of questions. What is their meaning 
to the Ifugao people with their traditional knowledge systems and ways 
of managing them? What are their rights within an international spec- 
trum of conservation? Who listens to them? How do we accommodate 
change? In our zeal to see such places conserved what do we, or should 
we in human rights terms, ask of the local communities who own the 
land as in the case of the Ifugao people? 

Taylor (2013:203) 


Augusto Villalon (2012) explains how the Ifugao who were not part of 
the original World Heritage nomination process have now been brought into 
the management regime. Originally management of the terraces was driven 
by central government agencies but was transferred to the Ifugao provincial 
government after the terraces were placed on the World Heritage in Danger 
List in 2001, not least as a result of the alienation of the local people, the 
decline of the integrity of the terraces and the World Heritage Committee’s 
concern at the subsequent threat to outstanding universal values. A critical 
aspect in shifting to a successful approach to management was the decision 
by the provincial government to work closely with Save the Ifugao Terraces 
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Figure 2.3 Rice Terraces of the Philippine Cordilleras, Bangaan area, Philippines, a 
World Heritage continuing cultural landscape (© Ken Taylor). 


Movement (SITMo), a local nongovernmental organization (NGO). As the 
UNESCO World Heritage Site listing for the terraces notes, ‘Programs have 
been established to ensure landscape restoration and conservation through 
the documentation and continuous physical rehabilitation of deteriorated 
areas, including the revival of traditional practices that addresses cultural 
degeneration.’ Villalon (2012) outlines how the provincial government in 
association with SITMo and local people has approached a reconsidered 
management plan addressing such matters as implementing an integrated 
site management approach to raise awareness in all levels (especially in 
decision making at the national level); improving public involvement in site 
management; reviving cultural, agricultural and ecological traditions; and 
reviving pride of place among the local community.!° 

Integrated management of cultural landscapes not only requires a clear 
long-term vision for the site but also consideration of the social, economic 
and ecological sustainability for the property. This is most important for living 
cultural landscapes, but also for designed and associative categories as well. 

The management of the cultural landscape should ensure that presenta- 
tion, use and interpretation of a property are consistent with the conserva- 
tion of the World Heritage values, that is the specific and unique interaction 
between people and the environment and its tangible expressions and intan- 
gible attributes. The management of a World Heritage cultural landscape 
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should specifically ensure appropriate community involvement from the 
identification of values to the management processes. This is further outlined 
in the World Heritage Cultural Landscapes—A Handbook for Conservation 
and Management (Mitchell et al. 2009). Management should be based on 
cooperative approaches and stakeholder involvement. The management of 
World Heritage cultural landscapes should be flexible and adaptive, linking 
to the broader ecological region. 

Another crucial point is the respect for traditional systems and customary 
laws. In the case of such systems and laws, and if these are well documented 
and substantiated, they have been deemed to meet the requirements set out 
in the Operational Guidelines for the Implementation of the World Heritage 
Convention since 1992. The revisions to the Operational Guidelines to rec- 
ognize traditional systems and customary laws were integrated for cultural 
properties with the inclusion of the cultural landscape categories, and subse- 
quently in 1998 for natural properties. 

Often the sustainable economic development at World Heritage sites is 
restricted primarily to tourism development. But for cultural landscapes, 
this would, in general, not be adequate, as it is also critical to provide a 
basis for sustainable land use, livelihood for people and animals, but also as 
in-situ conservation of agro-biodiversity. Enhancing local rural and urban 
development can support local communities and ensure revenue and income 
through services and products, often those that are traditional and place 
specific (Mitchell et al. 2009). 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


European Landscape Convention 


The experiences with cultural landscapes under the 1972 Convention were 
also taken into account in the discussions which led to the adoption of the 
European Landscape Convention in Florence in 2000. In the early discussions 
of this legal instrument, preparation of a list of properties was also foreseen, 
but this idea was not included in the final version, in order to avoid confusion 
with the World Heritage List. The European Landscape Convention, however, 
has become a crucial instrument to enhance landscape policies in the Euro- 
pean region (Pungetti and Kruse 2010). Its definition of landscape is ‘an area, 
as perceived by people, whose character is the result of the action and interac- 
tion of natural and/or human factors’.'° Table 2.2 illustrates the differences 
among the three instruments in terms of definitions and territory covered. 


Historic Urban Landscape (HUL) 


A major initiative of UNESCO is the concept of the Historic Urban Land- 
scape (HUL) which was set out at a UNESCO conference in Vienna’ in May 


Table 2.2 Comparison of the 1962 Recommendation, the 1972 World Heritage 
Convention and the 2000 European Landscape Convention 


UNESCO Landscape 


Recommendation 
(1962) 


World Heritage 
Convention (1972) 


European Landscape 
Convention (2000) 





Definition of 
landscape 


Territory 


Protection 
measures 


Integrity/ 
authenticity 


Preservation of 
natural, rural and 
urban landscapes 
and sites 


Territory of a State 


Works of man or the 
combined works 
of nature and 
man. Cultural 
landscapes: 
three categories 
defined in the 
Operational 
Guidelines for the 
implementation 
of the Convention 


Each State Party 


Measures taken both State Party 


preventive and 
corrective 


n/a 


recognizes duty 
of ensuring 
protection and 
conservation 


To be deemed of 
outstanding 
universal value, 
a property must 
also meet the 
conditions of 
integrity and/ 
or authenticity 
and must have 
an adequate 
protection and 
management 
system to ensure 
its safeguarding. 


‘Landscape’ : 
an area, as 
perceived 
by people, 
whose character 
is the result of 
the action and 
interaction of 
natural and/or 
human factors 


Entire European 
territory of the 
States Parties 

Ensure landscape 
protection 
through the 
adoption of 
general principles 
as well as specific 
measures on the 
national level 


n/a 
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2005 under the title of the Vienna Memorandum on World Heritage and 
Contemporary Architecture—Managing the Historic Urban Landscape. Fol- 
lowing a number of years of discussion subsequent to the Vienna meeting, 
UNESCO’s General Conference adopted a new Recommendation on the His- 
toric Urban Landscape on 10 November 2011.'* This Recommendation is an 
additional tool to integrate policies and practices of conservation of the built 
environment into the wider goals of urban development respecting the inher- 
ited values and traditions of different cultural contexts. Table 2.3 indicates 
the differences between this instrument and the World Heritage Convention. 

A Round Table meeting in 2006 at the University of Montreal’ address- 
ing the Vienna Memorandum reflected ‘that it was best seen as a transitional 
document that supports the gradual shift away from the preoccupation with 
the historic city as visual object to an interest in the historic environment as a 
space for ritual and human experience’ (Bandarin and Van Oers, 2012:196). 
In this interpretation of the concept can be seen the idea of the city as layers 
through time, giving it clear connections to the cultural landscape paradigm. 


Table 2.3 Comparison of the 1972 World Heritage Convention and the 2011 
UNESCO Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape 


UNESCO 
Recommendation on the 


Instrument 


World Heritage 
Convention (1972) 


Historic Urban Landscape 
(2011) 





Legal status 


Operational principles 


Objectives 


Landscape definitions 


legally binding 
(ratification) for States 
Parties 


binding legal commitments 


conservation of the 
outstanding universal 
value of humanity’s 
heritage: sites inscribed 
on the World Heritage 
List 

general and broad 
categories (applicable to 
all cultures) of cultural 
landscapes identified in 
Operational Guidelines 


no legally binding 
obligation on Member 
States 


encourages them to adopt 
a particular approach or 
to act 

concise and comprehensive 
tool for local 
governments 


‘Historic Urban Landscape’ 
shall be considered 
as an approach, a 
management tool, 
and not an additional 
category 
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Nevertheless confusion remains in the minds of some practitioners between 
the broad categories of cultural landscapes adopted in 1992 and the Historic 
Urban Landscape (HUL) as defined in 2011 with the UNESCO Recommen- 
dation. For example, it was suggested that HUL is a different category of 
heritage to monuments, groups of buildings and sites and even cultural land- 
scapes, when in fact it is not. As Bandarin and Van Oers (2012) demonstrate 
in their book on HUL, it is a management tool that is applicable to monu- 
ments, ensembles, (urban) sites and landscapes. This confusion is unfortu- 
nate as it seems that the comprehensive 1992 cultural landscape categories, 
which intentionally leave out any specific types of landscapes (such as rural 
or urban), have not been fully understood. Their definitions considered the 
diversity of cultures and environments as a whole and purposefully leave it to 
the interpretation of the local and national stakeholders what type of land- 
scapes they wish to consider for World Heritage Listing (see also Réssler and 
Folin-Calabi 2008). In essence, in 1992, cultural landscapes and categories 
were defined and, in 2011, an approach towards urban heritage where cities 
could be seen as cultural landscapes was elaborated. 

Some of these debates continue and contribute further explanations. For 
example, at the 2013 Rio meeting on the Historic Urban Landscape,” par- 
ticipants confirmed that the Historic Urban Landscape is an approach to 
heritage management, and not a separate heritage category. Furthermore, 
it was reemphasized that the UNESCO 2011 Recommendation on the His- 
toric Urban Landscape applies to all urban heritage and not only to World 
Heritage properties. The report from the meeting further notes that “The 
Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape is a policy guideline 
for national and local authorities; however for implementation it must be 
adapted to the local context.’*! In the mainstreaming of the Recommenda- 
tion on the Historic Urban Landscape in the process of implementation of 
the World Heritage Convention, the Historic Urban Landscape action plan 
and tool kit will be of critical importance to ensure the preservation of heri- 
tage values. Therefore, the meeting discussed the Historic Urban Landscape 
action plan as set out in the UNESCO General Conference Resolution and 
tool kit in relation to concrete activities and programmes focusing on capac- 
ity building of national and local authorities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter focuses on the integration of the cultural landscape concept 
into the 1972 UNESCO World Heritage Convention and its application in 
practice. Cultural landscapes were considered as ‘combined works of man 
and nature’ based on the text of the Convention itself. Then, in 1992, a 
definition and categories of cultural landscapes were included in the Opera- 
tional Guidelines. The provisions of the Operational Guidelines (2013) with 
a general paragraph (para. 47) and detailed explanations in Annex 3 provide 
the basis for the nominations of many cultural landscapes from all parts of 
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the world, amounting to over eighty inscriptions of this type of heritage 
during the last twenty years. Today, the World Heritage Convention covers 
981 properties inscribed on the World Heritage List and 190 States Parties, 
which makes it the most universal legal instrument in heritage conservation. 

Over the last two decades, many workshops on the topic of cultural land- 
scapes have provided opportunities to take stock of cultural landscape con- 
servation in general and World Heritage cultural landscapes specifically in 
many places in the world (for example Rossler 2003). 

The landmark year of 2012—marking the fiftieth anniversary of the 1962 
UNESCO Recommendation on the Beauty and Character of Landscapes and 
Sites, the fortieth anniversary of the UNESCO World Heritage Convention, 
and the twentieth anniversary of the integration of the cultural landscape con- 
cept into the Operational Guidelines of the World Heritage Convention—pro- 
vided another opportunity for reflection on progress achieved and directions 
for the future. The fortieth anniversary of the Convention and the twenti- 
eth anniversary of the cultural landscape concept was an opening towards 
enhanced cooperation at the global level, especially with a number of work- 
shops which also included consideration of World Heritage and indigenous 
peoples. 

Looking to future opportunities, cultural landscapes can be examined as 
case studies for sustainable conservation through the close involvement of 
the people maintaining these sites. The World Heritage Convention is not 
only about the conservation of the heritage created by past generations, it 
is also very much about the heritage of our future. It is thus strongly linked 
to the concept of intergenerational equity. This concept is at the heart of the 
World Heritage Convention as Brown Weiss noted in her book In Fairness 
to Future Generations (Brown Weiss 1989). The fundamental principle of 
this Convention is to transmit the places of outstanding universal value to 
future generations. These generations have the right to the heritage of the 
past for their resources, identity and diversity and to cultural landscapes 
linking cultural and biological diversity. 


NOTES 


1. Article 1.1 of the Recommendation Concerning the Safeguarding of Beauty 
and Character of Landscapes and Sites, UNESCO, 11 December 1962; avail- 
able at: http://portal.unesco.org/en/ev.php-URL_ID=13067&URL_DO=DO_ 
TOPIC&URL_SECTION=201.html, accessed 14 January 2014. The original 
working document 12 C/40 dated 30 November 1962 already contained this 
wording; available at http://unesdoc.unesco.org/images/0016/001604/160477 
eb.pdf, accessed 14 January 2014. 

2. Article 1, of the 1972 Convention, available at http://whc.unesco.org/archive/ 
convention-en.pdf, accessed 14 January 2014. 

3. The Lake District was deferred twice. For the full debate and background see 
Cameron and Rossler, Many Voices, 64. 

4. Details on the results of the meeting in La Petite Pierre in 1992 and the follow- 
up can be found in von Droste et al., Cultural Landscapes, 44. 


44 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
. There are eight matters in all; these are just examples. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2A. 


Mechtild Rossler 


. Details on these changes to the natural criteria and the results from the Caracas 


Congress can be found in the working document on the Operational Guidelines 
WHC-92/Conf.002/10, pp. 3-4, available at http://whc.unesco.org/archive/1992/ 
whc-92-conf002-10e.pdf. 


. This seems to be a recurrent issue for the World Heritage Committee, which 


requested at its 37th session (Phnom Phen, 2013) that a specific item be included 
on mixed sites at its 38th session (Doha, 2014). 


. This was demonstrated in a live streamed discussion at the International Confer- 


ence, ‘I Know Where I Am Going: From St Kilda to Uluru’, Edinburgh, Novem- 
ber 2011, available at http://whc.unesco.org/en/events/765/. 


. For Australian Indigenous peoples, the Dreaming (sometimes referred to as the 


Dreamtime or Dreamtimes) is when the Ancestral Beings moved across the land 
and created life and significant geographic features. The Dreaming, or “Tjukur- 
rpa’, also means to ‘see and understand the law’ as it is translated from the 
Arrernte language (Frank Gillen with Baldwin Spencer, translating an Arrernte 
word Altyerrenge). Dreaming stories pass on important knowledge, cultural val- 
ues and belief systems to later generations. Through song, dance, painting and 
storytelling which express the dreaming stories, Aborigines have maintained a 
link with the Dreaming from ancient times to today, creating a rich cultural 
heritage’. Available at http://australian.gov.au/about-australia/australian-story/ 
dreaming, accessed 14 January 2014. 


. For details see the Report of the 40th Anniversary Year activities, available at 


http://whc.unesco.org/en/news/1018/. 

See von Droste et al., Cultural Landscapes. 

Report of the Expert Meeting on Desert Landscapes and Oasis Systems (Oasis 
Kharga, Egypt), 23-26 September 2001, available at http://unesdoc.unesco.org/ 
images/0012/001264/126480e.pdf . 

Goudie and Seely, World Heritage Desert Landscapes, available at http://data. 
iucn.org/dbtw-wpd/edocs/2011-006.pdf. 

These reports on agropastoralism are available at http://whc.unesco.org/en/ 
events/924. 

Available at http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/722, accessed 14 January 2014. 


Article 1 of the European Landscape Convention, Florence 2000, available at 
http://conventions.coe.int/Treaty/en/Treaties/Html/176.htm. 

UNESCO (2005) International Conference on ‘World Heritage and Contempo- 
rary Architecture—Managing the Historic Urban Landscape’, UNESCO World 
Heritage Centre in cooperation with the International Council on Monuments 
and Sites (ICOMOS) and the City of Vienna at the request of the World Heri- 
tage Committee, adopted at its 27th session in 2003. 

Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape, 10 November 2011, avail- 
able at http://portal.unesco.org/en/ev.php-URL_ID=48857&URL_DO=DO_ 
TOPIC&URL_SECTION=201.html. Further explanations and background 
on its development can be found at http://whc.unesco.org/en/activities/638/ 
See Proceedings of Round Table on ‘Heritage and the Conservation of Historic 
Urban Landscapes’ organized by the Canada Research Chair on Built Heritage, 
Montreal, 9 March 2006, available at http://whc.unesco.org/uploads/activities/ 
documents/activity-47-4.pdf , accessed 14 January 2014. 

See Report on the International World Heritage Expert Meeting on the Main- 
streaming of the methodological approach related to the Recommendation on 
the Historic Urban Landscape in the Operational Guidelines, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, 3-5 September 2013 (UNESCO, 2013), available at http://whc.unesco. 
org/en/events/1071/. 

Ibid. 
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3 Sustaining the Outstanding 
Universal Value of World 
Heritage Cultural Landscapes 


Susan Denyer 


INTRODUCTION 


Around 50 percent of the world’s population lives in rural or peri-urban 
areas. Most such areas, apart from a very few places that might claim to 
be purely natural, can be seen as cultural landscapes given that they have 
been shaped by the persistent interaction between people and their envi- 
ronment. But the focus of this chapter is on particular cultural landscapes 
that are deemed to be of Outstanding Universal Value (UNESCO 2013a) 
and have ‘cultural and/or natural significance which is so exceptional as to 
transcend national boundaries and to be of common importance for present 
and future generations of all humanity’ (UNESCO 2013a: para. 49, p. 14). 

Some of these cultural landscapes display extraordinary resilience in 
terms of the long-term ability of their communities to adapt to change and 
development, while making the best use of scarce resources and traditional 
cultural practices. In certain cases, such resilience has often been gained over 
many centuries, through communal efforts, and is based on extensive local 
knowledge passed down through the generations. The communal responses 
to the environment as exemplified in such outstanding cultural landscapes 
deserve to have a much higher profile, as do the multiple benefits that many 
of them deliver. Once lost, these complex socio-cultural-economic systems 
cannot readily be recreated, if at all. 

The Convention Concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and 
Natural Heritage, 1972 (UNESCO 1972), commonly known as the World 
Heritage Convention, is significant for the way it links together, in a single 
document, the concepts of nature conservation and the conservation of cul- 
tural properties. The Convention recognizes the way in which people inter- 
act with nature and the fundamental need to preserve the balance between 
the two. It allows for properties to be inscribed on a World Heritage List 
that are considered by a UNESCO World Heritage Committee (elected by 
representatives of States Parties that have ratified the Convention) to have 
‘Outstanding Universal Value’ and deserve protection for the benefit of all 
humanity and transmission to future generations. In 1992, in order to fur- 
ther strengthen the link between culture and nature, the World Heritage 
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Committee approved a new category of ‘cultural landscapes’ to be added as 
a subcategory to cultural sites. 

World Heritage cultural landscapes have matured as a concept since the 
category was defined. There has been considerable evolution in thinking 
and practice on cultural landscapes as well as on approaches to Outstanding 
Universal Value, sustainable development and collaborative management. 

World Heritage cultural landscapes are seen to represent the ‘combined 
works of nature and of man designated in Article 1 of the World Heritage 
Convention’ (UNESCO 1972:2). They are defined as being ‘illustrative of 
the evolution of human society and settlement over time, under the influence 
of the physical constraints and/or opportunities presented by their natural 
environment and of successive social, economic and cultural forces, both 
external and internal’ (UNESCO 1972:2). 

Three main types of cultural landscapes are defined. First there are 
designed landscapes constructed intentionally that often embrace gar- 
den and park land created for aesthetic reasons; these are frequently (but 
not always) associated with religious or other monumental buildings and 
ensembles. The second type are organically evolved landscapes that result 
from an initial social, economic, administrative, and/or religious impera- 
tive and have developed into their present form by association with, and in 
response to, their natural environment. Such landscapes may be relict (or 
fossil) landscapes or be continuing landscapes that retain active social roles 
in contemporary society closely associated with a traditional way of life, 
and in which the evolutionary process is still in progress. The third type, 
associative cultural landscapes, are seen to be related to powerful religious, 
artistic or cultural associations of natural elements. 

Since 1992, eighty-five cultural landscapes in fifty-four States Parties have 
been deemed to be of Outstanding Universal Value and inscribed on the World 
Heritage list (UNESCO 2013b). Inscription on the World Heritage list brings 
with it the obligation to conserve these landscapes for future generations, 
through sustaining the attributes that convey Outstanding Universal Value. 
The World Heritage Convention as an international instrument informs the 
identification and recognition of cultural and natural heritage in different 
regions of the world; it also responds to evolving values that recognize new 
types of heritage in a dynamic two-way process; this has been particularly evi- 
dent in the development of cultural landscape nominations. As is now becom- 
ing clear, many of these dynamic and evolving cultural landscapes are complex 
structures as well as being exemplars of resilience with the capacity to deliver 
substantial benefits. Such benefits can include ideas of identity, sense of place, 
and sustainability as well as food, other commodities and ecological services. 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS 


For the first ten years or so after the 1992 definition of cultural land- 
scapes, much debate centred on whether or not certain properties that were 
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nominated for World Heritage inscription were cultural landscapes and to 
which type—designed, evolving, or associative—they belonged. There was 
also much discussion as to whether the idea of cultural landscapes was a 
Western notion, relevant only to productive land and as such quite differ- 
ent from long-standing ideas of landscape in, for instance, China or Africa 
where spiritual and aesthetic dimensions were of equal or even greater 
significance. The World Heritage nominations and inscriptions of the last 
ten years have tended to resolve these debates, as there is now a growing 
acceptance that most areas of the world can be perceived and understood 
as cultural landscapes and that the notion is not restricted to any particular 
economic or social associations. 

Apart from the very few purely natural places in which there is no or 
little evidence of human endeavour over time, landscapes of the world can 
be read for the way the inhabitants or other economic players have engaged 
with their natural surroundings. In some places, the unambiguous evidence 
may be slight, such as deserts where pastoral nomadic societies lived, or 
savannah touched lightly by small-scale agro-pastoral societies. At the other 
extreme, urban areas can be understood as places that manifest intense 
interaction with the environment but are nevertheless landscapes where 
development has had to respect the forces of nature. This landscape dimen- 
sion of towns and cities has been enshrined in an historic urban landscape 
(HUL) paradigm which was formalized in the UNESCO Recommendation 
on the Historic Urban Landscape (HUL), approved in November 2011 by 
UNESCO’s General Conference (see Chapters 10, 11, 12, and 14 in this 
book). 

No such formal paradigm has yet emerged for rural cultural landscapes 
to reflect the extensive new thinking that has emerged particularly in the 
context of the World Heritage Convention. In an effort to address this the 
International Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS) International 
Scientific Committee on Cultural Landscapes launched an initiative on rural 
landscapes in 2013 (www.worldrurallandscapes.org/). 

In 2002, as part of the thirtieth anniversary celebrations of the World 
Heritage Convention, a Workshop was held in Ferrara, Italy, to examine the 
rapid progress made in the years following the introduction of the cultural 
landscape category. During this ten-year period (1992-2002), thirty cultural 
landscapes had been inscribed on the World Heritage List. The Workshop 
recommended that a framework for future nominations should be provided 
through the production of Thematic Studies in areas identified as ‘gaps’ on 
the World Heritage List, such as landscapes which are representative of the 
world’s major cultures, agricultural landscapes (e.g. a study of the staple 
food crops of the world), sacred mountains, and the relationship between 
water and civilizations. The Workshop also recommended extending the 
concept of cultural landscapes from its then rural focus to include other 
landscapes, such as cityscapes, seascapes and industrial landscapes, and sug- 
gested the need to demonstrate how recognition of cultural landscapes can 
generate or promote economic development and sustainable livelihoods. 
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Following the Ferrara Workshop, the concept of cultural landscapes has 
indeed been extended to urban and industrial landscapes. But this has been 
accompanied by recognition that defining types of cultural landscapes is 
somewhat simplistic and can be misleading. The three defined types of cul- 
tural landscapes are not mutually exclusive, because most cultural land- 
scapes are a complex fusion of utilitarian, associative, aesthetic and spiritual 
attributes, exhibiting a combination of more than one of the three types to 
varying degrees. This is becoming clear from ICOMOS thematic studies 
of various specific kinds of cultural landscapes that have been undertaken, 
such as the ICOMOS study on Cultural Landscapes of the Pacific Islands 
(Smith and Jones 2007), and others on water management, tea landscapes 
and agro-pastoralism that are currently in progress. 


NOTIONS OF COMPLEXITY AND RESILIENCE APPLIED 
TO CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


The most notable change since the Ferrara Workshop has been in the way 
two new notions have been applied to cultural landscapes, particularly 
evolving or associative cultural landscapes: these are complexity and resil- 
ience. Together the application of these ideas is beginning to lead to a more 
fundamental understanding of the way people interact with their environ- 
ment, of what can and cannot be directly managed, and of the crucial ben- 
efits that some cultural landscapes have delivered and might continue to 
deliver. 

Complexity or complexity theory is an emerging scientific discipline that 
differentiates complex structures from complicated structures. The latter 
can be understood for the way their different parts interact to achieve an 
outcome (such as with a jet engine) and are thus designed, organized and 
can be managed. Complex structures, or complex adaptive structures, on 
the other hand, may be partly organized but also have other numerous rela- 
tionships or systems that evolve or are adapted over time. Such evolutions 
or modifications make use of memory, history or feedback. The relationship 
between the overall structure and its environment is thus multifarious rather 
than linear. Such structures can thus adapt themselves to their environment 
as well as being influenced by it (Cleveland 1994). 

Interest has been shown in integrating complexity theory with landscape 
architecture (Mugeraur and Kuel-Hsien 2012) but the idea of linking it 
to cultural landscapes has yet to be explored formally. Nevertheless, this 
concept expresses perfectly the idea of complex socio-economic-cultural 
systems that underpin the physical manifestations of cultural landscapes. 
Food production or sacred associations may be the main output of these 
landscapes but the multi-layered social, economic, cultural and political 
strands that intertwine to deliver these outputs and other outcomes need 
to be understood in terms of areas of order, as well as areas of flux that 
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have the capacity to evolve. The societies currently associated with these 
landscapes consist of many individual actors; however, they do not act ran- 
domly; rather they share common perspectives and rules that connect them 
together. A coherence emerges that does not have a central source of action 
but is based on memory and experience. Such societies have the capacity to 
grow, learn and evolve within certain frameworks. 

These landscapes display nonrandom variation; they display order as a 
form of dynamic stability but they are also susceptible to chaotic and some- 
times unprecedented and rapid interventions. The social systems are a constant 
dance to adjust the line between order and chaos, allowing the community to 
survive. They have enough stability to store knowledge and information and 
maintain local rules, and sufficient flexibility to allow them to communicate 
rapidly in the face of new circumstances. 

In managing such complex cultural landscapes, care has to be taken that 
interventions do not stifle or overwhelm the inherent capacity of communi- 
ties to react to fluctuations in the environment through self-regulation, nor 
destroy the coherence that provides structure and continuity. We need to try 
to work towards enhancing the capacity of self-ordered systems rather than 
imposing mechanisms from the outside that work against rather than sup- 
port self-ordered systems and local rules. 

This is the point at which complexity theory moves towards the concept 
of resilience. Resilience is a way of describing the capacity of certain com- 
plex, adaptive systems that both change and are changed by their environ- 
ments to survive over time. Having been introduced from other disciplines 
such as health, the term gained currency in relation to the idea of ecological 
sustainability and as a way of analyzing social-ecological systems (Ander- 
ies et al. 2006). More recently it has been applied to cultural landscapes 
(Plieninger and Bieling 2012). In terms of cultural landscapes, resilience is 
a way of analyzing how systems are able to cope with disturbances such 
as demographic or economic changes without constantly changing their 
overall structure or functions. Ultimately there comes a point at which 
change cannot be absorbed and begins fundamentally to undermine a sys- 
tem. Looking at cultural landscapes in this way allows a focus on how 
to enhance their resilience so as to avoid change that would fatally and 
irreversibly undermine one or more of their systems and ultimately their 
overall structure or function, and on how specific adaptive management 
strategies might be devised to strengthen their resilience. Such an approach 
also focuses attention on the acceptable levels of change in terms not only 
of when the overall structure might collapse but also of when the attributes 
of Outstanding Universal Value might become vulnerable to irreversible 
change. 

Much of this thinking has emerged within the framework of the World 
Heritage Convention. World Heritage cultural landscapes are, in essence, no 
different in concept from any other cultural landscapes; however, they are 
places that reflect an exceptional combination of attributes in a particular 
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place during a particular time span which allows them to be considered as 
being of Outstanding Universal Value. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK 
OF THE WORLD HERITAGE CONVENTION 


The World Heritage Convention is a site-based convention. Although the 
Outstanding Universal Value of properties may be linked to ideas, such as 
influence, defining moments in history, beliefs, scarcity, rarity, beauty or 
diversity, it is the physical properties or places themselves that are inscribed 
on the World Heritage List, albeit with a range of attributes deemed to 
convey their Outstanding Universal Value. As cultural landscapes are about 
the interaction between people and their environment, their attributes are 
linked to communities, societies and the environments in which they live 
and work, and the social, cultural, and economic processes of interaction 
between them, such as traditional land use, social rituals, and spiritual 
beliefs. 

Inscription on the World Heritage list entails a commitment to sustain 
Outstanding Universal Value. For cultural landscapes, in putting in place 
structures to achieve this, it is important to find ways to understand the 
complexity that feeds their dynamism, to distinguish between supportive 
rules or frameworks and self-sustaining systems and to identify external 
change that could be so great as to lead to destructive ramifications. 

Of the eighty-five cultural landscapes inscribed on the World Heritage 
list as of 2013, many provide outstanding examples of resilience. A con- 
siderable number of these are also vulnerable to a range of threats related 
to changing economic circumstances or aspirations, and to the pressures 
of tourism. These complex landscapes are in some cases being stretched to 
the limits of the thresholds within which they can absorb change. Direct 
management on its own undertaken by a central authority is usually inap- 
propriate and will rarely work as it often cuts across or even undermines the 
self-regulatory systems that give the properties their coherence and strength. 
More sensitive, adaptive management is needed to provide a type of protec- 
tive framework within which traditional structures can be strengthened and 
major threats deflected. In order to define such management mechanisms, 
an understanding of the social, cultural and environmental capital that is 
embedded in these landscapes and which gives them their resilience is abso- 
lutely essential. 

The following case studies explore the way World Heritage cultural 
landscapes are defined, and how their Outstanding Universal Value is con- 
veyed through tangible and intangible attributes, particularly those that are 
related to ongoing processes. They show how maintaining these attributes in 
order to sustain their value must involve supporting traditional systems and 
rules but must also go further in terms of integrating these into mainstream 
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regional and national economic and planning strategies in order to provide 
a protective framework within which traditional systems can flourish. Such 
approaches can only be effective through community empowerment and the 
initiation of new partnerships. 


Val d’Orcia, Italy 


Val d’Orcia, inscribed in 2004, is an agricultural estate some 25 km south of 
Siena that was designed and deliberately planned by the Sienese in Renais- 
sance times during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when it was inte- 
grated into the territory of the city-state. Its main tangible output was food 
for the city. Although the merchants of Siena aimed to create an efficient 
agricultural unit when they redesigned what had been a feudal estate, they 
also aimed to organize the estate to reflect good governance and to create an 
aesthetically pleasing picture. 

The ideal landscape was painted by Lorenzetti in the Town Hall in Siena 
in 1338-40; its utopian ideas became reality in the Val d’Orcia where inno- 
vative tenure systems allowed the merchants to reinvest in agricultural 
improvements. The holdings were mixed farms cultivating grain, vines, 
olives, fruit and vegetables and with hay meadows and pastures for live- 
stock interspersed between the buildings. Farmers practiced transhumance 
with routes to Meremma and |’Amiata. 

The colonization of the area involved creating new settlements for 
farmers. It also involved greatly enlarging and improving existing villages. 
A dramatic example of a planned new town is Pienza, named after its 
founder Pope Pius II who in 1459 commissioned Bernardo Rossellino to 
enlarge his village to create an ideal town with cathedral, palaces and civic 
buildings surrounding a central piazza, thus bringing together civil and 
religious authorities. Larger fortified settlements include Montalcino, Radi- 
cofani, Castiglion d’Orcia, Rocca d’Orcia and Monticchello. Elsewhere 
the landscape is studded with smaller villages on smaller hills, some also 
fortified. 

The landscape’s distinctive aesthetic of almost conical hills with fortified 
settlements rising out of flat chalk plains were further embellished. The pale 
tones of the fields were punctuated by tall, dark, Mediterranean cypress 
trees planted along routes and around settlements, while the vineyards had 
roses around the vines. This ideal landscape was immortalized in paintings 
by artists such as Giovanni di Paolo, and Sano di Petri, whose work came to 
symbolize the Renaissance landscape and had considerable influence on the 
perception and development of landscapes across Europe. 

By the sixteenth century, Siena had come under Florentine control, and 
Val d’Orcia became something of a backwater. But its basic structures and 
elements of its tenancy systems survived so that the landscape at the time 
of inscription clearly reflected that on the maps drawn up at the time of its 
creation, six hundred years earlier. 
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It was the farmers of Val d’Orcia who wished for a strong protective 
framework to be put in place to allow them to continue to organize the 
landscape in ways that had persisted for seven centuries and thus to sustain 
systems that had shown remarkable resilience. Accordingly it was the farm- 
ers who pressed first for National Park status and then for World Heritage 
inscription. 

Since inscription, wealthy people from Rome and elsewhere have started 
to buy up property; the integrated farming landscape is now under enor- 
mous pressure and without external support, its integrity and coherence as a 
reflection of an agricultural system based on good governance and aesthetic 
beauty will become highly vulnerable. Somehow within planning policies, 
sustaining farming activities must be prioritized, along with the buildings 
needed to support that farming, in order that the settlements continue to 
have a symbiotic relationship with the farmed land and overall the key ele- 
ments of the traditional socioeconomic systems of the Val d’Orcia prevail. 


Cultural Landscape of Bali Province: The Subak System as a 
Manifestation of the Tri Hita Karana Philosophy, Indonesia 


Inscribed in 2012, the terraced landscapes of the island of Bali have been 
managed since the twelfth century by the subak system, a unique social and 
religious democratic institution of self-governing associations of farmers, 
who share responsibility for the just and efficient use of irrigation water 
needed to cultivate terraced, rice paddy fields. Each subak community takes 
just enough water for its needs and passes on the rest to lower-lying commu- 
nities, ensuring that water is shared equitably between the many thousands 
of farmers working between the volcanic rims and the seashore. 

This thousand-year-old system is based on weirs that divert water from 
rivers flowing from volcanic lakes through irrigation tunnels onto rice ter- 
races carved out of the flanks of mountains. The success of this system has 
created a landscape perceived to be of great beauty and one that is ecologi- 
cally sustainable. 

The supreme subak temple Puru Ulun Danu Batur is on the rim of a 
volcanic crater. Lake Batur within the crater, temples and subaks along 
the Tampaksiring valley, a sacred landscape of forests, lakes, temples and 
subaks around Mount Batukaru, and the Royal Temple of Pura Taman 
Ayun together are seen as a manifestation of the Balinese philosophical prin- 
ciple Tri Hita Karana (three causes of goodness). This principle promotes a 
harmonious relationship between the realms of the spirit, the human world 
and nature. The subak system has enabled the Balinese to become some of 
the most productive rice growers in the archipelago despite the challenge of 
supporting a dense population. 

The whole rice terrace landscape, including the temples, is maintained 
by farmers working together in communities. But many village leaders now 
fear that this landscape is poised on the brink of irreversible change brought 
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about by new varieties of hybrid rice, the use of chemical fertilizers, pres- 
sure from tourism, and the installation of water pumps to supply towns 
with water. At the time of inscription in 2012, the need for new approaches 
to support the subak system had become a major topic in Bali’s press. The 
development of the nomination had contributed to this rising awareness. 
The nomination dossier stated that the key issue was how to adapt the exist- 
ing framework of subak and governmental institutions to enable the subaks 
to flourish as before. Importantly, this question extended beyond the eco- 
logical management of the rice paddies to include the preservation of the 
cultural values of Tri Hita Karana, in which the subaks play a vital role. 

Political support for sustaining a system that is now seen to be so closely 
linked to the identity of Bali as well as producing local rice rich in nutrients 
came from the highest level, including from the governor of Bali, at the time 
of nomination. With advice from the Stockholm Resilience Centre, a sys- 
tem of adaptive governance was developed that would connect individuals, 
organizations, agencies, and institutions at multiple organizational levels by 
means of a democratic Governing Assembly. This includes representatives 
from different government departments, and empowers subak community 
members to jointly undertake a major role in the management of the nomi- 
nated sites. Incentives and subsidies to support viable rural livelihoods and 
strong subak institutions were to be coupled with statutory authority and 
enforcement of land-use regulations to prohibit inappropriate development 
within the proposed five nominated areas. The resulting structure promised 
that threats would be acknowledged and addressed effectively by strength- 
ening the control of the subaks over their local environments, and integrat- 
ing them into regional and national policies and support mechanisms. 

The intention was that if farmers and the water temples were empow- 
ered and allowed to gain adequate benefit from farming with traditional 
rice and from tourism, then it would be worthwhile for them to stay on the 
land and not sell out for building. If this were not to happen, the unique 
cultural landscape of Bali could disappear in a generation. Two years on 
since inscription, the effectiveness of this system has still to be tested and 
realized. Sadly the political support has not been translated into effective 
action; the Governing Assembly has not met, nor has the management plan 
been implemented. 


Konso Cultural Landscape, Ethiopia 


Inscribed in 2012, Konso is also reflective of how elaborate water manage- 
ment has underpinned many rural landscapes as a way of working with 
the natural environment to reduce risk and optimize production. Bali has 
water from volcanic lakes, whereas in the Konso highlands rainfall has to 
be harvested directly. The intensively terraced, steep, arid highlands lie at 
the end of the Ethiopian arm of the Great Rift Valley. Stone-walled ter- 
races support small fields of millet and corn, and are part of an intense, 
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communally organized and finely balanced agricultural system incorporat- 
ing water management systems that ensures rainwater seepage from one 
terrace to the next. 

When severe drought afflicted the Horn of Africa at the end of the twen- 
tieth and early twenty-first centuries, it was notable that the Konso in their 
highlands fared much better than farmers elsewhere. They achieved this 
through carefully adapting their systems to changing micro-climatic condi- 
tions. At the time of inscription there was a belief that this long-standing 
socioeconomic system had a chance of survival, but it was acknowledged 
that major changes were impacting on its structures. Customary materials 
and labour for repairing terraces, town walls, and houses are increasingly 
being seen as having a price, rather than being part of a communal obliga- 
tion. Population increase has led to a shortage of grass for thatching and 
for bedding cattle. Forests necessary to conserve water for the terraces are 
continuing to be cut and have become degraded. In its evaluation of the 
nomination, ICOMOS in 2012! considered that, however admirable the tra- 
ditional protection systems currently in operation were, they needed active 
support to ensure they remained resilient in the face of potentially major 
social and economic changes. ICOMOS recommended that before the prop- 
erty was inscribed more attention should be paid to strengthening collab- 
orative management approaches that supported traditional systems and to 
putting in place clear protective policies to address external threats. Nev- 
ertheless the Committee decided to inscribe the property before such addi- 
tional measures were addressed. Unless resilience is strengthened, through 
adaptive management that respects the inherent dynamism of the systems 
in the Konso highlands, and communities are empowered to allow them to 
benefit from farming and tourism, it is difficult to see how the attributes of 
this remarkable landscape can be sustained. 


Osun-Osogbo Sacred Grove, Nigeria 


Inscribed in 2005, the dense forest of the Osun-Osogbo Sacred Grove on 
the outskirts of the city of Osogbo, is one of the last remnants of primary 
high forest in southern Nigeria. Regarded as the abode of Osun, the god- 
dess of fertility, one of the pantheon of Yoruba gods, the landscape of the 
Grove and its meandering river is dotted with sanctuaries, shrines, sculp- 
tures and art works in honour of Osun and other deities. The Sacred Grove, 
which is now seen as a symbol of identity for all Yoruba people, may be the 
last intact one in Yorubaland. It testifies to the once widespread practice of 
establishing sacred groves outside each Yoruba settlement. 

The Sacred Grove is a remarkable example of the way social and cultural 
capital was strengthened by twentieth-century artists to allow the sacred 
associations of the forests and indeed the forest itself to survive. In the 
1960s, the sacred nature of the Osun-Osogbo grove was being challenged as 
many people chose to move away from traditional to established global reli- 
gions. Bits of the grove were taken over for farming and there was a lack of 
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commitment to sustaining the shrines and paths, to keeping the river clean 
and to protecting the natural forest. Such a grove will only remain sacred if 
its local community believes it to be so. With the support of the Oba (ruler) 
of Osogbo, Austrian-born artist Suzanne Wenger started to work with local 
artists to strengthen its aura through creating and installing statues and 
shrines around the forest that loudly displayed its purpose. It was a move 
that engendered great support over the next two decades. By the time the 
Osun-Osogbo Sacred Grove was inscribed in 2005, it had become the focus 
of a major annual festival and pilgrimage for the global Yoruba diaspora. 

This festival brings considerable economic benefits to the town but is 
also bringing pressure for large hotels near the property. The magnet is the 
fragile natural grove with its sacred associations that can only be sustained 
with ongoing involvement of priests, local communities and artists within 
a supportive framework that protects trees and river from damaging pollu- 
tion and inappropriate development. This ‘golden egg’ could too easily be 
destroyed by a drive for commercial gain that overwhelms its sacred origin 
and nature. 


Sulaiman-Too Sacred Mountain, Kyrgyzstan 


The sacredness of places is one of the more difficult attributes to sustain. 
Sulaiman-Too Sacred Mountain in Kyrgyzstan, inscribed in 2009, domi- 
nates the Fergana Valley and forms the backdrop to the city of Osh, at the 
crossroads of important routes on the Central Asian Silk Roads. For more 
than one anda half millennia, Sulaiman-Too was a beacon for travellers and 
revered as a sacred mountain. Its five peaks and slopes contain numerous 
ancient places of worship and caves with petroglyphs connected by a net- 
work of paths as well as two later mosques. The cultural sites are believed 
to provide cures for barrenness, headaches, and back pain and to give the 
blessing of longevity. Veneration for the mountain blends pre-Islamic and 
Islamic beliefs and particularly the cult of the horse. Sulaiman-Too corre- 
sponds closely to iconic images in the Universe of Avesta and Vedic tradi- 
tions: a single mountain with a peak dominating four others, standing in the 
virtual centre of a vast river valley, and surrounded by and related to other 
mountains in the landscape system. The site is one of the most complete 
examples of a sacred mountain anywhere in Central Asia. 

Sulaiman-Too will only sustain its sacred nature and potential for spiri- 
tual and health benefits if it retains a sense of awe, and if the paths to the 
shrines are maintained by the combined efforts of both locals and travellers 
who ascend the slopes of the mountain. Deriving benefits from the site’s 
powers relies upon the effort and inspiration derived from progress along 
the paths to its peaks. Two potential threats to this fragile link between 
people and the forces of nature were acknowledged at the time of inscrip- 
tion: one was the construction of an aerial ropeway to take visitors straight 
to the top, and the second was construction of a large mosque at the foot 
of the mountain. The State Party has acknowledged that interventions such 
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as these could upset the delicate balance between people and mountain that 
has maintained its spiritual power for almost two millennia: the aerial rope- 
way has been stopped and a reduced scale mosque built. 


The Causses and the Cévennes, Mediterranean Agro-pastoral 
Cultural Landscape, France 


This was one of first agro-pastoral landscapes in the world to be inscribed. 
The shale and granite Cévennes mountain chain, the limestone uplands 
of the Causses and the granite uplands of Mont Lozére rising above the 
Mediterranean and the plains of Languedoc and have been used for grazing 
sheep and cattle for eight hundred years. Abbeys, which controlled many 
valleys in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, provided the organizational 
impetus for the development of agro-pastoralism, systematically exploiting 
the resources of the areas over which they gained control. Huge quantities 
of grain were produced in stone-walled fields and then stored in silos such 
as at Tour du Viala du Pas de Jaux. Water resources were organized for large 
farms—as roof cisterns and ponds—and for the vast flocks of sheep which 
moved into the Causses pastures in the summer months from the plains and 
traversed back again in the autumn along drailles or drove roads. 

Like many upland areas of Europe, the Causses and Cévennes landscapes 
markedly reflect the migration of people away from the hills in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Between 1846 and 1975, the area lost two-thirds of 
its inhabitants. As a result, ruined buildings became were widespread and 
many hamlets died. Gradually the trend is being reversed; in the last thirty 
years, people have begun to move back to some areas and slowly reclaim 
the land. Although the traditional transhumance of vast flocks of sheep sea- 
sonally from the Languedoc plains to the uplands of the Causses and the 
Cévennes has now dwindled drastically, there is a determined move to sup- 
port a resurgence of agro-pastoralism. 

Today, around one hundred farmers farm the inscribed property of over 
300,000 hectares. This number seems to be quite close to the threshold 
below which this system of agro-pastoralism will no longer have any mean- 
ingful self-sustaining internal dynamism and could merely become a way of 
managing grass and keeping trees at bay. It is reassuring that the manage- 
ment plan that has been put in place for the World Heritage property, sup- 
ported by all key stakeholders, aims to increase the number of farmers in 
order to try and maintain a viable socioeconomic unit. This single aim needs 
to be the prime management focus embedded in appropriate protective and 
supportive constraints to allow the agro-pastoral system to flourish. As 
the first agro-pastoral inscription from Europe, the Causses and Cévennes 
has attracted great interest from around the Mediterranean as to how such 
landscapes should be defined and managed in a way that strengthens their 
resilience. 
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Many inscribed cultural landscapes capture the relationships between people 
and nature that have proved to be extremely resilient over time. The overall 
structures of these landscapes optimize the use of scarce resources; they also 
have the ability to deal with fluctuations and to develop in a self-sustaining 
way—notions more usually associated with the natural environment—and 
they often reflect cultural systems that are unique to a particular area. They 
also deliver outputs or outcomes that are scarce, valuable and geographi- 
cally distinctive, whether rice, wine, lamb, beef, spirituality or ecological 
services or a combination of these. Perhaps most importantly they embrace 
communities who have communal goals, linked by shared aspirations. Their 
resilience has often been gained over many centuries through persistence of 
communal efforts, through the absorption of knowledge, and the efficacy of 
traditional practices. Once lost, this cannot be recreated. 

As outlined in the examples, many such landscapes are now impacted 
by changes that could exceed their critical limits. Resilient systems are only 
able to cope with demographic or economic changes until certain thresh- 
olds are reached; beyond these, change cannot be absorbed and it begins to 
undermine their fundamental structures and the systems that underpin their 
dynamism and self-sufficiency. 

Clear lessons are emerging from cultural landscapes inscribed as World 
Heritage sites during the past decade. If World Heritage cultural landscapes 
are to be sustained, then it is imperative to have a fuller understanding of 
their complexity. This includes socioeconomic systems, communal manage- 
ment, and embedded knowledge, all of which should relate to their Out- 
standing Universal Value, as well as to their outputs and outcomes. 

What is clear is that World Heritage inscription on its own is not enough. 
Inscription can be the catalyst that is needed to raise awareness of the issues, 
as happened in Bali. But this awareness needs to be harnessed to deliver 
supportive frameworks within which threats presented by major external 
changes can be mitigated and traditional systems strengthened so that they 
may evolve to meet new needs. 

A better understanding of cultural landscapes can contribute towards 
debates about climate change, food security, bio-diversity and integrating 
the four pillars of sustainable development: economic, environmental, social 
and cultural. To achieve these wider aims, the notion of cultural landscapes 
needs to be mainstreamed to raise the profile of the value and resilience 
of communal responses to the environment and the benefits they deliver. 
As Irina Bokova, UNESCO Director-General, said at the 67th session of 
the UN General Assembly in New York in June 2013 in a debate on the 
post-2015 global development agenda to replace the Millennium Goals: ‘We 
need to fully acknowledge the power of culture, as we shape a new global 
agenda to follow 2015... No society can flourish without culture and there 
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can be no sustainable development without it.’ Words alone will not achieve 
this paradigm shift: we need to quantify more clearly the impact and out- 
comes of communal cultural systems on human development, particularly 
in the context of cultural landscapes. 


NOTE 


1. The International Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS), one of the 
three Advisory Bodies to the World Heritage Convention, undertakes the eval- 
uation of cultural and mixed nominations and presents its recommendations 
for inscription to the UNESCO World Heritage Committee. 
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4 Entre chien et loup 


World Heritage Cultural Landscapes 
on the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
World Heritage Convention 


Christina Cameron 


INTRODUCTION 


In the 1980s, discussions about the inclusion of rural landscapes on the 
World Heritage List led to a decade-long global debate about what even- 
tually became the definition of cultural landscapes. Beginning as a Euro- 
pean notion of humanized landscape, the concept has expanded its scope 
through the participation of experts from all parts of the world (Mitchell 
et al. 2009; Taylor and Lennon 2011, 2012; Taylor and Francis 2014). The 
current trend to nominate both large-scale territories and protected areas 
with indigenous populations as World Heritage cultural landscapes raises 
issues about conservation and management. It also leads to the question of 
whether the World Heritage Convention is the best mechanism for ensuring 
long-term conservation of such properties. 

While theories about landscapes and culture were initially developed by 
nineteenth-century German cultural geographers and by early twentieth- 
century scholars like Carl Sauer (Taylor 2012:24—-27), cultural landscapes 
gained heightened attention in the 1980s with the implementation of UNES- 
CO’s 1972 Convention for the Protection of the World Cultural and Natu- 
ral Heritage (World Heritage Convention), an international agreement that 
covers both cultural and natural sites in a single treaty. The driving forces to 
create the Convention originated simultaneously in two distinct spheres of 
interest, one focused on the restoration of monuments and archaeological 
sites, the other striving for the conservation of national parks and nature 
reserves. Within the World Heritage system, the gap between these two per- 
spectives was gradually bridged through the introduction of the concept of 
cultural landscapes. Like the ancient French expression for dusk, entre chien 
et loup—a moment when there is insufficient daylight to distinguish between 
a dog and a wolf roaming the land—the concept of cultural landscapes, 
inhabiting that twilight territory, can be difficult to define. In particular, 
the recent application of the World Heritage cultural landscape concept to 
large, sometimes inhabited territories in various contexts has created chal- 
lenges for determining its parameters. Because the World Heritage system 
focuses conservation actions on protecting Outstanding Universal Value, 
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any difficulty in defining the parameters of a designated cultural landscape 
makes the development of a conservation strategy more challenging. On the 
fortieth anniversary of the World Heritage Convention, as more expansive 
cultural landscapes are nominated, the situation for this type of globally 
significant cultural landscape is complex and dynamic as new approaches 
for evaluation and conservation evolve. 

This chapter begins with an historical overview of the development of a 
definition and categories of cultural landscapes within the World Heritage 
system. It then examines issues that challenge the application of the theory 
to World Heritage practice, including scale of territory, inhabited protected 
areas and evaluation processes. The paper concludes with consideration of 
the effectiveness of the World Heritage Convention in conserving large cul- 
turally significant landscapes. This overview draws on academic literature 
and UNESCO’s extensive archives of World Heritage documentation. In 
addition, it uses results from the annual Round Tables and the World Heri- 
tage Oral Archives collection of the Canada Research Chair on Built Heri- 
tage at the University of Montreal (Cameron C., Canada Research Chair on 
Built Heritage 2008a, 2008b, 2010, 2012). 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


In the years prior to the World Heritage Convention, there were several 
attempts to identify and protect places with significant cultural and natural 
values. These ideas gained momentum in the 1960s, a period that Martin 
Holdgate calls, in his history of the International Union for the Conser- 
vation of Nature (IUCN), a decade of ‘environmental explosion’ (Hold- 
gate 1999:106). This interest manifested itself in IUCN’s initiative to put 
together its first international list of areas worthy of protection, endorsed 
by the United Nations and published in 1962 as the United Nations List 
of National Parks and Equivalent Reserves. It is largely focused on large 
natural parks and protected areas but also includes sites with significant 
cultural dimensions like the mediaeval open-air Parliament site in Thingvel- 
lir (Iceland) and the vast archaeological park at Angkor (Cambodia), now 
both listed as World Heritage Sites (IUCN 1962:5, 11). In this same period, 
because no organization similar to IUCN existed for cultural sites until the 
creation of the International Council on Monuments and Sites ICOMOS) in 
1965, UNESCO took the lead in organizing an international advisory group 
of cultural experts in an effort to develop broad initiatives for the protection 
of important cultural sites. UNESCO wanted to move beyond its practice of 
sponsoring international campaigns to safeguard specific properties because 
its experience with the Egyptian campaign to save the Nubian monuments 
at Abu Simbel had proven to be piecemeal, expensive and rarely replicable. 
An early product promoted by this expert group, the 1962 Recommenda- 
tion Concerning the Safeguarding of Beauty and Character of Landscapes 
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and Sites targets ‘natural, rural and urban landscapes and sites, whether 
natural or man-made, which have a cultural or aesthetic interest or form 
typical natural surroundings’ (UNESCO 1962:1.1), thereby making a con- 
scious link between cultural and natural heritage. In the lead-up to the draft- 
ing of the World Heritage Convention, these cultural experts produced key 
recommendations in their 1968 report to UNESCO. While it focuses mainly 
on cultural sites, the report also crosses over the culture/nature divide to 
highlight natural sites including ‘both isolated features (caves, rocks, look- 
out points, etc.) and extensive sites (hillsides, mountains, valleys, etc.)’ as 
well as mixed sites resulting from ‘the combined work of nature and man’ 
(UNESCO 1968:21). One can conclude that in the years leading up to the 
World Heritage Convention, ideas were in the air about valuable globally 
significant sites that had both cultural and natural characteristics. 

The creation of the Convention is a complex story involving three draft 
texts by IUCN, UNESCO and the United States. The three drafts were force- 
fit into a single convention, called by some a brilliant stroke of genius, by 
others a compromise that left a gap in the middle that was largely ignored 
despite the 1962 United Nations list of natural properties and the UNESCO 
cultural experts’ definitions of culture. The UNESCO draft served as the 
working document, thereby requiring IUCN’s ideas about natural heritage 
to be grafted on to the UNESCO draft, much to IUCN’s disappointment 
(Cameron and Rossler 2013:23-24). 

The World Heritage Convention is often praised as the only international 
agreement that combines cultural and natural heritage sites protection in 
one instrument. Indeed it did, but not without flaws. The Convention treats 
cultural and natural heritage as separately defined entities in Articles 1 and 2. 
In addition, the administrative arrangements work against a holistic approach. 
For example, the UNESCO secretariat rotated for twenty years between two 
distinct sectors—Science and Culture—that had little to do with each other, 
until the two were brought together through the creation of a single secre- 
tariat in 1992. The advisory bodies also were organized along the culture— 
nature divide. Even States Parties had separate departments for culture and 
nature, a barrier to an integrated approach. In summary, the Convention 
did unite culture and nature under a single initiative, but it operated on each 
separately because each involved different sciences, different organizations, 
different publics and different professionals. 

After several years of implementation, during which IUCN gave prior- 
ity to large national parks and wilderness areas, European delegations saw 
that it would be difficult to identify eligible natural sites in countries with a 
long history of human occupation. At the 1984 World Heritage Committee 
meeting in Buenos Aires, French delegate and rapporteur Lucien Chabason 
introduced a discussion on rural landscapes. He was convinced that such 
landscapes could qualify under what was then criterion (iii) for natural heri- 
tage, a criterion on superlative natural phenomena and exceptional natural 
beauty that also included, at that time, a provision for sites with ‘exceptional 
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combinations of natural and cultural elements’, a phrase that was subse- 
quently deleted. He had in mind ‘exceptionally harmonious, beautiful, man- 
made landscapes as epitomised by the terraced rice-fields of S.E. Asia, the 
terraced fields of the Mediterranean Basin or by certain vineyard areas in 
Europe’ (UNESCO 1984:7). In a 2010 interview with Licia Vlad Borrelli, cul- 
tural heritage expert with the Italian delegation for over two decades begin- 
ning in 1982 and Chairperson of the 1983 Committee session in Florence, 
she recalls her efforts to gain global recognition for landscapes ‘profoundly 
modified by man .. . and also by history because such landscapes witnessed 
historical events’ even if there were few tangible signs beyond place names. 
She remarks wryly that ‘it was not easy to convince people who presented 
enormous forests that even a small site like Capri, for example, although a 
humanized landscape, could still be considered a natural property’ (Cam- 
eron, C., Canada Research Chair on Built Heritage 2010).? 

What followed the 1984 discussion is almost a decade of discussion about 
landscapes before a definition and three categories were finally adopted by 
the World Heritage Committee in 1992. The UNESCO secretariat intro- 
duced an idea, promptly rejected by the 1987 Committee, to the effect that 
a property could have ‘natural and cultural elements of considerable value 
which separately do not meet criteria, but their combination could qualify 
the property’ (UNESCO 1987:5). In this connection, Figure 4.1 illustrates 
UNESCO’s 1987 proposal on rural landscapes. It is interesting to note that 
this suggestion came from Michel Batisse, Director of the Science Sector. 
According to the document, nominations of such landscapes would need to 
be evaluated jointly by both advisory bodies, ICOMOS and IUCN. 

Between 1984 and 1987, there is a notable shift in terminology from ‘rural’ 
to ‘cultural’ landscapes. Chabason clearly prefers the term ‘rural’ which he 
introduced at the 1984 World Heritage Committee meeting. He views rural 
landscapes as places created by human transformation of the land, result- 
ing in sites that are neither natural areas nor historical monuments. But 
whereas Batisse’s proposal in 1987 generally uses the term ‘rural landscape’ 
to describe sites that are ‘ecologically balanced, aesthetically beautiful and 
culturally interesting landscapes’, the Committee at that same session uses 


Case 4: 


Property has natural and 
cultural elements of 

x : considerable value which 
separately do not meet 
criteria, but their 
combination could qualify 
the property as a mixed 
site. 


Figure 4.1 Proposal from Michel Batisse for rural landscapes, presented to the 
1987 World Heritage Committee. 
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the term ‘cultural landscape’ in its decision to defer inscription of the Lake 
District National Park (United Kingdom): ‘The Committee wished to leave 
open its decision on this nomination until it had further clarified its position 
regarding the inscription of cultural landscapes’ (UNESCO 1988:10). Cha- 
bason, who subsequently participated in the 1992 UNESCO expert meeting 
on cultural landscapes at La Petite Pierre, offers an explanation for this shift, 
attributing it in part to the limits of the Convention and in part to the domi- 
nant influence of anthropologists at UNESCO. Chabason suggests: 


‘rural’ only makes sense for the French, the Italians, and Western Euro- 
peans. It makes no sense for many countries. It is not within the Conven- 
tion. The Convention is cultural or natural. So the question is, in order 
to operationalize this idea, one had to link rural landscapes to one of the 
two branches, and thus use either the word natural or cultural. So they 
used the word ‘cultural’ landscapes. The word ‘rural’ could no longer be 
used because it was not in the Convention or in the Operational Guide- 
lines from Luxor. So you know, anthropologists have the art of describing 
all human activities as cultural. And UNESCO is a place where anthro- 
pologists are very influential. I think that this creates a lot of ambiguity 
because the r 6Sice fields in Java are not a cultural landscape, they are a 
rural landscape. But in the view of an anthropologist, it is a cultural land- 
scape (Cameron, C., Canada Research Chair on Built Heritage 2012). 


As a way forward, the United Kingdom agreed to use the Lake District 
as a test case. In 1987, the site was deferred, although it had been recom- 
mended by ICOMOS under cultural criteria (ii), (v) and (vi). At that time 
IUCN was unsure about whether it met the definition for natural heritage in 
Article 2 of the Convention. Three years later in 1990, the Lake District was 
considered again, this time only as a cultural property recommended again 
for inscription by ICOMOS. After a lengthy discussion, the 1990 Commit- 
tee deferred the Lake District for a second time on the grounds that it did 
not have clear criteria: ‘It was recalled that the lack of appropriate criteria 
for the examination of cultural landscapes had been a concern of the Com- 
mittee for several years’ (UNESCO 1990:8). When it was rejected in 1990, 
Léon Pressouyre, ICOMOS World Heritage advisor at that time, called the 
decision an ‘historic error .. . and proof that the Convention remains a 
somewhat archaic instrument . . . which has a broad and generous vision 
of nature produced by IUCN and thereafter by the environmentalists, and 
a narrow perception of culture that is confused with architectural monu- 
ments’ (Cameron, C., Canada Research Chair on Built Heritage 2008b).° 

What followed was the organization of a key meeting of cultural and 
natural heritage experts in 1992 at the headquarters of the Parc naturel 
régional des Vosges du Nord at La Petite Pierre. The results from this meet- 
ing represent a shift from a European view of cultural landscapes towards 
a global perspective, brought about in part by the leadership of New 
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Zealander Bing Lucas, who was a strong advocate for living protected land- 
scapes within IUCN, and by Herb Stovel, then ICOMOS Secretary General, 
who insisted that experts for the meeting be chosen from various disciplines 
and from all regions of the world. The meeting recommended a framework 
of cultural landscape definitions as well as amendments to World Heritage 
criteria and the Committee’s Operational Guidelines. In a 2008 interview, 
Adrian Phillips noted that Lucas, then Chair of IUCN’s World Commission 
on Protected Areas was ‘much involved in the drafting of the definition of 
cultural landscapes and identification of those three categories’ (Cameron, 
C., Canada Research Chair on Built Heritage 2008a). 

The breakthrough at La Petite Pierre was the introduction of the concept 
of associative value for landscapes ‘justified by virtue of powerful religious, 
artistic or cultural associations of the natural element rather than material 
cultural evidence, which may be insignificant or even absent’ (UNESCO 
1992: annex I, 5). This paradigm shift is attributable to the persuasive pow- 
ers of Australian Isabel McBryde, who astounded her colleagues by explain- 
ing the spiritual dimensions of indigenous landscapes. Through McBryde 
and others, the results at La Petite Pierre also marked the tentative begin- 
nings of a shift towards understanding values of those who lived in and were 
spiritually associated with landscapes. In a recent article, Aurélie Gfeller 
documents this change in regional perspective, which she calls ‘a shift in 
the geography of power among experts involved in global heritage gover- 
nance’ (Gfeller 2013:485). The 1992 meeting at La Petite Pierre produced a 
definition and the framework for World Heritage cultural landscapes which 
the World Heritage Committee formally adopted including three categories: 
designed landscapes, organically evolved landscapes and associative cul- 
tural landscapes. The first cultural landscape to be inscribed was Tongariro 
National Park (New Zealand). By 2013, there were more than eighty cul- 
tural landscapes on the World Heritage List. 


ISSUES AND CHALLENGES 


Twenty years of experience in applying the cultural landscapes categories 
within the World Heritage system have raised some challenges for effec- 
tive implementation of the Convention, including issues of scale, criteria for 
large natural areas with indigenous populations, and advisory body evalu- 
ation processes. 


Scale 


The first issue is the burgeoning size of properties proposed as cultural land- 
scapes. There is a recent tendency to bring forward landscapes that occupy 
vast swaths of territory with multiple values. The increase in territory is 
in direct response to understanding cultural landscapes as systems, where 
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individual parts do not represent the values adequately on their own, but 
rather need to be seen as connected. Such proposals raise questions about 
effective conservation, buffer zone management and visual integrity. 

An early example of a large-scale cultural property precedes the adoption 
of the cultural landscapes categories. The trailblazer is the imaginative 1993 
inscription of the Spanish section of the pilgrimage route of Santiago de 
Compostela that was presented as a cultural corridor. The property included 
over 1,800 buildings of historic interest and parts of the pilgrimage roadway. 
Five years later, France added its portion, known as the Routes of Santiago 
de Compostela, including four main pilgrimage routes and feeder pathways 
for a total of sixty-nine carefully selected sites and 150 km of road. The 
sheer scale of these two World Heritage Sites, while meticulously focused on 
the theme of religious and cultural exchange in the Middle Ages, nonetheless 
presents challenges for boundary definitions and conservation management. 

Almost two decades later, Rio de Janeiro became the largest cultural land- 
scape on the World Heritage List to date. It is an urban landscape—but 
without the city. Rio de Janeiro: Carioca Landscapes between the Mountain 
and the Sea (Brazil) is a serial nomination made up of four sites (Figure 4.2). 
The property includes the key natural elements that have shaped the city’s 
development, including Tijuca National Park, the hills around Guanabara 





Figure 4.2. Rio de Janeiro: Carioca Landscapes between the Mountain and the Sea 
(Brazil) (UNESCO © Silvan Rehfeld). 
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Bay, Corcovado Mountain with its iconic statue of Christ, the botanical 
gardens and the designed landscapes at Flamengo Park facing Copacabana 
Bay. Its Outstanding Universal Value derives from the way the natural land- 
scapes have been modified and given cultural meaning. The sheer scale of 
the site presents challenges for effective conservation. In evaluating the site, 
ICOMOS underlined the need for coordinated management in such a large 


property: 


Without an overall framework for the coordination of management 
across all the component sites of the nomination yet in place, the effec- 
tiveness of management in addressing the need to sustain attributes of 
Outstanding Universal Value is limited. Undoubtedly some of the indi- 
vidual sites are well managed, but the lack of a coordinated and col- 
laborative mechanism means that the real challenges that all sites as a 
whole face in sustaining the intactness of the cultural landscape cannot 
be adequately addressed. 

(ICOMOS 2012:389) 


The evaluation points to the need to balance efforts between the micro and 
the macro levels. ‘Although the cultural landscape is drawn on a large can- 
vas, its management does need to respect the smaller details of the compo- 
nent parts’ (ICOMOS 2012:390). 

For most World Heritage properties, the protection of important views 
within the sites and in buffer zones can be difficult. In particular, large- 
scale cultural landscapes present special challenges because of the distant 
views they usually enjoy. The term ‘visual integrity’ is not clearly defined 
in the World Heritage system and has never appeared in the Committee’s 
Operational Guidelines. Nonetheless, a recent international expert meeting 
on the subject recommended that the term be replaced by ‘visual impacts’ 
(UNESCO 2013b:2). The term ‘visual integrity’ first appeared in a World 
Heritage context in a 1996 report of an expert meeting which noted that 
the notion applies to both natural and cultural criteria (UNESCO 1996:4). 
In 2002 the World Heritage Committee began to call for the protection of 
visual integrity for cultural sites, in particular for listed monuments and 
historic cities like Cologne Cathedral (Germany) and the Historic Centre of 
Vienna (Austria) (Cameron 2008:23-28). While this issue does not belong 
exclusively to cultural landscapes, it is perhaps significant that the first prop- 
erty to be removed from the World Heritage List for loss of visual integrity 
is a cultural landscape. The Dresden Elbe Valley (Germany) was delisted in 
2009 because the bridge project was deemed to cause irreversible damage to 
the site’s Outstanding Universal Value and its integrity. The Committee at 
an earlier session had noted ‘the negative results of the visual impact study 
carried out on the Waldschlésschen bridge’ and declared that its construc- 
tion would ‘irreversibly damage the values and integrity of the property’ 
(UNESCO 2006:112). 
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It is noteworthy that the Dresden Elbe Valley has well-defined boundaries 
along an 18 km route. In the case of Rio de Janeiro: Carioca Landscapes 
between the Mountain and the Sea, the extensive landscape and buffer zone, 
comprised of the densely populated city between the mountains and the sea, 
are much larger and vulnerable to intense development pressures. ICOMOS 
underscored the importance of protecting the important views and broad 
setting of the site, noting the ‘unfortunate visual impacts’ of earlier struc- 
tures around the bay (ICOMOS 2012:387). One can only speculate on the 
way that visual integrity issues will play out for future large sites that may 
come forward. 


Protected Areas 


The second issue applies to large protected natural areas partially occupied 
by human settlement. The 1992 cultural landscapes definition and catego- 
ries made it possible for many heritage sites that represent the interaction of 
people and nature to be considered for World Heritage designation. But it 
is still difficult to bridge the culture—nature divide in large protected natural 
areas inhabited by groups of people, often indigenous populations. To date, 
the methodologies developed to compare associative cultural landscapes are 
not necessarily helpful in such cases for determining Outstanding Universal 
Value, the threshold for World Heritage listing. First, there is reluctance 
on the part of some groups to claim exceptionality and a preference not 
to distinguish their interactions with their landscape from those of other 
communities. In addition, there are differing perceptions of value. From an 
Aboriginal perspective, value often derives from the inseparable relation- 
ship between indigenous people and their environment and through this 
relationship the conservation of the natural world. On the other hand, in 
such cases the World Heritage Convention focuses on the exceptional char- 
acter of cultural traditions and the capacity of the natural site to reflect and 
sustain them. The challenge is to see how, or if, the World Heritage system 
can recognize the exceptionality of the indissoluble link between people and 
nature in large protected areas. 

Specifically, the issue comes down to the application of World Heritage 
inscription criteria. Within the current wording, it is difficult to demon- 
strate that cultural systems are necessary to sustain the value of large pro- 
tected areas or that nature is imbued with cultural value in a property to 
a degree that is exceptional. This difficulty stems, in part, from merging 
cultural and natural criteria without exploring the full potential of such 
a move. The idea of a merger came from the 1996 international expert 
meeting in the Parc national de la Vanoise, France. Participants ‘discussed 
the continuum from nature to culture that is covered by World Heritage 
and acknowledged the complexity of the interactions between nature and 
culture’. Noting that the ‘use of terminologies such as natural, cultural, 
mixed and cultural landscapes to distinguish World Heritage Sites was 
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undermining the Convention’s uniqueness in its recognition of the nature- 
culture continuum’, the experts recommended the development of one set 
of criteria on the grounds that it would promote a unified identity for all 
properties (UNESCO 1996:3-4). This proposal was taken up by the 1998 
UNESCO expert meeting held in Amsterdam following a presentation from 
a participant at the Vanoise meeting, Alain Megret, who argued that crite- 
ria should not become ‘straight jackets’ but instead should accommodate 
different perceptions of what might be Outstanding Universal Value. At 
the Amsterdam meeting, representatives of the World Heritage advisory 
bodies supported a unified set of criteria on the grounds that this would 
give ‘greater recognition of the continuum of, and interactions between, 
culture and nature’. Bing Lucas stated that ‘TUCN considers the four cat- 
egories of World Heritage (natural, cultural, mixed and cultural landscape) 
as confusing and undermining the uniqueness of the Convention’. Carmen 
Anon, speaking for ICOMOS, observed that ‘a single set of ten criteria 
would abolish the formal distinction between cultural and natural heritage’ 
(UNESCO 1998:2-4, 12). 

Based on these endorsements, the World Heritage Committee decided 
to unify the inscription criteria as part of the revamping of the Oper- 
ational Guidelines. At the time, it simply adopted the recommendation 
with little discussion about the implications of such a merger (UNESCO 
1999:32-34; UNESCO 2004:43). Despite the unified set of criteria, the 
World Heritage system continues to operate as if nothing has changed. 
ICOMOS identifies with criteria (i) to (vi) and IUCN with criteria (vii) 
to (x). There has been little analysis or creative thinking to explore the 
implications and potential of the integrated list of criteria. So the chal- 
lenge remains as to how to recognize the cultural value of nature in large 
protected areas. 


Evaluation Processes 


The third issue is the evaluation process. Whether a country nominates a 
cultural landscape under cultural criteria alone or under both cultural and 
natural criteria, the evaluation process is carried out separately and indepen- 
dently by ICOMOS and IUCN, without reference to each other. While there 
may be joint missions to a proposed site, the subsequent assessments are 
conducted within each international advisory body. This approach means 
that the gap or the space in between culture and nature does not benefit 
from an interdisciplinary dialogue. Over time, such discussions might lead 
to a more holistic treatment of such properties and contribute to break- 
ing down the traditional silos between nature conservation and cultural 
heritage. At its 2013 session in Phnom Penh, following a discussion of the 
nominated property Pimachiowin Aki (Canada), the Committee noted the 
inadequacy of separate advisory body evaluation processes and regretted 
that this approach ‘does not facilitate a shared decision-making process’ 
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(UNESCO 2013a:175-76). As a result, the Committee has called for a 
debate at its 2014 session in Qatar on potential changes to the evaluation 
processes currently used by ICOMOS and IUCN. 


CONCLUSION 


On the fortieth anniversary of the World Heritage Convention, the cul- 
tural landscape definition and categories are well established and known 
globally. To a large extent they have successfully bridged the gap between 
natural and cultural heritage. Even so, application of a cultural landscape 
concept to large, sometimes inhabited, territories has become increasingly 
challenging and requires the development of new, more complex strategies 
for evaluation and conservation. These large areas have layered values as 
well as active social and cultural roles. Like historic cities, this type of liv- 
ing cultural landscape is an inherently dynamic place with multiple layers 
of meaning and continual additive change. Some are associative landscapes, 
with a shift of focus to living, evolving ecosystems with both tangible and 
intangible values. The growing complexity of describing their Outstanding 
Universal Value and the attributes that carry these values is proving to be 
a challenge. Conservation is at the heart of the World Heritage Conven- 
tion. But it is difficult to prepare appropriate conservation strategies when 
the values are multiple and sometimes unclear. The 2010 Montreal Round 
Table emphasized that people are at the centre of landscape protection: ‘The 
characteristics that require conservation are not only physical attributes, 
but intangible attributes like feeling, meaning and cultural traditions that 
often influence landscape heritage. What requires management is the inter- 
face between people and nature’ (Cameron 2010:170). As properties grow 
in scale and diversity, new forms of governance will be required as well as 
creative approaches to management that engage the diversity of owners and 
stakeholders involved in such sites. 

While the concept of cultural landscapes has generated interest, enthusi- 
asm and innovative proposals for World Heritage Sites, some of the more 
recent nominations represent a new frontier for the application of the con- 
cept, primarily through their large size and the inclusion of human com- 
munities. More effort is needed to refine the theoretical framework for such 
sites. In particular, discussion among experts and communities is needed to 
determine more clearly how good stewardship can be achieved for large- 
scale landscapes. This broad territorial approach raises questions about 
whether the World Heritage Convention is the most appropriate interna- 
tional framework for this kind of site. Large inhabited natural areas with 
intangible cultural values do not necessarily fit the World Heritage require- 
ments for selectivity and exceptionality and thereby run the risk of being 
excluded from the protection afforded by this international treaty. Has the 
shift in thinking generated by landscapes moved the cultural heritage field 
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towards a broad-based territorial approach to conservation within that twi- 
light zone between nature and culture? It is not yet clear whether we have 
a dog or a wolf. 


NOTES 


1. Canada Research Chair on Built Heritage, ‘Audio interview of Licia Vlad Bor- 
relli’, Rome, 6 May 2010. ‘C’était des paysages qui avaient été profondément 
modifiés par ’ Homme et... méme par l’histoire parce que c’était des paysages 
ot été passé Phistoire et que méme s’il n’y avait pas un signe tangible tout de 
méme ils conservaient seulement dans le nom. . . ca n’a pas été facile de faire 
comprendre a des gens qui présentaient des énormes foréts que méme un petit 
endroit comme Capri, par exemple, pouvait entrer entre les biens naturels parce 
qu’il était anthropisé mais tout de méme il avait une qualité de bien naturel.’ 

2. Canada Research Chair on Built Heritage, ‘Audio interview of Lucien Cha- 
bason’, Paris, 2 October 2012. ‘Ruraux, ¢a n’a de sens que pour les frangais, 
les italiens, les européens de l’Ouest. Ca n’a pas de sens pour beaucoup de 
pays. Ca n’entre pas dans la Convention. La Convention, c’est culturel ou 
naturel. Et donc la question, pour rendre opérationnelle cette idée, il fallait 
rattacher les paysages ruraux a l’une des deux branches, et donc utiliser le mot 
soit naturel soit culturel. Alors on a utilisé le mot paysages “culturels.” Le 
mot “rural” ne pouvait plus entrer, n’était pas dans la Convention, n’était pas 
dans les Guidelines de Luxor. Alors vous savez, les anthropologues ont l’art 
de qualifier de culturel toutes les activités humaines. Et ici, PUNESCO, c’est 
un lieu ot les anthropologues ont beaucoup d’influence. Je pense que ¢a crée 
beaucoup d’ambiguité, parce ce que les riziéres de Java ne sont pas un paysage 
culturel, c’est un paysage rural. Mais au sens d’un anthropologue, c’est un 
paysage culturel.’ 

3. Canada Research Chair on Built Heritage, ‘Audio interview of Léon Pressouyre’, 
Paris, 18 November 2008. ‘Je pense qu’on a fait une erreur historique . . . 
la Convention reste toujours un instrument un peu archaique ... ot il y a une 
vision large et généreuse de la nature qui a été produite par l’UICN et par les 
écologistes par la suite et ot il y a une perception encore trés limitative de la 
culture parce que la culture dans “mon pére fondateur” se confondait avec 
Parchitecture.’ 
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Towards Connected Practice 


Leticia Leitao and Tim Badman 


INTRODUCTION 


Cultural landscapes are defined in the Operational Guidelines for the Imple- 
mentation of the World Heritage Convention as 


cultural properties and represent the ‘combined works of nature and 
man’ designated in Article 1 of the Convention. They are illustrative 
of the evolution of human society and settlement over time, under the 
influence of the physical constraints and/or opportunities presented by 
their natural environment and of successive social, economic and cul- 
tural forces, both external and internal. 

(UNESCO 2013: annex 3, para. 6) 


Article 1 defines what shall be considered as cultural heritage for the pur- 
poses of the World Heritage Convention. It is the wording under ‘sites’ that 
are ‘combined works of nature and man’ under Article 1 of the World Heri- 
tage Convention that provides the basis for recognition of cultural land- 
scapes. That is why cultural landscapes are cultural properties and represent 
the combined works of nature and of man. 

From a conceptual point of view, the definition of cultural landscapes 
has come to represent the integration of cultural and natural heritage as the 
combined works of people and nature. From a procedural point of view 
under the World Heritage system, by being recognized as cultural proper- 
ties, cultural landscapes are therefore inscribed on the World Heritage List 
under cultural criteria only.' Cultural criteria (i-vi) are used to assess cul- 
tural values and natural criteria (vii-x) for natural values. By being inscribed 
solely under cultural criteria, the interaction between cultural and natural 
values may be seen not to be fully recognized. The debate on this point is 
further complicated by the reality that in the belief systems of many tra- 
ditional and indigenous societies worldwide, a Western division between 
culture and nature does not exist. In this case, the natural and cultural val- 
ues being put forth are evaluated separately as if constituting two separate 
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nominations. Here again, it is not the combination or integration between 
cultural and natural values that is recognized as outstanding. Consequently, 
the integration of natural and cultural heritage under the Convention still 
poses some challenges in practice. 

This chapter examines how the World Heritage Convention addresses 
both natural and cultural heritage on an equal basis but that the division 
between these two fields persists. It also addresses how the concept of cul- 
tural landscapes was included, in part, to bridge that division but has only 
addressed it partially. The differences between cultural landscapes and 
mixed properties are considered and how both of these designations, as they 
are currently applied, present shortcomings when it comes to the integration 
of cultural and natural values. Although the World Heritage criteria have 
changed over time to seek to address these issues, limitations still prevail. 
The current processes of nomination and evaluation are carried out in a 
disconnected manner for cultural and natural properties, posing significant 
procedural challenges for properties where potential Outstanding Universal 
Value represents an integration of natural and cultural dimensions that can- 
not be readily deconstructed into separate values. Recent research and ini- 
tiatives are increasingly pointing to the need for further articulation between 
the fields of cultural and natural heritage and for ways that IUCN (Interna- 
tional Union for the Conservation of Nature) and ICOMOS (International 
Council on Monuments and Sites) can work more closely together to form 
a genuinely integrated consideration of an integrated natural and cultural 
heritage under the World Heritage Convention. 


CULTURAL AND NATURAL HERITAGE UNDER 
THE WORLD HERITAGE CONVENTION 


History of the Relationship between Cultural and 
Natural Heritage in the Development of the Convention 


The World Heritage Convention was the first international instrument to 
address the protection of both cultural and natural heritage. However it is 
important to recall that its creation resulted from bringing together sepa- 
rate initiatives and that the equal weight accorded to culture and nature 
in the Convention derives from that process rather than from a fully inte- 
grated concept (see Batisse and Bola 2005; Cameron and Réssler 2013). 
The final text of the Convention is the combination of three different drafts 
prepared for presentation at the United Nations Summit on the Human 
Environment in Stockholm in 1972: a Convention on Conservation of the 
World Heritage by IUCN; a Convention concerning the International Pro- 
tection of Monuments, Groups of Buildings and Sites of Universal Value by 
UNESCO; anda Convention on the Establishment of a World Heritage Trust 
prepared by the United States (Cameron and Rossler 2013:20). Confronted 
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with this, UNESCO argued that the subject fell within its mandate lead- 
ing to the revision of its draft Convention and incorporating articles and 
ideas from IUCN’s and the United States’ texts. As Cameron and Rossler 
explain, in their account of the history of the World Heritage Convention 
(until 2000), 


IUCN text focused mainly on national parks and ecosystems while 
including some cultural parks and landscapes; UNESCO’s draft favoured 
monuments, groups of buildings and sites but covered landscapes for 
their cultural, aesthetic and picturesque values; the American proposal 
gave equal weight to natural areas and cultural or historic sites. 
(Cameron and Rossler 2013:20) 


UNESCO initially proposed to include a reference to natural sites within the 
definition of world heritage in the Convention it was preparing: ‘The defini- 
tion of monuments and group of buildings remained the same but the defi- 
nition of sites included “works of nature or the combined works of nature 
and man”’ (Batisse and Bolla 2005:27). Given the debate between support- 
ers and opponents to the inclusion of a combination of culture and nature, 
it was finally decided to create a new structure for the Convention where 
cultural and natural heritage were given equal importance. Michel Batisse, 
who was the defender of nature at UNESCO and was deeply involved with 
IUCN, was responsible for the group in charge of writing the definition of 
natural heritage (Batisse and Bolla 2005:80). An equal treatment between 
cultural and natural heritage was respected throughout the discussions. 
Some standards were added: the areas to protect should be very well iden- 
tified and should possess ‘outstanding universal value’ (Batisse and Bolla 
2005:81). The meaning of this expression was intentionally left undefined 
(Titchen 1995:102). 

The World Heritage Convention is therefore both a product of this nego- 
tiation process as well as ‘a product of its time in its reflection of a new 
global sensitivity to urban development and environmental degradation’ 
(Cameron and Roéssler 2013:1). The separation between the definitions 
of cultural and natural heritage, under Articles 1 and 2, also reflects this 
process. Although separate, both definitions are rooted in the notion that 
independent of the type of property being considered, it has to be of Out- 
standing Universal Value. 

As the term ‘Outstanding Universal Value’ was not defined in the Con- 
vention and it was left to the World Heritage Committee to determine the 
criteria for the inscription of properties on the World Heritage List, this 
central concept of the Convention has continued to evolve. It was only in 
2005 that a definition of Outstanding Universal Value was first introduced 
in the Operational Guidelines. 

Whilst the Convention identifies cultural and natural heritage as the 
two broad categories of heritage, with time, the World Heritage system 
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has come to recognize mixed sites when it is considered that a property 
satisfies part or the whole of the definitions and criteria for both cultural 
and natural heritage. The way the World Heritage system presently func- 
tions, properties are inscribed on the World Heritage List if they meet one 
or more of the ten defined criteria (UNESCO 2013). Until 2005, there were 
two separate sets of criteria, one for cultural (i-vi) and one for natural 
(i-iv) properties; however, that year, the two sets were combined into ten 
criteria (i-x) with the intention of helping to bridge the division between 
cultural and natural heritage. But in practice, even if the criteria have been 
merged, their use has not. Properties nominated under criteria (i) to (vi) 
are considered cultural properties and are thus evaluated by ICOMOS 
whereas properties nominated under criteria (vii) to (x) are considered 
natural properties and are evaluated by IUCN. If a property meets a com- 
bination of criteria from these two different subsets, it is then considered 
as a mixed property and is evaluated separately by IUCN and ICOMOS. 
Only for cultural landscapes is there some codified integration, whereby 
IUCN provides comment on ICOMOS to assist in their evaluation. 


Cultural Landscapes and Mixed Sites on the 
World Heritage List 


The notion of World Heritage cultural landscapes was introduced into the 
1994 version of the Operational Guidelines following the designation of 
three categories for World Heritage purposes in 1992. This arose after years 
of discussion on how to recognize sites with interrelated combinations of 
cultural and natural elements. To accommodate the inscription of cultural 
landscapes on the World Heritage List, the cultural criteria were slightly 
changed by adding the words ‘cultural tradition’ to criterion (iii), ‘land- 
scape’ to criterion (iv), ‘land use’ to criterion (v), and ‘living traditions’ to 
criterion (vi). At the same time, changes were also introduced to the natural 
criteria as it was considered that references to ‘man’s interaction with his 
natural environment’ under natural criterion’ (ii) and ‘exceptional combi- 
nations of cultural and natural elements’ under natural criterion (iii) were 
inconsistent with the definition of natural heritage under Article 2 of the 
Convention. But, as Titchen has argued, these changes excluded any explicit 
reference to combinations or interactions between culture and nature, which 
was the premise of the definition of cultural landscapes (Titchen 1995:206). 
In addition, by being recognized under cultural criteria only, some practitio- 
ners regard World Heritage cultural landscapes as contributing further to a 
perceived imbalance between the numbers of cultural and natural properties 
inscribed on the World Heritage List. 

The expression ‘combined works of man and nature’ in Article 1 of 
the Convention is the basis for the definition of World Heritage cultural 
landscapes. It was introduced into UNESCO’s draft in an effort to merge 
it with IUCN’s proposal and bring together the protection of cultural and 
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natural heritage under a single instrument. Thus the very expression that 
was initially defined to serve this purpose is now used as the foundation for 
the inscription of cultural landscapes as cultural World Heritage properties 
under cultural criteria only. 

Titchen argued that, 


The definitions of cultural and natural heritage included as Articles 1 
and 2 of the Convention provide an outline of how the Convention 
intends to accommodate interactions between, and combinations of, 
cultural and natural heritage in the World Heritage List. Until 1992 
[when the notion of cultural landscapes emerged] only the Operational 
Guidelines’ natural heritage criteria, and not the cultural heritage cri- 
teria, were consistent with these definitions. Since references to ‘man’s 
interaction with his natural environment’ and ‘exceptional combina- 
tions of natural and cultural elements’ were deleted from the texts of 
the natural heritage criteria ii and iii respectively . . . both the natural 
and cultural criteria heritage criteria exist, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the implementation of the World Heritage Convention, without 
any explicit reference to such interactions or combinations included in 
their texts. 

(Titchen 1995:206) 


Thus this key aspect, which had been initially included in the natural crite- 
ria, was lost from all criteria in 1992. It was not until 2005, that references 
to the interaction between human beings and nature were reintroduced by 
adding ‘human interaction with the environment’ in (cultural) criterion (v). 
This addressed only part of the problem, as cultural landscapes continued 
to be recognized only under cultural criteria, thus considered as cultural 
properties. 

Cultural landscapes were intended to help bridge the divide between 
nature and culture as well as to help address the imbalance between cultural 
and natural sites inscribed on the World Heritage List. But as Cameron and 
Rossler state: 


Although by 1993 cultural landscapes were accepted on the World Her- 
itage List, the imbalance was exacerbated by the decision to consider 
landscapes as cultural sites. Once the dust had settled, the Committee 
returned to its earlier concerns about imbalance between cultural and 
natural sites. In 1994, it criticized the low number of natural proper- 
ties on the list, attributing the imbalance in part to criteria changes that 
favoured the cultural dimensions of landscapes to the detriment of their 
natural aspects. . . . Some belittled the issue as a form of unproductive 
competition, advocating for the creation of a single list of common cri- 
teria to cover all properties. 

(Cameron and Rossler 2013:70-71) 
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In 1996, an expert meeting held at the Parc national de la Vanoise (France) 
on the ‘Evaluation of general principles and criteria for nominations of nat- 
ural World Heritage sites’ looked into this matter: 


The expert group discussed the continuum from nature to culture that 
is covered by World Heritage and acknowledged the complexity of the 
‘interactions between nature and culture’. A number of World Heritage 
sites have been recognized on both grounds, cultural and natural; these 
sites have been referred to as ‘mixed’. The different types of cultural 
landscapes, as defined in Paragraph 39 of the Operational Guidelines are 
considered as a component of the cultural heritage. However, cultural 
landscapes, owing to their uniqueness and growing importance in the 
implementation of the Convention, have frequently been referred to as a 
special case. The expert group suggested that the whole range of interac- 
tions between nature and culture be explored to guide the Committee in 
better defining the scope of the Convention. The objective was to better 
explain to States Parties and to the public at large the different types of 
properties and their relation to each other. The experts acknowledged 
that use of terminologies such as natural, cultural, mixed and cultural 
landscapes to distinguish World Heritage sites was undermining the 
Convention’s uniqueness in its recognition of the nature—culture con- 
tinuum. The experts proposed to examine the possibility of one single set 
of criteria: 

The expert group recommended that the Committee consider devel- 
oping one set of criteria, incorporating existing natural and cultural 
heritage criteria and promoting a unified identity for all World Heritage 
sites as the outstanding heritage of humankind. 

(UNESCO 1996: para. 2.d) 


In 2005, as part of a major revision of the Operational Guidelines, the 
natural and cultural criteria were brought together in a single set of criteria 
from (i) to (x). However, this was mostly a renumbering procedure—as for- 
mer natural criteria (i) to (iv) become criteria (vii) to (x), although not in the 
same order—and it did not entail any real integration among the criteria. 
The distinction between cultural and natural criteria therefore remains, even 
if the single list of criteria makes it less apparent. 

The 1996 expert meeting at la Vanoise also raised the difficulties in the 
use of the terminologies such as natural, cultural, mixed and cultural land- 
scapes to distinguish World Heritage properties. Whereas Article 1 and 2 of 
the World Heritage Convention define what is to be considered cultural her- 
itage and natural heritage, respectively, there is no reference to mixed sites. 
Paragraph 46 of the Operational Guidelines defines mixed properties as 
those which satisfy part or the whole of the definitions of both cultural and 
natural heritage laid out in Articles 1 and 2 of the Convention (UNESCO 
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2013: para. 46). In practice, this means that the property is considered to 
have outstanding universal value from a cultural heritage perspective as well 
as outstanding universal value from a natural heritage perspective. 

The resource manual on Preparing World Heritage nominations offers 
further guidance, regarding the ‘Relationship between natural, cultural and 
mixed properties, and the special case of cultural landscapes’: 


It is important not to confuse mixed properties and cultural landscapes. 
Mixed properties are inscribed under both at least one of criteria (i) to 
(vi) and at least one of criteria (vii) to (x), because they meet both criteria 
independently. The Outstanding Universal Value of cultural landscapes 
arises not from their cultural or natural qualities assessed independently 
but from the inter-relationship between culture and nature. Cultural 
landscapes are identified under the cultural criteria. Such properties 
often have natural values, but usually not at the level to justify inscrip- 
tion under natural criteria. In the cases where they do, the property will 
be inscribed as a mixed site and a cultural landscape. 

(UNESCO 2011:33) 


The definition of mixed sites is therefore based on the premise that the 


property meets both cultural and natural criteria independently and not on 
the recognition of the integration between natural and cultural values. In 


Table 5.1 Number of mixed properties inscribed per year 
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practice, during the evaluation process, the values of a nominated property 
are assessed separately, almost as if one would be looking at two different 
nominations. On the other hand, the definition of cultural landscapes is 
based on the combination between culture and nature but the recognition of 
the cultural values becomes predominant because the property is inscribed 
on the World Heritage List under cultural criteria. 

The analysis of the inscription of mixed sites (see Table 5.1) throughout 
the years confirms that few mixed properties were inscribed on the List prior 
to the discussions on cultural landscapes and that none were inscribed dur- 
ing the years when these discussions were taking place. Since 1993, only ten 
mixed properties have been inscribed whereas by the end of 2013 eighty- 
four cultural landscapes have been recognized.? 


BRIDGING DIVISIONS BETWEEN CULTURAL AND NATURAL 
HERITAGE UNDER THE WORLD HERITAGE CONVENTION 


The changes made to the natural criteria in 1992 that excluded the refer- 
ences to ‘man’s interaction with his natural environment’ and ‘exceptional 
combinations of natural and cultural elements’ constrained IUCN’s work 
on landscapes where human beings had modified the environment. IUCN 
nevertheless was very involved in the drafting of the definition of cultural 
landscapes and the identification of different categories (Cameron and 
Rossler 2013:67). The 1996 expert meeting at la Vanoise also considered 
that, 


Concerning the interpretation of ‘natural’, it was noted that human 
influence can be found in all natural sites and that the notion of pristine 
nature is therefore a relative one.... 

A natural area is one where bio-physical processes and landform fea- 
tures are still relatively intact and where a primary management goal of 
the area is to ensure that natural values are protected. The term ‘natu- 
ral’ is a relative one. It is recognized that no area is totally pristine and 
that all natural areas are in a dynamic state. Human activities in natural 
areas often occur and when sustainable may complement the natural 
values of the area. 

(UNESCO 1996: para. 2.c) 


On the other hand, Cameron and Rossler state that an ‘IUCN bias towards 
wilderness areas was mentioned by several pioneers’ (Cameron and Réssler 
2013:59) and that this limited the organization’s involvement and interest in 
cultural landscapes at the time. 

TUCN’s input on cultural landscapes still remains inadequately defined 
and inconsistently delivered. Considerable work has been done to codify 
the types of interest that IUCN has in relation to cultural landscapes, and 
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this is noted in Annex 6 of the Operational Guidelines to the Convention 
as including: 


(i) Conservation of natural and semi-natural systems, and of wild spe- 
cies of fauna and flora; 

Conservation of biodiversity within farming systems; 

Sustainable land use; 

Enhancement of scenic beauty; 

Ex-situ collections; 

Outstanding examples of humanity’s inter-relationship with nature; 
Historically significant discoveries. 


However, both evaluations of work by IUCN and ICOMOS on World 
Heritage have pointed out the need to improve integration. A strategy for 
cultural landscapes called for by Christina Cameron in her evaluation of 
the IUCN World Heritage Programme in 2005 remains to be put in place. 
In addition, actions that were discussed between IUCN and ICOMOS to 
improve integration in a meeting on enhancing the IUCN World Heritage 
Programme in the same year also remain to be promulgated. IUCN contin- 
ues to provide comments to ICOMOS on cultural landscapes, but an inspec- 
tion of the evaluation reports prepared by IUCN shows that the number 
and level of reviews undertaken has varied from year to year, according to 
capacity and the interest of IUCN’s network to contribute. 

Outside of the work on the World Heritage Convention, IUCN’s engage- 
ment in the links between culture and nature continues to grow and the 
paradigms that seem to persist in the World Heritage Convention are being 
overtaken by developments in nature conservation practice. As one recent 
example, Nigel Dudley, in a publication entitled Authenticity in Nature: 
Making Choices about the Naturalness of Ecosystems, refers to the ‘popu- 
list myths’ about the notion of wilderness by questioning: 


that large areas of completely unmodified habitat still exist, and con- 
versely, that there is no such a thing as ‘wild nature’ and the whole 
concept of naturalness in ecosystems has become redundant. 

(Dudley 2011:10) 


To overcome these myths, Dudley proposes another definition which he 
calls ‘authenticity’, to encapsulate the values of naturalness in an increas- 
ingly unnatural world (Dudley 2011:148). The notion of ‘authenticity’ is 
a key principle for cultural properties. However, Dudley explains that he 
initially proposed the term around 1993 ‘with no idea that a parallel pro- 
cess was going on in the cultural world’ (Dudley 2011:152) that led to the 
adoption of the Nara Document on Authenticity in 1994 (ICOMOS 1994). 
However, he now sees that lessons can be learned from the management of 
cultural sites although he warns that 
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We must be careful not to overplay the links between culture and nature 
in this context, not least because cultural sites are by their definition 
predominately about culture, a completely human concept, whereas . . . 
we have to try to consider ecosystems from more than a purely human 
perspective, however difficult this may be. 

(Dudley 2011:152-153) 


Whereas differences between approaches for natural and cultural heritage 
are necessary and will continue to exist, more links are clearly needed. 

Likewise, a recent study published by IUCN, based on research carried 
out by Gunnar Finke,’ on the relationships between World Heritage cul- 
tural landscapes (see Box 1) and IUCN protected area categories (see Box 2) 
identifies links between them and their roles in conserving biological and 
cultural diversity. Finke found that whilst there are important differences 
between World Heritage cultural landscapes and protected areas categories, 
there are also key conceptual similarities as well as strong connections in 
terms of spatial linkages and argues that 


all of the World Heritage cultural landscape types depict varying but 
substantial conceptual similarities with all of the IUCN protected area 
categories. The strengths of the conceptual similarities however depend 
on the natural heritage qualities and the degree of naturalness that is 
present in either of the two. 

(Finke 2013:7) 


For instance, whereas designed and intentionally created landscapes show 
very little conceptual overlap with any protected areas categories, continuing 
organically evolved landscapes show conceptual similarities with the pro- 
tected area Categories IV to VI, especially with Category V (Finke 2013:7). 





BOX 1 DEFINITION AND CATEGORIES OF CULTURAL 
LANDSCAPES 


(i) The most easily identifiable is the clearly defined landscape designed 
and created intentionally by man. This embraces garden and parkland 
landscapes constructed for aesthetic reasons which are often (but not 
always) associated with religious or other monumental buildings and 
ensembles. 

(ii) The second category is the organically evolved landscape. This results 
from an initial social, economic, administrative, and/or religious 
imperative and has developed its present form by association with and 
in response to its natural environment. Such landscapes reflect that 
process of evolution in their form and component features. They fall 
into two sub-categories: 
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— a relict (or fossil) landscape is one in which an evolutionary process 
came to an end at some time in the past, either abruptly or over a 
period. Its significant distinguishing features are, however, still vis- 
ible in material form. 

— a continuing landscape is one which retains an active social role in 
contemporary society closely associated with the traditional way of 
life, and in which the evolutionary process is still in progress. At the 
same time it exhibits significant material evidence of its evolution 
over time. 


(iii) The final category is the associative cultural landscape. The inscription 
of such landscapes on the World Heritage List is justifiable by virtue of 
the powerful religious, artistic or cultural associations of the natural 
element rather than material cultural evidence, which may be insignifi- 
cant or even absent. 
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On the level of spatial linkages, Finke found that fifty-two (or 60 per- 
cent) of the eighty-four listed cultural landscapes by May 2013 overlap 
in whole or in part with protected areas. Of those fifty-two sites, around 
half (54 percent) overlap with Category V Protected Landscapes/Seascapes 
(Finke 2013:8). His report indicates that World Heritage cultural land- 
scapes need to be given a higher profile, at least for those landscapes that 
are also IUCN protected areas, as they are a mainstream concern of IUCN’s 


leadership role on protected areas globally. 





BOX 2 IUCN PROTECTED AREA MANAGEMENT 
CATEGORIES 


Category Ia: Strict nature reserve 


Strictly protected areas set aside to protect biodiversity and also possibly 
geological/geomorphological features, where human visitation, use and 
impacts are strictly controlled and limited to ensure protection of the conser- 
vation values. Such protected areas can serve as indispensable reference areas 
for scientific research and monitoring. 


Category Ib: Wilderness area 


Usually large unmodified or slightly modified areas, retaining their natural 
character and influence, without permanent or significant human habitation, 
protected and managed so as to preserve their natural condition. 








(Continued) 
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Category II: National park 


Large natural or near-natural areas set aside to protect large-scale ecological 
processes, along with the complement of species and ecosystems character- 
istic of the area, which also provide a foundation for environmentally and 
culturally compatible spiritual, scientific, educational, recreational and visi- 
tor opportunities. 


Category III: Natural monument or feature 


Set aside to protect a specific natural monument, which can be a landform, 
sea mount, submarine cavern, geological feature such as a cave or even a 
living feature. 


Category IV: Habitat/species management area 


Category IV protected areas aim to protect particular species or habitats and 
management reflects this priority. Many will need regular, active interven- 
tions to address the requirements of particular species or to maintain habi- 
tats, but this is not a requirement of the category. 


Category V: Protected landscape/seascape 


A protected area where the interaction of people and nature over time has 
produced an area of distinct character with significant ecological, biological, 
cultural and scenic value: and where safeguarding the integrity of this inter- 
action is vital to protecting and sustaining the area and its associated nature 
conservation and other values. 


Category VI: Protected area with sustainable use of natural resources 


Category VI protected areas conserve ecosystems and habitats, together 
with associated cultural values and traditional natural resource management 
systems. They are generally large, with most of the area in a natural condi- 
tion, where a proportion is under sustainable natural resource management 
and where low-level non-industrial use of natural resources compatible with 
nature conservation is seen as one of the main aims of the area. 











Looking to the Future: Improving Collaboration 


Taking into consideration these new approaches, IUCN and ICOMOS 
with other partners have just started a joint project on ‘Connecting Prac- 
tice: Defining New Methods and Strategies to Support Nature and Culture 
through Engagement in the World Heritage Convention’, with the support 
of The Christensen Fund. The purpose of the project is twofold: 
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1. to explore, learn and create new methods that are centered on recog- 
nizing and supporting the interconnected biocultural character of the 
natural, cultural and social values of highly significant landscapes and 
seascapes; and 

2. to improve outcomes for conservation and recognition of cultural diver- 
sity through the implementation of new working methods and organi- 
zational cultures, including through the specific advisory processes that 
support listing and monitoring through the World Heritage Convention. 


The project will include three field-based joint advisory activities in diverse 
examples of current or potential World Heritage Sites. Examination of these 
case studies will provide tangible advice on relevant World Heritage issues 
and an opportunity to learn and reflect on the process of providing joint 
and coordinated advice on matters related to the integration of cultural and 
natural heritage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The inscription of cultural landscapes was a major innovation in enlarging 
the interpretation of heritage and reducing the divide between culture and 
nature under the World Heritage Convention. Even so, the results from this 
initiative are still limited and further integration of strategy and practice is 
still needed. The suggestion made at the 1996 expert meeting at la Vanoise 
to develop a single set of criteria, promoting a unified identity for all World 
Heritage properties as the outstanding heritage of humankind, was never 
fully implemented and still remains valid. While a single common set of 
criteria was created, in operation, this list still represents a range from pri- 
marily cultural dimension at one end to a mainly natural dimension at the 
other end, with nuances and some integration between the two dimensions 
at the middle. The work of IUCN and ICOMOS on evaluating World Heri- 
tage nominations is partly a symptom of this division and has resulted in the 
development of substantially separate approaches. Creating a joint approach 
by IUCN and ICOMOS to connect their practice is the most clearly identifi- 
able space where new approaches could be put in place and bridges built 
between the professional constituencies in both organizations. Both IUCN 
and ICOMOS have strong networks concerned with linked approaches 
to protecting natural and cultural heritage. Importantly, these links are in 
vitally important areas of practice—such as indigenously managed and con- 
served areas, management approaches based on human rights, effective and 
equitable governance, and the protection of sacred natural sites. 

In addition, connections with the World Heritage advisory body, ICCROM, 
are proving productive for increasing collaboration with IUCN and ICOMOS. 
As a further sign of integration, all three Advisory Bodies and the World Heri- 
tage Centre were able to develop a single manual to provide advice on how to 
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prepare World Heritage cultural and natural nominations (UNESCO 2011). 
In 2010, IUCN and ICCROM signed a Memorandum of Understanding that 
has led to a joint capacity building programme. This programme has been 
conducted, with great success, and the first suite of courses has been offered 
jointly for specialists in both IUCN and ICOMOS networks on how to con- 
tribute to World Heritage work. The clearest conclusion from this project is 
that culture and nature professionals welcome and respond very positively to 
events that bring them together and develop a common dialogue. This should 
not be a surprise. After all, the first set of World Heritage criteria already 
pointed towards an integrated approach, with natural criteria recognizing 
human interaction with the environment and the combinations of cultural 
and natural elements. A division was introduced by the changes to the criteria 
in 1994. With these changes, something was lost in terms of the potential for 
the World Heritage Convention to bring together integrated practice from 
both ‘nature’ and ‘culture’ and has not yet been fully regained. It is now time 
to resume this discussion while taking it a step further. 

Changes to the way in which the World Heritage criteria are understood, 
evaluated, and connected to management of all sites are needed to allow 
more integration between culture and nature. There are even some sugges- 
tions that the criteria may need to be reconsidered, for instance, to reestab- 
lish the possibility of inseparable linkages between people and nature as part 
of the recognition of natural sites: a reviving of ideas that were removed in 
1992. However, these changes will need to be part of a larger discussion. 
What is needed is a dialogue that considers the role of people within eco- 
systems, the role that human activities play in maintaining biodiversity, rec- 
ognizes the cultural values and services provided by nature, and recognizes 
culture and nature as universally intertwined aspects of landscapes. 


NOTES 


1. The World Heritage Committee considers a property has Outstanding Univer- 
sal Value if meets one or more of the ten defined criteria. In addition proper- 
ties need to meet conditions of authenticity and integrity and protection and 
management requirements. Authenticity applies only to cultural properties. 

2. Until 2005, the criteria were divided into two sets: cultural criteria (i)-(vi) and 
natural criteria (i)—(iv). 

3. For further information, see http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/?search = &search- 
Sites = &search_by_country = &region = &search_yearinscribed = &themes = 
4&ccriteria_restrication = &type = &media = &order = country&description =/. 

4. See https://portals.iucn.org/library/efiles/documents/2013-040. pdf. 
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6 Stewardship of Protected 
Landscapes by Communities 


Diverse Landscapes, Diverse 
Governance Models 


Jessica Brown 


INTRODUCTION 


Cultural landscapes are places shaped by the interrelationship between 
humans and nature over time. We shape the landscape and, in turn, we are 
shaped by it. The landscapes we inhabit influence how we live—our settle- 
ment patterns, livelihoods, foodways, cultural practices and beliefs—indeed 
our very way of life. It follows that taking a landscape approach to conser- 
vation must embrace this complex diversity—recognizing natural as well 
as cultural values, tangible and intangible heritage, history and present-day 
uses. It must be interdisciplinary, inclusive and able to sustain traditional 
connections to the land. It must be able to engage people in stewardship of 
the places where they live and work. 

Cultural landscapes are an expression of this long and complex relation- 
ship and of the care provided by the communities who live in and near 
them. An imperative that we face in the twenty-first century is sustaining 
and supporting this relationship in order to foster stewardship of these spe- 
cial places. Importantly, the stewardship of these landscapes happens in dif- 
ferent ways, with different models for decision-making and management. 
Ensuring effective and equitable governance of protected areas, a theme 
increasingly sounded in the global nature conservation debate, is highly rel- 
evant to any discussion of sustaining cultural landscapes into the future. 

This chapter explores the role of communities in stewardship of cultural 
landscapes using the lens of protected area governance. It briefly reviews 
key conceptual and policy developments over the past decade that reinforce 
collaborative and community governance of protected areas and of the 
broader landscape/seascape. These include the protected area management 
categories recently updated by the International Union for the Conservation 
of Nature (IUCN), and the emergence of a cross-cutting governance frame- 
work. Reflecting on case-study experience from diverse regions, it discusses 
examples of community stewardship within the principal protected area 
governance regimes. Finally, it summarizes key discussion points emerging 
from a session on community stewardship at the Rutgers conference on 
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Cultural Landscapes: Preservation Challenges in the 21st Century that fea- 
tured several of the case studies in this present volume. 


PROTECTED AREAS AND EMERGENCE OF THE 
GOVERNANCE FRAMEWORK 


Designation of protected areas is a key element in many strategies for con- 
servation of bio-cultural diversity in the landscape and seascape. Over the 
past decade, a number of important conceptual and policy developments 
have led to broader acceptance and formal recognition of collaborative and 
community governance of protected areas, supporting the application of a 
landscape approach in protected areas policy and practice. These develop- 
ments, detailed in recent articles (Kothari et al. 2013; Brown in press) and 
summarized briefly later, lay the groundwork for strategies that align nature 
conservation policies more closely with territorial planning policies affect- 
ing the broader landscape (Gambino and Peano in press). 

The Sth World Parks Congress! in 2003 (Durban, South Africa) was 
a watershed event in the global debate about the role of protected areas 
in society, producing the Durban Accord, which enshrined the rights and 
responsibilities of indigenous and local communities, and raised the profile 
of diverse governance regimes, in particular those involving collaborative 
and community governance (Brown and Kothari 2011). In an important 
development, these points were subsequently taken up in the Convention 
on Biological Diversity (CBD) Programme of Work on Protected Areas 
(POWPA), thus helping to shape policy in the countries that are signatories 
to the CBD.’ Asa result, an element of the POWPA sets targets for equitable 
sharing of costs and benefits arising from protected areas, and for ensuring 
full and effective participation by indigenous and local communities in their 
establishment and management. Also during this period, in 2007, the UN 
General Assembly adopted the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples (UNDRIP), a comprehensive human rights instrument 
that provides a strong basis for the involvement of indigenous peoples in all 
forms of conservation and development (Kothari et al. 2013). 

In 2008, the IUCN World Commission on Protected Areas (WCPA) pro- 
duced a revised set of guidelines for its protected area management cat- 
egories, following a year-long process of review and debate that included 
a summit of practitioners from diverse regions and perspectives (Dudley 
and Stolton 2008). This process resulted in an updated schema of the six 
management categories,’ and a more precise and arguably more inclusive 
definition of protected areas as ‘A clearly defined geographical space, rec- 
ognized, dedicated and managed, through legal or other effective means, 
to achieve the long-term conservation of nature with associated ecosystem 
services and cultural values’ (Dudley 2008:8). A key phrase in this definition 
is ‘through legal and other effective means’. In other words, protected areas 
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may include not only those places designated by governments de jure, but 
also places protected by other ‘effective means,’ including by communities 
and private entities. It is important to note that, while nature conservation 
has primacy in the IUCN definition, cultural values are also included in the 
updated definition. 

In a significant conceptual development, the six IUCN protected area 
management categories are now set in a cross-cutting framework of gover- 
nance types. In other words, it is now widely understood that a protected 
area of any type (or category)—from a strict nature reserve to an extrac- 
tive reserve—can be found under any of the four governance regimes (as 
expressed in Figure 6.1). This protected area matrix is increasingly used as a 
typology and planning tool and, importantly, this enhances the recognition 
that robust national systems of protected areas can and should draw on all 
of the different management categories and all of the different governance 
options (Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2013; Dudley 2008). Countries are now 
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Figure 6.1 The IUCN protected area matrix: a classification system for protected 
areas comprising both management category and governance type (adapted from 
Dudley 2008:27). 
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encouraged to expand their national systems by incorporating the full range 
of governance types as well as the full range of protected area categories 
(Kothari et al. 2013). This approach to conservation planning reflects a 
trend away from treating protected areas as islands, and toward achieving 
connectivity in the broader landscape and seascape. 


Governance 


The emergence of a framework for governance has been a signal develop- 
ment in conservation, opening the door to recognizing protected areas cre- 
ated and cared for by a diverse array of stewards. While the conventional 
view of protected areas has been as places that are created and managed by 
governments, it is now becoming widely understood by practitioners glob- 
ally that they can also be collaboratively managed, or created and managed 
by communities and individuals in diverse arrangements. The wide array of 
possible governance arrangements can be grouped together as four major 
types: governance by government; shared governance; governance by pri- 
vate actors; and governance by indigenous peoples and local communities 
(Dudley 2008; Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2013). 

Making a clear distinction between management and governance is cru- 
cial. Management is about aims, actions and results that lead, ideally, to 
management effectiveness of protected areas (see Hockings et al. 2008). Gov 
ernance is concerned with decision-making and power, responsibility and 
relationships that lead, ideally, to governance that is effective and equitable 
(Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2013). As explained in a recent IUCN Best Prac- 
tice Guidelines publication on this topic, actors involved in governance include 
rights-holders (‘actors endowed with legal or customary rights with respect 
to land, water and natural resources’) and stake-holders (‘actors with direct 
or indirect interests and concerns about those but do not necessarily enjoy a 
legally or socially recognized entitlement to them’) (Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 
2013:15). This distinction is important for taking a rights-based approach to 
conservation and development, in keeping with the key tenets of the UN Dec- 
laration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2013; 
Disko 2012). As further described in the IUCN Best Practice publication and 
in a growing body of work on this issue, assessment of the governance of a 
given protected area should take into account the type of governance, as well 
as the quality of governance. Principles of good governance encompass con- 
siderations related to legitimacy and voice, direction, performance, account- 
ability, and fairness and rights (Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2013). 

Alongside the fact that governance is now embedded in global conserva- 
tion policy, in particular, in many elements of the Convention on Biological 
Diversity,’ there are a number of other reasons why issues of governance are 
ascendant. Governance is a key variable in determining important social and 
environmental outcomes such as, for example, the extent of protected area 
coverage, enabling governments to meet their obligations under the CBD; 
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the effectiveness of management of protected areas; the appropriateness and 
equity of decisions, and maximization of the ecological social, economic, 
and cultural benefits of protected areas (Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2013). 

As noted earlier, a growing focus on connectivity is pushing conservation 
planners to work beyond the boundaries of government-protected areas to 
include areas under diverse governance regimes, including those managed 
by, or in collaboration with, communities. Extending conservation to the 
wider landscape therefore involves many more actors, including landown- 
ers, organizations and different government bodies and may require new 
forms of governance. One emerging model, network governance, is based 
on coordinating and facilitating networks of partners and relies on engag- 
ing a diversity of stakeholders and building consensus, while creating and 
sustaining these networks (Laven et al. in press). 

Questions of governance are of vital importance to the conservation and 
management of cultural landscapes. This point is highlighted in a recent 
handbook on conservation and management of World Heritage cultural 
landscapes, which articulates guiding principles including that ‘people asso- 
ciated with the cultural landscape are the primary stakeholders for stew- 
ardship’, and that ‘successful management is inclusive and transparent and 
governance is shaped through dialogue and agreement among key stake- 
holders’ (Mitchell et al. 2009:35). 


THE PROTECTED LANDSCAPE APPROACH 


Within the framework of the six IUCN protected area management guidelines, 
Category V is concerned with protected landscapes and seascapes—places that 
that have co-evolved with the human societies inhabiting them. An analytical 
paper commissioned for the 2008 Summit, reviewed the management objec- 
tives, challenges, distinguishing features and role of Category V protected areas 
(Phillips and Brown 2008). It resulted in the following updated definition: 


A protected area where the interaction of people and nature over time 
has produced an area of distinct character with significant ecological, 
biological, cultural and scenic value; and where safeguarding the integ- 
rity of this interaction is vital to protecting and sustaining the area and 
its associated nature conservation and other values... 

(Dudley 2008:20) 


There is considerable overlap between Category V protected areas, typically 
recognized at national and provincial levels, and World Heritage cultural 
landscapes, which are recognized at the global level (Phillips 2003; Réssler 
2005; Finke 2013). The World Heritage cultural landscape designation rec- 
ognizes outstanding examples of the combined works of nature and man 
within three categories: clearly defined landscapes (designed and created 
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intentionally by man), organically evolved landscapes (including both relict 
and continuing landscapes), and associative cultural landscapes. As Réssler 
(2005) suggested, inclusion of cultural landscapes within the framework of 
the World Heritage Convention in 1992 has created an important oppor- 
tunity to inscribe sites that embody the interactions between humans and 
nature and contain diverse tangible and intangible values. As noted by 
Taylor (2013), the move to merge cultural and natural criteria in the 2005 
Operational Guidelines for the Convention, which followed on the 1992 
decision to recognize cultural landscapes, further strengthened this fusion 
of values within the World Heritage Convention. 

Drawing on experience from diverse regions, members of an IUCN- 
WCPA global working group concerned with Category V protected areas 
have articulated the elements of a protected landscape approach (Brown 
et al. 2005). The protected landscape approach links conservation of nature 
and culture, and fosters stewardship by people living in the landscape. Inter- 
disciplinary and inclusive, it recognizes the central role of indigenous and 
local communities in shaping and caring for the landscape. While grounded 
in experience with Category V, this approach is broader than a single pro- 
tected area category or designation. Rather, it relies on a variety of tools and 
designations to achieve protection, and on an array of governance models 
and processes to sustain people’s relationship to the land. At the same time, 
the term ‘landscape’ increasingly is being used to refer specifically to geo- 
graphic scale in conservation planning, reflecting the recognition that con- 
servation is most effective at the level of ecosystems and large landscapes, 
and that protected areas cannot be designated and managed as islands. 
Landscape-scale conservation relies on achieving connectivity among habi- 
tats and ecosystems, as well as other bio-cultural features (Worboys et al. 
2010). Increasingly, these two concepts—the protected landscape approach 
and connectivity conservation—are being seen as congruent.° In adopting a 
protected landscape approach it is essential to work with a broad array of 
stakeholders across a mosaic of land uses and ownership patterns, engaging 
people in stewardship (Brown et al. 2005). In this model, areas under com- 
munity and private governance play a crucial role, alongside government- 
protected areas, in achieving connectivity across the broader landscape. 


DIVERSE GOVERNANCE REGIMES 


Using the lens of protected area governance, one finds cultural land- 
scapes under all four of the governance types. There are many excellent 
examples of cultural landscapes where stewardship is undertaken by gov- 
ernment authorities or by private actors, such as nongovernmental organi- 
zations (NGO) or private individuals. This chapter discusses the other two 
types—shared governance and governance by indigenous peoples and local 
communities—introducing a few examples from different regions. Experience 
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with World Heritage cultural landscapes and with sacred natural sites is also 
briefly noted. 


Collaborative Governance 


Canyon de Chelly National Monument in Arizona in the southwestern 
United States is a cultural landscape under shared, or collaborative, gover- 
nance, and is one of the first such protected areas within the US National 
Park System. The US National Park Service (USNPS) manages Canyon de 
Chelly in collaboration with the Navajo, or Diné people, who have lived 
in this area for centuries. Established as a national park in 1931, all of the 
monument’s 33,928 ha (83,840 acres) lie within the lands of the Navajo 
Nation. The USNPS and the Navajo Nation work in partnership to man- 
age the archeological, historical, and scientific resources of this protected 
landscape, and to help sustain the community of Navajo people who live 
and farm in the canyons today. The USNPS currently is in dialogue about 
turning the site over to tribal management, in what will be a transition from 
collaborative to community governance (Diamant et al. 2007). 

Canyon de Chelly is a dramatic cultural landscape, with spectacular 
archaeological sites, striking geological features, and traditional uses that 
continue in the present day. Native peoples—including ancestral Pueblo 
Indians, the Hopi, and the Navajo (Diné)—have lived in Canyon de Chelly 
for as long as 5,000 years, and its cliff dwellings, rock drawings, and other 
ancient sites tell the story of what may be the longest continually inhabited 
place on the Colorado Plateau. The ancestral Puebloan people began farm- 
ing in the region 2,500 years ago, and native peoples over the centuries have 
cultivated a variety of fruits and other crops and have tended livestock, 
creating a rich legacy of agro-biodiversity. Archeological evidence suggests 
that as early as the seventeenth century the Hopi, and later the Navajo, 
planted orchards in the canyons, with fruit tree varieties that are specially 
adapted to the conditions of a canyon valley in this area of the Colorado 
Plateau. Following their forced relocation during the American Civil War, 
the Navajo were finally granted sovereignty in 1868, when they returned 
to Canyon de Chelly, bringing with them Churro sheep and replanting the 
orchards. Today, well over a thousand Navajo live in the canyons and farm 
the canyon floor, tending orchards, crops and cattle, while also providing 
guide services for park visitors and working in surrounding communities. 
Today the groves of heirloom fruit trees in Canyon de Chelly are seen as a 
symbol of renewal and resilience, as well as a valuable repository of agro- 
biodiversity (Diamant et al. 2007). 


Governance by Indigenous and Local Communities 


There is an expanding body of literature documenting Indigenous and Com- 
munity Conserved Areas (ICCAs)° and Sacred Natural Sites worldwide, 
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reflecting interest in governance generally, as well as a growing movement 
advocating for formal recognition of ICCAs globally (see for example 
Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2013; Corrigan and Hay-Edie 2013; Kothari 
et al. 2012; Brown and Kothari 2011; Verschuuren et al. 2010). A working 
definition for ICCAs was provided by IUCN in 2004: ‘natural and/or modi- 
fied ecosystems including significant biodiversity values, ecological benefits 
and cultural values voluntarily conserved by indigenous and local commu- 
nities, both sedentary and mobile, through customary laws or other effec- 
tive means’ (Borrini-Feyerabend et al. 2004:51). A few examples of cultural 
landscapes under community governance are discussed briefly below. 

In the southwest region of Madagascar, a cluster of protected areas pro- 
posed for the World Heritage tentative list is set within a mosaic of sites 
under community governance. Part of this cluster, the Mikea forest and 
marine complex covers some 338,000 ha, encompassing dry forest, thorny 
forest and coastal mangroves as well as coral reefs. An intercommunity 
association made up of communities in the Mikea forest landscape has 
been working in collaboration with the government protected area authori- 
ties to strengthen community management in the buffer zone of the Mikea 
National Park. It is anticipated that the government will soon designate the 
entire Mikea complex as a Category V protected landscape consisting of the 
national park, which was established in 2011 and is managed by govern- 
ment, alongside sites in the broader landscape/seascape that are governed 
by the local and indigenous communities. Increasingly, the Madagascar 
government is recognizing the role of customary groups called fokonolona, 
organized at village level and operating since ancient times, in governing 
and managing resources. Under a 1998 law, self-organized communities can 
formally request transfer of management rights and responsibilities, and 
many such management transfers have taken place in the southwest region. 
To help these communities meet the accompanying challenges, the Com- 
munity Management of Protected Areas for Conservation (COMPACT) 
initiative has been working with the fokonolona to build their capacity to 
ensure effective governance and management of areas under their control. 
COMPACT has also undertaken projects in the Mikea complex related to 
sustainable livelihoods, revitalizing traditional ecological knowledge and 
supporting communities in self-organizing and decision-making (Rakoto- 
manana and Rasoarimanana 2013). 

In Oaxaca (Mexico), there is rich experience with ICCAs, a reflection 
of recent progress in fostering community-based conservation in Mexico, 
including the official recognition of common property rights and volun- 
tary conserved areas. As reported by Martin et al. (2011) a recent survey 
of indigenous and mestizo community conserved areas included protected 
communal areas, certified community reserves, forestry management pro- 
tected areas, sacred natural sites and wildlife management areas. The sur- 
vey revealed 126 sites of community conservation in Oaxaca covering 
over 375,457 ha, an area greater in extent than that covered by nationally 
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decreed Protected Natural Areas in the state. Some of these ICCAs incorpo- 
rate agroforestry and agro-ecology systems, such as milpas and shade coffee 
plantations, and many of these cultural landscapes are important reservoirs 
of agro-biodiversity. The diversity of ICCAs in Oaxaca is testimony to the 
degree of innovation and self-mobilization that has led communities, often 
in association with government and NGO partners, to conserve bio-cultural 
diversity in the landscape, creating protected areas adapted to their particu- 
lar local context (Martin et al. 2011). Progress is now being made toward 
formal recognition of these areas, through recent legislation to reinforce the 
status of communally protected areas. 

The community forests of New England, within the northern Appala- 
chian ecosystem in the USA, offer an example of how the ICCA model is 
being applied in a rural region of North America (Kothari et al. 2013). 
There is a long history of town ownership of forested areas in New Eng- 
land, going back to early European settlement in the 1600s. Town forests 
were initially created for purposes such as watershed protection and timber 
production. Over time, recreational, educational, ecological and aesthetic 
benefits became increasingly important considerations. The extent of town 
ownership of forest in northern New England is significant: a 2007 survey 
estimated that 120 towns in the state of Vermont own some 32,375 ha, 
188 towns in New Hampshire own 41,683 ha, and 170 towns in Maine 
own 60,703 ha. Today, the region’s community forests adapt historic land 
use practices in response to contemporary challenges such as changes in 
land ownership and habitat fragmentation (Lyman et al. 2013). 

In a recent paper analyzing five case studies from northern New England, 
Lyman and colleagues (2013) document how these town forests relate to 
key attributes of the Community Forest Model and of ICCAs generally: 
community governance, inclusive participation, equity in decision-making, 
sharing and distribution of benefits and conservation effectiveness. Rural 
communities of New England place a high value on maintaining local con- 
trol and self-determination and the community forest model plays an impor- 
tant role in helping to sustain the character, culture and tradition of the 
community. Against a backdrop of massive changes in forestland ownership 
and in the forest products industry, the town forests have been important 
in helping communities secure the rights an access to an important asset at 
the local level so that decisions about how the forestland will be managed 
within the community (Lyman et al. 2013). Several communities have devel- 
oped the capacity to acquire and manage forestland through establishment 
of mechanisms within the local planning bodies and/or by the creation of 
new local NGOs. Equity in decision-making is supported by the tradition of 
town meetings in communities of New England, as well as by rules related 
to Town Forest statutes and publicly funded programs. Governance and 
management of the town forests contribute to civic life, expanding commu- 
nity capacity and participation. In this context, the creation of local conser- 
vation land trusts (NGOs that have as their mission to protect and manage 
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land), has helped increase local capacity and foster community engagement 
in conservation (Lyman et al. 2013). 

The Dhimurru Indigenous Protected Area (IPA) in Australia offers an 
example of a Category V protected landscape and seascape under indigenous 
management. In 2013, the territory of the Dhimurru IPA was expanded and 
the Australian and Northern Territory governments formally recognized it 
as a Category V protected area. The IPA now comprises some 550,000 ha, 
incorporating extensive areas of land and sea in a way that is consistent 
with coastal Aboriginal people’s holistic view of land and sea as indivis- 
ible components of their traditional country (Dermot Smyth, pers. comm., 
May 2013). This expansion and recognition have been achieved through 
a collaborative planning and partnership approach led by the Dhimmuru 
Aboriginal communities, who are the traditional owners of the territory. 
The Dhimurru IPA management plan spells out specifically its relationship 
to the Category V definition and guidelines for management of protected 
areas that encompass cultural landscapes and seascapes.’ 


SACRED NATURAL SITES 


Sacred natural sites, places that have special spiritual significance to peoples 
and communities, exemplify humanity’s deepest response to nature and the 
biosphere (Verschuuren et al. 2010). As illustrated by several case studies in 
this volume and at the Rutgers conference, sacred natural sites are often well 
protected by their traditional guardians and may be found under a variety of 
governance regimes. In these cases, indigenous and local communities play 
a key role in their stewardship, and these cultural landscapes are typically 
under community or shared governance. 

In his case study of sacred forests in the coastal savannah of Ghana (in 
this volume), George Ortsin describes the role of traditional norms, beliefs, 
systems and technologies in management and governance of these land- 
scapes and their tangible and intangible values. Also in this volume, Danil 
Mamyev writes about the sacred sites of the Karakol and Kurota Valleys 
in the Altai Mountains of Russia, and explains the intricate systems of tra- 
ditional knowledge about these sites that is held by the Altai peoples. He 
underscores the importance of the transmission of this traditional knowl- 
edge across generations. Another excellent example of intergenerational 
transmission is found in the Gitune sacred forest in the landscape surround- 
ing Mount Kenya National Park and World Heritage Site. Here local leaders 
from the community have been collaborating with the African Biodiversity 
Network and other partners to revive the cultural and spiritual practices 
associated with this site. They are leading activities that bring the youth back 
into this sacred grove in response to increasing concerns with loss of knowl- 
edge of traditional practices among the younger generation. They are also 
conducting rituals designed to resanctify the site itself and, in so doing, to 
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revive its power and the community’s connection to the site. As a result, they 
have seen it become more effectively protected and conserved by the com- 
munities that have long been its traditional guardians (Kihara et al. 2013). 


WORLD HERITAGE CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


These trends toward community governance of protected areas generally 
are paralleled in the case of World Heritage properties, although progress 
has been arguably slower on this front. The 1992 revision of the World 
Heritage Operational Guidelines was an important milestone, allowing for 
recognition of indigenous values as they relate to the landscape, and bring- 
ing better balance to the World Heritage List (Te Heuheu et al. 2012). Over 
the past two decades, eighty-two cultural landscapes worldwide have been 
inscribed on the World Heritage List.’ In recent years, indigenous and local 
communities have begun to play a growing role in the nomination pro- 
cess and, increasingly, the World Heritage Committee is recognizing sites 
that are managed by and/or in collaboration with communities (Réssler 
2012). However, as noted in a recent review of World Heritage process and 
community rights, progress to date has been uneven and many challenges 
remain to ensuring meaningful participation in the nomination process and 
in management (Larsen 2012). 

A promising case is that of the Sacred Mijikenda Kaya Forests of Kenya, 
in which indigenous communities advocated for the nomination and desig- 
nation of the forests, leading to the site’s inscription on the World Heritage 
List in July 2008 (Réssler 2012). The Kaya forests are cultural landscapes 
closely linked to the traditions of the Mijikenda peoples, with cultural ele- 
ments that include association with the myth of origin and history of the dif- 
ferent Mijikenda communities, as well as distinctive landscape features such 
as clearings, gates and paths (Abungu and Githitho 2012). These forests are 
sacred natural sites—the abode of the ancestors of the Mijikenda peoples 
and repositories of spiritual beliefs and traditional knowledge. While man- 
agement of the Kaya forests have traditionally been the responsibility of 
the elders, management of this World Heritage Site is now undertaken as 
a collaborative endeavor between the local communities and the National 
Museums of Kenya. These entities work together to develop the site’s man- 
agement plan, and the Mijikenda communities play a key role in controlling 
access to the forests and caring for their intangible heritage (Abungu and 
Githitho 2012). Thus this World Heritage Site can be seen as an example of 
collaborative governance. 

Another example of a cultural landscape where an indigenous commu- 
nity is advocating for nomination to the World Heritage List is the Budj Bim 
landscape of southern Australia. As presented at the Rutgers conference in 
a case study by Damien Bell, the Budj Bim people have shaped this volcanic 
landscape over millennia, building stone settlements and intricate systems 
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for eel aquaculture and sod ditching. In order to protect their cultural land- 
scape, regarded by the Budj Bim community as a place of memory, ancestral 
spirits, archaeological sites and traditional knowledge, the community has 
drafted a Budj Bim World Heritage Aspiration which seeks to name this 
area as a World Heritage cultural landscape.’ 

At the site level, initiatives concerned with fostering community engage- 
ment in World Heritage are helping to lay the groundwork for future prog- 
ress. One example with potential for application in other settings is the 
Community Management of Protected Areas for Conservation program 
(COMPACT), mentioned above. An initiative of the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program (UNDP)/Global Environmental Facility Small Grants 
Programme, COMPACT has been working in eight World Heritage sites 
over the past decade, supporting projects that link conservation to local 
livelihoods and community-led governance of land and resources. COM- 
PACT’s decade of experience on the ground has been demonstrating that 
community-based approaches to management and governance can increase 
the effectiveness of biodiversity conservation while bringing benefits to local 
communities (Brown and Hay-Edie 2013). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Cultural landscapes, the result of a long and complex relationship between 
people and nature, are with us today because of the past and present- 
day stewardship of those communities living in and near them. As Taylor 
(2013:189) writes, this interdependence is underpinned by the human need 
for a sense of identity and belonging rooted in attachment to place and to 
landscape: ‘. . . such attachment is universal and involves the relationship 
between culture—people—and nature, resulting in the formation of distinc- 
tive cultural landscapes as the settings for daily life, ritual and contempla- 
tion.’ Sustaining this relationship into the twenty-first century will require 
approaches to conservation that embrace a wide range of governance and 
management options, and build on the human impulse for stewardship. 

A session on community stewardship at the Rutgers conference on Cul- 
tural Landscapes: Preservation Challenges in the 21st Century, featuring 
several of the case studies in this present volume, explored these issues. 
Through presentations and discussion, a number of salient recommenda- 
tions emerged and they are offered here. 

Supporting indigenous and local communities in stewardship of cultural 
landscapes will require new partnerships that take into account the need to: 


e Sustain the core values underlying stewardship—such as tradition, lan- 
guage, respect and love—ensuring that these are reflected in educa- 
tion of the next generation and translated into the policies affecting 
communities. 
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e Reinforce the central role of communities not only in management but 
in governance, whether as governance by communities or in collabora- 
tive relationships, and manage adaptively. 

¢ Honor the importance of distinctive spiritual relationships to the land 
(enshrined as a human right by the United Nations!°) and the associ- 
ated traditional practices and sacred places that are held in trust for the 
living, the dead and the unborn. 

e Recognize traditional knowledge alongside western systems of science, 
ensure that it informs management policies, and support communities 
in transmitting this knowledge and associated practices (such as indig- 
enous languages, foodways, water management systems and handi- 
crafts) across generations in ways that foster identity and pride. 

e Support and develop livelihood opportunities, recognizing the dynamic 
nature of this challenge in the context of globalization, so that young 
people have the option of living in the communities they come from. 


Cultural landscapes are places of ingenuity and innovation, of mystery and 
spiritual power, of learning and healing, of conflict and coexistence, whose 
complex array of cultural and natural values (tangible and intangible) are not 
readily understood by an outside visitor or manager. Understanding requires 
honoring the world views and core values of the communities that are (or 
were) their stewards over different periods, listening to diverse voices and 
perspectives, and respecting the different knowledge systems and practices 
embedded in these places, which have much to teach us about resilience. 


NOTES 


1. The 6th World Parks Congress will take place in Sydney, Australia, in late 
2014 and will have as one of its three priority objectives ‘to position pro- 
tected areas within goals of economic and community wellbeing’. Its eight the- 
matic streams of the World Parks Congress will include one on ‘Enhancing the 
Diversity and Quality of Governance’, and another on ‘Respecting Indigenous 
and Traditional Knowledge and Culture’. 

2. The Convention on Biological Diversity is an international treaty for the 
conservation of biodiversity, the sustainable use of components of biodiver- 
sity, and the equitable sharing of the benefits derived from the use of genetic 
resources. With 193 parties, the Convention has near-universal participation 
among countries. 

3. For more on the six management categories, their definitions and objectives, 
see Dudley, Guidelines for Applying Protected Area Management Categories. 

4. For example, COP 7 Decision VII/28 on the Programme of Work on Protected 
Areas (www.cbd.org). 

5. The relationship between these concepts was explored at a workshop in April 
2013 at the International Academy for Nature Conservation (Isle of Vilm, 
Germany) on the role of Category V protected areas in achieving connectivity. 

6. This term has been evolving, and a longer version that is now in use (but still 
under the acronym ICCA) is Indigenous Peoples Conserved Territories and 
Areas Conserved by Indigenous Peoples and Local Communities. 
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7. Available at www.dhimurru.com.au/sea-country-ipa-management-plan-launch. 
html, accessed 22 October 2013. 
8. Available at http://whc.unesco.org/en/culturallandscape/, accessed 21 October 
2013. 
9. Presentation by Damien Bell at the conference, Cultural Landscapes: Preserva- 
tion Challenges in the 21st Century, Rutgers University, October 2012. 
10. UNDRIP 2007. 
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7 The Interrelationships of Land, 
Culture and Heritage 


The Gullah Geechee Communities 
of the Southeastern United States 


Elizabeth Brabec and Cari Goetcheus 


The United States has long been known as a melting pot of world cultures 
which, one might assume, would create homogenous cultural landscapes. 
Yet over the past 350 years, the Gullah Geechee people of the southeastern 
coast and Sea Islands have created a distinctive landscape. This landscape 
reflects their cultural milieu resulting from the traditions of their West Afri- 
can heritage coupled with the influence of European plantation owners and 
the physical ecology and isolation of the region. As a result, Gullah Geechee 
communities are perhaps the most distinctive Americans of African descent 
in the United States.! 

This chapter offers insight into the critical relationship between a people, 
their land and their communities. Further, it presents an analysis of how the 
cultural heritage of the Gullah Geechee people evolved through interactions 
with the landscape, local laws and customs, and many social and cultural 
groups to produce communities that are socially supportive and self-reliant. 
The land is an inextricable part of their culture and communities. Given the 
present day threats to their land, and therefore their tangible and intangible 
cultural heritage, recognition of Gullah Geechee traditional development 
patterns and leadership from these communities will help to sustain their 
communities into the future. 


THE REGION 


The coastal plain and barrier Sea Islands of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia consist of a vast wetland system of tidal salt, brackish and freshwater 
swamps (Figure 7.1). The oak-gum-cypress swamps and marshlands are 
interspersed with higher ground dominated by upland loblolly and long-leaf 
pine forests. With an elevation change of less than 30 m (100 ft.) from the 
coast to approximately eighty miles inland (Town of Hilton Head 2009), 
the generally flat coastal plain hosts a subtropical climate marked by humid, 
hot summers, cool winters, abundant rainfall and the continuous threat of 
tropical storms and hurricanes. 
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Figure 7.1 Historic concentration of Gullah Geechee communities along the south- 
eastern coast of the United States (National Heritage Areas website) 


While the region was somewhat inhospitable to European settlers, at the 
same time it was rich in agricultural potential such that, by 1670 the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, was established on a large natural harbor, with 
Savannah, Georgia, 100 miles south, following in 1733. Agriculture quickly 
became the dominant economic engine for the next two centuries. From 
the late 1600s, rice, followed by indigo (in the mid part of the eighteenth 
century) and then Sea Island cotton (after the American Revolution, about 
1780), reigned as the dominant agricultural commodities (Singleton 1988). 
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The fertility of the region in conjunction with the hard physical labor of 
slaves made this the most wealthy region of the United States prior to the 
Civil War (McInnis 2005). To forge plantations out of the native landscape, 
a massive, knowledgeable and resilient labor force was needed. Slaves from 
Senegal, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Ghana, Benin, Nigeria, and Angola were 
preferred not only for their skills as fishermen, miners, and artisans but for 
their knowledge of the cultivation of rice, something many plantation own- 
ers knew little of (Opala 2011; Pollitzer 1999).* Taking advantage of the 
embodied energy of the tidal coastal landscape, slaves carved plantations 
out of the wilderness, draining and leveling vast cypress swamps and mak- 
ing extensive physical changes to the natural ecosystem in order to impound 
and manage water flow for rice production. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GULLAH CULTURE 


In addition to the attitudes, values and heritage the slaves brought with 
them from Africa, there were five factors at play that resulted in the develop- 
ment of the distinctive Gullah culture that exists today (Brabec and Richard- 
son 2007). Three of these—the importation of slaves directly from Africa 
to the region long after it was no longer legal; the fact that people of Afri- 
can heritage constituted a majority of the remote area and island popula- 
tions; and the isolation of the rural areas and Sea Islands from the mainland 
population centers—contributed to the strength of Gullah communities and 
culture, including their expression in landscape patterns. Two additional 
factors—the task system of agriculture and the purchase and allotment of 
land to former slaves—had specific impacts on the cultural importance of 
land, the physical expression of the community in the landscape, and the 
genesis of the continuing self-reliance of the communities. 


The Strength of African Roots 


While the importation of African slaves was banned in the United States 
in 1810, the demand for slaves throughout the South was so intense that 
illegal importation continued until the Civil War began in 1861. Beginning 
in 1670, most slaves of African origin entered the United States through the 
port of Charleston, leaving a profound effect on the racial demographics 
of the coast and Sea Islands (Rowland et al. 1996). An estimated 213,437 
slaves were imported directly from Africa during the legal periods of the 
African slave trade between 1716 and 1744, 1749 and 1787, and 1804 and 
1807, with many others following after 1810 (Creel 1988; Littlefield 1991; 
Morgan 1998; Pollitzer 1999). This heavy importation of slaves directly 
from Africa was in contrast with the Chesapeake region and the inland 
Deep South where slaves were more often purchased and sold within or 
between the states (Morgan 1998). Thus the antebellum slave culture of the 
coast and Sea Islands was strongly influenced, if not dominated, by first- and 
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second-generation Africans with direct connections to African lifeways and 
traditions (Demerson 1991; Rowland et al. 1996). The result was that Afri- 
can cultural norms and traditions were maintained to a much greater extent 
than elsewhere in the South. 


Racial and Cultural Dominance 


During the period of enslavement, and continuing to the present day in some 
remote rural mainland areas and on some Sea Islands, people of African 
descent greatly outnumbered the white population. In 1860, the slave popu- 
lation of Beaufort District, South Carolina was 81.2 percent of the total, a 
proportion of blacks to whites exceeded only by Georgetown County, South 
Carolina, and by few others in the entire South (Johnson 1930). The result 
was that the European cultural influences of the plantation owners (primar- 
ily of British origin) were tempered by the overwhelming numbers of people 
of African origin in the plantation communities. This contrasts to other 
areas of the plantation South where the cultural values of plantation owners 
dominated the communities (Vlach 1993). 

Perhaps even more important than the racial mix was the difference in 
community autonomy in rural mainland areas and on the Sea Islands in 
contrast to other areas of the South. Although illegal (South Carolina 1712, 
1740), Lowcountry plantation owners maintained the common practice of 
leaving slave communities without a white presence for extended periods 
of time, under the supervision of a senior member of the slave commu- 
nity termed a ‘driver’ (Davis 1803; Pearson 1906; Salley 1911). As disease 
became more prevalent during the 1800s, even white overseers often chose 
not to be full-time residents. 

Census records between 1790 and 1820 indicate that up to 25 percent of 
the plantations in Beaufort District were without white oversight, while fig- 
ures for the entire Lowcountry region of South Carolina (Beaufort, Colle- 
ton, Charleston and Georgetown) ranged as high as 18.9 percent (Brabec and 
Richardson 2007). This high degree of autonomy resulted not only in the abil- 
ity to develop a strong Gullah culture to a much higher degree than other slave 
communities in the South, but also an increased sense of ownership in the 
plantation and a connection to the land not seen in other regions. Freedmen 
of the region often stated a property interest in their former plantation lands; 
because they had lived and worked the land for generations, they felt they held 
a moral, if not legal, claim to the land (Nordhoff 1863; Pearson 1906). 


ISOLATION FOSTERS CULTURAL IDENTITY 


Well into the twentieth century, many of the rural mainland and Sea Islands 
continued to be only accessible by poor road or boat. This isolation pro- 
vided a microcosm for the culture to develop without significant outside 
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influences. Together with the continued importation of native African peo- 
ple, isolation supported the retention of African-inspired social organization 
long after similar values were lost in other slave communities on the main- 
land (Demerson 1991; Vlach 1993). 


The Task System of Agriculture 


Although reinforced by plantation owner absence, the property interest that 
slave families and communities developed towards their home plantations 
was strongly influenced by the task system of agriculture. The primary sys- 
tem throughout most of the South was the gang agricultural system, where 
slaves worked in groups for the entire day (Gray 1933). In contrast, slaves 
on coastal plantations and on the Sea Islands were assigned a specific task 
for the day’s work. Once the task was completed, the worker was in control 
of his or her time (Miller 1981; Rowland et al. 1996). This free time allowed 
slave families to cultivate land in their off time (Bremer 1853; Collins 1854; 
Olmsted 1904), and this opportunity created wealth through a local sub- 
sistence commodity economy (Brabec and Richardson 2007; Stewart 1996; 
Taylor 1924). Although South Carolina slave laws did not recognize the 
rights of slaves to own property (Stroud 1856), regional custom supported 
the ownership of significant accumulations of property by slaves and the 
ability to pass it on to heirs. Thus, at the dawn of the Civil War, there was 
some accumulation of wealth among slave families in the Lowcountry that 
allowed them to purchase land. 


Land Acquisition and the Port Royal Experiment 


The final and perhaps most significant historical factor in the development 
of the distinctive Gullah community and their landscape was the purchase 
and allotment of land during the Port Royal Experiment and later, dur- 
ing and after reconstruction. Current complexities of land ownership and 
planning within the Gullah community can only be understood within this 
historical context. 

In October 1861, seven months after the Civil War broke out, the 
Union occupied an area of South Carolina from just south of Charles- 
ton to just north of Savannah, Georgia, an occupation that was to last 
until the end of the war (Rowland et al. 1996). The occupation caused an 
evacuation of the plantation owners in remote areas such as Edisto Island, 
Beaufort, Port Royal, St. Helena Island, and Lady’s Island, leaving over 
10,000 slaves behind on their plantations (Roper 1965). Not yet legally 
freed, the former slaves were termed ‘contrabands’, referring to their sta- 
tus as confiscated property of the plantation owners. The Union embarked 
on a social experiment that was to last for the remainder of the war and 
led to policies enacted during Reconstruction (Pearson 1906; Pierce 1904; 
Rose 1964). 
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Public policies were contradictory and changed frequently as political 
power shifted, but between 1862 and 1865 at least some freed slaves on 
St. Helena Island, Port Royal and Lady’s Island came into land ownership 
through the combination of federal auction sales, preemption settlement 
and rent-to-own programs (Johnson 1930; Rose 1964). In a final attempt 
by the Department of the Army to allow for a reasonable distribution of 
land to the resident freedmen, General Sherman issued Special Field Order 
Number 15 on January 16, 1865, declaring that land be set aside for settle- 
ment on: 


The islands from Charleston south, the abandoned rice fields along the 
rivers for thirty miles back from the sea . . . Each head of family could 
preempt a plot of not more than forty acres of tillable ground... On the 
islands . .. no white person, unless military officers and soldiers detailed 
for duty, will be permitted to reside... . The sole and exclusive manage- 
ment of affairs will be left to the freed people themselves, subject only to 
the United States military authority and the acts of Congress. 

(Johnson 1930) 


In addition to Sherman’s order, the federal government set up the Freed- 
man’s Bureau on March 3, 1865 (Cox 1958) with control over all land held 
by the government through abandonment or confiscation. Small pieces of 
this land were allotted to the freedmen and later leased to them, but the 
question of title and ownership continued to be an issue for former slaves 
seeking to purchase land (Pierce 1904). Title to the lands outside of the 
Beaufort area was not clearly in the government’s hands, and, after Lin- 
coln’s assassination, Sherman’s Field Order and the Freedmen’s Act were 
revoked by President Andrew Johnson. Many plantations that had been 
claimed by resident freedmen in other areas of the Sea Islands and across the 
South were reconfiscated by the federal government and either sold to the 
former plantation owners or to the highest bidders. 

In spite of the government’s contradictory and changing policies, by 1870 
many of farms on the rural mainland and islands were owned by a society 
of free black farmers who had an opportunity to become self-sufficient. On 
St. Helena Island, many of the land grants made under General Sherman’s 
order as well as the previous auction sales, preemption settlement and rent- 
to-own programs were never rescinded. The pattern of small holdings which 
remains on the land today is the manifestation of an era of government 
experiment reconciling social policy and the determination of the Gullah to 
keep their land, and by extension, their families, intact. 

As opposed to other areas of the South where former slaves were not 
able to acquire as much land as in the Gullah communities, the Gullah, 
particularly on the Sea Islands, were resistant to wage labor. They grew 
various commodity crops, and when the boll weevil insect destroyed the 
majority of cotton crops throughout the southeastern US in the early 1900s, 
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truck farming of vegetables began in earnest on the rural mainland and 
Sea Islands. From the 1920s through the 1950s, truck farming of toma- 
toes, green beans and other vegetables fed the growing cities of Charleston, 
Savannah, Atlanta and other regional southern hubs (Goetcheus and Hurley 
2009). In addition to commodity farming, Gullah communities practiced 
a form of mutual support, with subsistence fishing and farming forming 
the economic base, and sharing produce freely among community members 
(Brabec and Soto 2013). They sold truck vegetables, fish, and harvested 
native and cultivated plants to outsiders; they also worked outside the com- 
munity for wages, but the core of subsistence was provided by the land and 
sea. This reinforced the close connection to the land and its importance for 
the communities. While this form of mutual support is still practiced today, 
predominantly on the Sea Islands, the vegetable markets have changed and 
small growers can no longer compete in the production market. Individu- 
als now sell at direct-from-farm markets throughout the region along with 
sharing through an informal food system (Brabec and Soto 2013). 

Land use and development surrounding the Gullah communities also 
began to change in the postwar period. Fueled by post-World War II pros- 
perity and new ideas about city and suburban planning and development, 
sprawl development along transportation routes began to replace what had 
always been mixed demographic urban centers surrounded by vast agricul- 
tural lands dotted with low density Black rural residential areas (Goetcheus 
and Hurley 2009). Using federal funding, Charleston and Savannah began to 
invest not only in urban renewal efforts, but also to develop transportation 
infrastructure into more remote areas. The resulting suburban development 
explosion was coupled with the US shift to a tourism- and service-based 
economy, a more transient US population and an influx of people from other 
areas of the country. These trends made the southeastern coastal states, and 
specifically the Charleston region, the fastest growing area of the country 
for almost three decades from the late 1970s to the mid-2000s (Hurley 
et al. 2013; Goetcheus and Hurley 2009). All of these changes dramati- 
cally impacted the Gullah Geechee people and their communities; previ- 
ously protected by their isolation, many Gullah Geechee communities were 
either completely displaced by new development or soon would be. 


THE GULLAH LANDS AND COMMUNITIES TODAY 


Three aspects are critical to understanding the landscape characteristics of 
the Gullah culture: land ownership patterns, concept of community, and the 
system of commonage, or communal land holdings in family compounds. 
These features of Gullah land traditions have their origins in antebellum 
plantation life, as noted above, and they pose challenges and opportunities 
to culturally sensitive planning, land conservation, and regulation in the 
rural mainland and Sea Island communities. 
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Under slavery, the Gullah lived in rigidly geometric settlements. Although 
this was the only settlement pattern the slaves had experienced on the plan- 
tations (Brabec and Richardson 2007), within the space of two generations 
after emancipation (post-1865), community forms transitioned from linear 
geometry to organic, roughly circular settlements based on family relation- 
ships. These settlements were scattered throughout the rural mainland and 
Sea Islands, and reflected both the historic plantation boundaries in which 
the residents felt they had a proprietary interest and the traditional purchase 
of small, dispersed plots. This settlement pattern resulted in a lack of urban 
centers, except those that had been in existence during slavery. 

The settlements were held as common land, and over the course of sev- 
eral generations the family land and buildings were owned in common by 
descendants, at times numbering in the hundreds. Given the realities of US 
property law and its preference for clear title, this left the Gullah communi- 
ties vulnerable to takeover by outsiders who capitalized on the weaknesses 
of the Gullah system of heirs’ property. Heirs’ property resulted from a 
process in which land passed down through successive generations with- 
out recording title changes. The land was typically held in common across 
multiple generational transfers, so that no individual or small group of indi- 
viduals had clear title. It is generally accepted that this system resulted from 
a high level of illiteracy in the community and from successive generations 
dying intestate (Jones-Jackson 1987). 

However, this accepted understanding of the origins and problems of 
heirs’ property does not recognize a fundamental cultural norm with respect 
to land ownership that exists within the Gullah community. Originating in 
both African traditions and the system of land distribution after the Civil 
War, the Gullah concept of land ownership is both complex and radically 
different from that of the dominant white community. As was traditional 
in Africa (Twining and Baird 1991), land is understood within the Gullah 
community to be held as common property by the family, and all members 
of the extended family have a partial interest in the property. 

The settlements are termed family compounds (a term used primarily in 
coastal South Carolina), and are formed by a group of household structures 
loosely arranged in a cluster (Figure 7.2). The compound is the center of 
family and societal relations and may be made up of one or more clusters 
depending on the land area of the compound. The governing concept for 
joining the community is ‘a dollar a deed, love and affection’, allowing any- 
one who has a kinship relation to join the compound and reside in one of 
the clusters (Brabec 2013b). 

Traditionally the compounds were built to share a common yard kept as a 
hard-packed, earthen ground that was swept daily (Figure 7.3). Maintaining 
a communal dirt yard was once routine, as described in detail in Westmacott 
(1991). However, this practice is dying out, and today hard-packed dirt yards 
are being replaced with mown grass. Often one or more members of the com- 
pound will maintain a garden adjacent to one of the family’s households, or on 
a parcel of land nearby (Brabec and Soto 2013; Goetcheus and Hurley 2009). 
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Garden 





Figure 7.3 The image illustrates the yard area of a typical compound, containing 5 
homes and a large garden. While the occupant of home #1 is the primary gardener, 
the inhabitants of the rest of the homes share in the produce (Brabec and Soto 2013) 


It is critical to members of the Gullah community that their pattern of 
land ownership and clustered settlement be protected. Historically, it has 
served as a culturally relevant form of social security system where subsis- 
tence agriculture and fishing provide food security, while the proximity of 
an extended family provides help and social support. 


Connections Between the Land and Survival of Heritage 


Like all living cultures, Gullah Geechee cultural heritage is comprised of 
both intangible aspects such as language, religion, music, folktales, sto- 
ries, and tangible aspects such as ceramics, basket-making, textiles, food, 
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architecture, land use patterns, and community form. The physical forms of 
communities, land uses, and patterns are inextricably linked with the other 
forms of tangible and intangible cultural heritage. The following section 
focuses on traditions that are directly connected to the land, and discusses 
their impact on community life. 


Everyday Artistry: Basket and Net Making and Boat Building 


Although many skills and techniques came from Africa, the most well-known 
assimilated crafts include making sweetgrass baskets, cast nets for fishing, 
strip quilts, and dolls. Most of these traditional crafts were art forms created 
for utility, using local resources to craft household and agricultural objects 
such as rice scoops, hoes, weaving shuttles, rakes, and rice fanner baskets as 
well as pipes, canes, and musical objects with shapes, materials, and tech- 
niques similar to African tools. The connection to the land was strongest with 
basket and net making. Weaving, or sewing, baskets from locally harvested 
sweetgrass, bulrush, long-leaf pine needles, and palmetto fronds was initially 
for functional use on the plantation (Hurley et al. 2013; Coakley 2005). For 
example, rice fanners, large and shallow baskets were used to separate rice 
grains from their outer material during the plantation period and later for 
home use (Hurley and Halfacre 2011; Goetcheus and Hurley 2009). 

Today, the creation and sale of sweetgrass baskets not only continues 
a cultural tradition brought from Africa three centuries ago, but provides 
income for numerous extended families throughout the Southeast. However, 
there are two requirements for the cultural continuation of basket-making: 
access to the landscapes where the raw materials for basket-making can be 
collected and adequate locations for basket selling. Both of these are currently 
in danger. Access to raw materials is becoming more difficult as traditional 
community access points to collection areas, particularly for sweetgrass, are 
no longer available due to private development (Hurley et al. 2013). 

Basket selling poses an even more difficult challenge. The most significant 
basket-selling areas have traditionally been along major highways leading in 
and out of the cities and towns of the region. Corridors such as Highway 17 
through Mount Pleasant have long hosted extended family market stands 
along their roadsides. Although the town implemented a Sweetgrass Basket 
Stand Special Consideration Area within their Zoning Ordinance (Town of 
Mount Pleasant 2007) to provide protection for the basket-stand roadside 
tradition, intense suburban development greatly increased traffic along the 
roads. This resulted in road widening and relocation of traditional family 
stands along the edges of the widened roads, which posed long-term safety 
issues (Goetcheus and Hurley 2009), to a larger basket market located in the 
parking lot of a regional mall. While parking for customers is much easier in 
the new mall location, the loss of visibility and individual spatial organiza- 
tion of the stands along the road is a permanent loss of connection to the 
community. Individuality has now been replaced with uniformity, diminish- 
ing the value inherent in an artist’s wares. 
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To the Gullah, living along waterways and the Atlantic coast, fishing was 
a natural activity that provided a consistent source of protein to the local 
diet. Hence the African traditions of cast-net fishing and boat building were 
translated to the southeastern coast. A cast net is a circular shaped net with 
small weights on the edges that is thrown by a person standing either on the 
edge of the water or in shallow water. The net is cast in such a manner that 
it spreads out on the water and sinks; the fish or shrimp are captured when 
the net is hauled in. The nets and techniques, used prolifically in the past, are 
very similar to their African counterparts (Branch 1995). 

Both net-making and boat building are dying out along the coast and 
on the Sea Islands. The number of individuals that still make either nets or 
boats by hand is extremely small, and these traditions threaten to be lost 
within a few years (Brabec 2013c). However, the tradition of fishing, shell- 
fishing, and shrimping, either as a resource commodity or for subsistence, 
continues within the communities. The major challenges to these lifeways 
today are continued access to the waterfront and boat launches. Waterfront 
sites are the most expensive and sought-after sites by outsiders for second 
homes and tourism-related uses. The demand for waterfront access leads 
to closure of traditional access points and the resulting loss of this form of 
subsistence dietary support. 


Gullah Religion: Praise Houses and Cemeteries 


Gullah religion is a mix of African values and religious practices meshed 
with historic European religious rituals. Baptism ceremonies are most 
closely connected to the land and waterways, although the location and 
form of cemeteries also deeply connect place and spirituality. Baptisms were 
influenced by African traditions as they were conducted in the water, prefer- 
ably at ebb or low tide so the sins of a convert would be taken out with the 
tide (Branch 1995). 

During the plantation period, church services were closely controlled and 
almost always segregated between slave churches and planters’ churches, 
although some allowed slaves to worship in the balcony. The desire to limit 
the off-plantation travel of groups of slaves undoubtedly led to the construc- 
tion of praise houses, single-room buildings located on each plantation that 
were easily accessible; these kept slaves within the confines of their planta- 
tion. The small size of praise houses was also defined by the laws against 
slave gatherings, which strictly limited the size of gatherings to avoid the 
planning of insurrections. 

Today few praise houses remain; many of those that do remain are in very 
poor condition and not used regularly. Of those that continue to be used, 
such as the three remaining on St. Helena Island, they are used for shouts, a 
form of religious singing and dancing, and other local events. Praise houses 
are highly valued as connections to a heritage that has little in the way 
of positive associations in the tangible remnants of the plantation past. In 
addition to praise houses, cemeteries are also highly valued and serve as 
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important historical sites. The Gullah tradition maintained cemeteries as 
natural areas in the forest or remote waterfront areas, most often without 
gravestones or other markers. While that tradition is transitioning to the 
Western idea of marking the graves with headstones and often installing a 
crypt, many cemeteries have little vegetation management beyond occasion- 
ally clearing the understory. The Gullah practice of leaving coins or a favor- 
ite memento such as a cup or spoon continues, and these artifacts become 
part of the forest floor (Brabec 2013a). The seeming lack of care leads out- 
siders to ignore or be unaware of historic Gullah burial sites. This lack of 
awareness had led to historic cemeteries being proposed as home sites and 
incorporated into new, gated communities, hence cutting off access to the 
Gullah community and family members (Goetcheus and Hurley 2009; Bra- 
bec and Richardson 2007). 


SUCCESSES AND CONTINUED CHALLENGES TO GULLAH 
GEECHEE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


With the establishment of the Gullah Geechee Cultural Heritage Corridor 
in 2006, federal acknowledgement of the importance of this region was 
achieved (National Heritage Areas Act of 2006).* However, the Heritage 
Corridor legislation offers no specific protection mechanisms. Instead, the 
enactment of protection mechanisms is subject to local jurisdiction or can 
be created through state and local land use laws and supported by non- 
profit efforts. Even so, a recent study of strategies that local planners can 
employ to preserve and integrate Gullah communities and heirs’ proper- 
ties into surrounding new development had weak findings in this regard 
(Rowland 2010). The study reviewed planning documents of 232 municipal 
and county jurisdictions that encountered difficulties with preservation and 
integration of heirs’ property with adjacent uses within the Black Belt* and 
Gullah Geechee Cultural Heritage Corridor. The study found that signifi- 
cant integration can occur through traditional planning measures such as 
multimodal transportation accessibility, form-based code, mixed use devel- 
opment, development agreements, community development through small 
area plans or similar instruments, civic involvement, federal, state and local 
funding strategies, legal outreach services, and coordination with lawyers to 
preserve and integrate heirs’ properties. Even so, the study also found that 
very few jurisdictions are currently employing such strategies. Further, while 
those strategies could be greatly enhanced when augmented with advocacy 
planning, successful examples of this work were also lacking (Rowland 
2010). 

The most successful example of heritage planning in the region are the 
cultural protection measures enacted in the Beaufort County, South Caro- 
lina, Comprehensive Plan of 1997 (Land Ethics, Inc. 1997), and the subse- 
quent enactment of a Cultural Protection Overlay zone and an exemption 
from the subdivision regulations for family compounds (Beaufort County 
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1999). Both ordinances work in concert, and have been moderately success- 
ful to date in protecting the form and continued existence of Gullah fam- 
ily compounds and their extended communities. By placing restrictions on 
large developments and the development of gated communities in the Cul- 
tural Protection Overlay, the traditional Gullah lands of St. Helena Island 
have been removed from the threat of large-scale developments. In addition, 
Gullah compound members are provided with an exemption from the sub- 
division regulations allowing them to build new homes in the compounds 
with smaller lots, and at a higher density than standard developments. A 
study of the interplay of traditional Gullah Geechee settlement patterns and 
land use as related to zoning and land subdivision has also recently begun in 
Charleston County, South Carolina (Hoelscher 2009). 

The most successful example of heritage advocacy in the region is the 
Penn Center on St. Helena Island. Originally established as the first free 
school for former slaves in 1862, the Penn School served the community 
as an educational institution from the mid-1920s; after the school closed in 
1948 it became an advocacy center for the Gullah. Recognizing the threat 
of large-scale development and Gullah land loss as early as 1972 with the 
early development of Charles Fraser’s first gated community on Hilton 
Head Island, the Center established a Land Use and Environmental Educa- 
tion program to assist islanders with issues of land retention and steward- 
ship through education and legal services. Although this function has largely 
been taken over in recent years by the Center for Heirs’ Property Preserva- 
tion based in Charleston County, the Penn Center has continued to function 
in an advocacy role for the Gullah community. In the early 1980s, then 
director of the Penn Center Emory Campbell noted, ‘Developers just come 
in and roll over whoever is there. [They] move them out or roll over them 
and change their culture, change their way of life, destroy the environment, 
and therefore the culture has to be changed’ (Branch 1995: 7). 

Several other nongovernmental organizations have been created to focus 
on specific aspects of Gullah culture. The Mount Pleasant Sweetgrass Basket 
Makers Association has been in place since the 1990s to provide a support 
system to the makers and sellers of sweetgrass baskets along Highway 17 
North outside of Charleston. Similarly, the Gullah/Geechee Fishing Associa- 
tion is an advocacy organization that seeks to train the next generation on 
Gullah Geechee traditional fishing and sea harvesting methods. Notwith- 
standing all of these efforts to support the retention of Gullah heritage, 
land and resources continue to be lost, threatening the Gullah culture and 
its heritage. 


CONCLUSION 


The greatest threat to Gullah cultural heritage continues to be the direct and 
indirect impacts of land development. While adaptation and resilience has 
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allowed the cultural heritage of the Gullah Geechee to endure over time, the 
communities today face a daunting future of stress and change. Much of 
this chapter’s discussion has focused on the largely rural and intact Gullah 
Geechee community of St. Helena Island, Beaufort County, South Caro- 
lina, where focused efforts over the past four decades have resulted in high 
retention of land use patterns, family compounds, and artisan skills. While 
St. Helena Island is impacted on three sides by the second home and retire- 
ment developments of Fripp, Harbor, and Dataw Islands, and the urban 
areas of Beaufort and Lady’s Island, municipal and nonprofit land conserva- 
tion efforts have resulted in protection and conservation of the community. 
However, many Gullah Geechee communities located near major urban 
areas and areas developed for large, second home, and retirement commu- 
nities have not fared as well. Although some Gullah communities have been 
fortunate to retain their land and cultural heritage due to the serendipity of 
adjacent conservation of ecologically fragile lands by land trusts such as on 
Edisto Island, the more common scenario is a loss of land and heritage when 
development impacts the communities. 

These effects can be clearly seen in the history of development on Hilton 
Head Island beginning in the 1960s and the current threats to Johns Island 
just outside of Charleston, South Carolina (Figure 7.4). Consistent population 
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Figure 7.4 Projected metro Charleston, SC urban development (grays) indicates 
that at the existing rate of land consumption, 95% of historic Gullah communities 
(dots) will be subsumed in new development by the year 2030. (Goetcheus, Lincoln- 
hol, Giberson, Merritt, and Medaugh 2011) 
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growth’ over the past 40 years has resulted in sprawling development patterns 
that have negatively impacted Gullah communities. The dual impact of high 
land prices and increasing property taxes often precipitates a sale of family 
land. In addition, the stress of loss of waterfront access and access to tradi- 
tional lands for gleaning and/or to cemeteries has fragmented communities. 

Exacerbating the situation is the historic distrust of governmental enti- 
ties that is prevalent in the Gullah communities. This distrust, which began 
during the Civil War with the federal government repeatedly rescinding land 
sales, has led to an ongoing lack of engagement in the political and devel- 
opment processes. The result has been that the Gullah Geechee are one of 
the smallest voices at the development table, if they are at the table at all. 
An interesting facet of the development trend has been the influence of the 
Great Reverse Migration,® where Blacks who moved from the South to the 
North during previous decades are returning home to live out their retire- 
ment years surrounded by family. Having financially succeeded in other 
parts of the country, the comebackyas’ are reinhabiting, adding to, and per- 
petuating the family compounds. 

The need for Gullah community leaders to proactively work with plan- 
ning and development authorities to make them aware of various Gullah 
cultural values critical for protection of their tangible heritage is para- 
mount. Yet, although efforts by the Penn Center, the Center for Heirs’ 
Property Preservation, and Beaufort County are all excellent examples of 
what can occur in individual places, Gullah Geechee tangible and intan- 
gible heritage issues go beyond individual sites and jurisdictions and a 
more regional approach to conservation is needed. The 2006 establish- 
ment of the Gullah Geechee Cultural Heritage Corridor envisioned such 
an approach. 

Ten years of study and hundreds of public meetings across four coastal 
states resulted in the 2012 publication of a stakeholder-influenced Manage- 
ment Plan for the Corridor. With a management approach to ‘Enlighten 
and Empower Gullah Geechee People to Sustain the Culture’ by focusing 
on three interdependent pillars for implementation—education, heritage- 
related economic development, and documentation and preservation—the 
Corridor’s mission is to: 


Nurture pride and facilitate an understanding and awareness of the 
significance of Gullah Geechee history and culture within the Gullah 
Geechee communities; Sustain and preserve land, language, and cul- 
tural assets within the coastal communities of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina and Florida; Promote economic development for 
Gullah Geechee people; and Educate the public about the value and 
importance of Gullah Geechee culture. 
(Gullah Geechee Cultural Heritage Corridor 
Management Plan 2012: 22) 
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The Corridor Management Plan provides a strong framework of guidance 
for the Gullah Geechee communities for the future retention of their tangible 
and intangible heritage. Implementation of the Corridor Management Plan 
will take several decades, and as with the ongoing efforts in Beaufort County, 
it will take seven to ten years before an assessment of the efficacy and poten- 
tial results of the Plan can be undertaken. While the Plan provides a positive 
framework and strong potential, success will require leadership from Gullah 
communities combined with continued, long-term federal support in the form 
of matching funding, technical assistance, and guidance to local partners, as 
well as a focus on land conservation and land development standards. 


NOTES 


1. This chapter follows emeritus professor of anatomy and anthropology Wil- 
liam Pollitzer’s articulation of nomenclature for Americans of African descent. 
The word African was used widely especially in church groups in the eigh- 
teenth century, providing a sense of cultural unity. ‘Negro’, from the Span- 
ish meaning ‘black’, was all too easily twisted for the needs of the dominant 
majority. The term ‘colored’, originally used by offspring of house servants of 
black and white ancestry to distinguish themselves, came into wider usage in 
the 1830s. Toward the end of the nineteenth century the term Negro was again 
advocated for by some leaders including Booker T. Washington. ‘Black’ gained 
respectability with the civil rights movement in the 1960s and now African 
American is preferred by many. Similarly, the people of African descent on the 
coast are known as Gullah in South Carolina and Geechee in Georgia, yet the 
term Sea Islanders has come into general usage. Some of these terms are used 
in this chapter; all terms used are intended with respect. 

2. Over 20 million Africans were shipped between ports in Senegal and Sierra 
Leone during the height of the Atlantic slave trade (1600-1900), with Sullivan’s 
Island on the edge of Charleston’s harbor acting as the main port of entry into 
the United States. Sullivan’s Island is considered as important of a site for Afri- 
can American immigration in the United States, just as New York City’s Ellis 
Island is for immigration history of American descendants of white Europeans. 

3. The Gullah Geechee Cultural Heritage Corridor is one of forty-nine federally 
recognized areas within the National Heritage Areas (NHA) program, where 
natural, cultural, and historic resources combine to form a cohesive, nation- 
ally important landscape. NHAs are grassroots community-driven approaches 
to heritage conservation and economic development. Through public-private 
partnerships, NHA entities support historic preservation, natural resource 
conservation, recreation, heritage tourism, and educational projects. Leverag- 
ing funds and long-term support for projects, NHA partnerships foster pride 
of place and an enduring stewardship ethic. 

4. Originally referring to the dark fertile soils of Alabama and Mississippi, the 
term Black Belt has long been used to describe a broad agricultural region in 
the American South characterized by a history of plantation agriculture in the 
nineteenth century and a high percentage of African Americans in the popula- 
tion. Geographically, the Black Belt extends from Virginia to Louisiana. 

5. In the Charleston, South Carolina, metropolitan area (Berkeley, Charleston, 
Dorchester counties), the population growth rate has been approximately 
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10 percent annually during the period 1970-2010. A January 2014 article in 
Charleston’s Post and Courier newspaper noted South Carolina as the eleventh- 
fastest growing state in the country. 

6. Although from the 1920s to the 1970s there was a Great Migration by rural 
southern blacks to northern cities in search of job opportunities, since the 
1970s there has been a massive reverse migration back to the South by young, 
college-educated, upwardly mobile black professionals and older retirees. 
Although the trend is primarily from northern urban areas to southern urban 
areas, it is also impacting suburban areas, such that in 2013, 57 percent of 
American blacks lived in the South, the highest percentage in half a century. 

7. In the Gullah language, binyahs are people who have lived in a place all of 
their lives, comeyas are people who moved from someplace else but live in the 
area currently, and combackyas are people who have returned to their ances- 
tral homeland. 
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8 Ecological and Socio-Cultural 
Resilience in Managing 
Traditional Sacred Landscapes 
in the Coastal Savannah 
Ecosystem of Ghana 


George Ortsin 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter shares community experiences in standardizing practices 
and methodologies for building ecological and socio-cultural resilience in 
managing traditional sacred and agricultural landscapes. It explores the 
paradigm shifts in the implementation and management of cultural and 
traditional landscapes within the perspectives of global cultural landscape 
conservation challenges of the twenty-first century. By analyzing the tradi- 
tional practices and key issues relating to community stewardship of sacred 
landscapes within the dry marginal forest ecosystems of Ghana, it synthe- 
sizes the effects of the natural landscapes on the production landscapes and 
the prospects for adopting an integrated adaptive approach to managing 
traditional landscapes. 

Traditional sacred landscapes are places of cultural importance, con- 
served, protected, and governed by traditional norms, beliefs, systems, and 
technologies. These landscapes are vital for the conservation of culture, reli- 
gion, communal identity, and biodiversity (GACON 1997). They are store- 
houses of medicinal plants valuable to community health delivery systems, 
protect several watersheds and water resources, and are biological hotspots. 
Unfortunately, these cultural landscapes are now under duress from anthro- 
pogenic sources. 

This chapter proposes a central paradigm shift from micromanagement of 
sacred sites to a systems approach which maintains, revitalizes, and rebuilds 
socioeconomic production landscapes (COMDEKS 2011). The strategy 
aims at strengthening community resilience and practices that support key 
ecosystems and biodiversity through innovation, adaptation, and local 
institutional development. It provides a new perspective for an integrated 
landscape and adaptive management approach that ensures sustainability 
of the cultural and production landscapes while enhancing community resil- 
ience in the face of rising global challenges. This strategy also contributes 
to addressing the challenges of the traditional notions of historic preserva- 
tion by taking a dynamic, multifaceted approach to conservation. It calls on 
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practitioners and theoreticians to rethink the meaning and practice of heri- 
tage conservation, encouraging cooperation, and stimulating collaboration. 


CONTEXT: SACRED LANDSCAPES 


The coastal savannah ecosystem is in the southernmost part of Ghana 
stretching along 150 km within an evergreen coastal thicket, where tem- 
perature and rainfall patterns are similar to the equatorial regime, but where 
there is much lower precipitation (Amamoo-Otchere 2011). The topogra- 
phy is mainly ridges and hills with occasional inter-ridge/inter-hill localized 
plains and troughs. On top of the hills is the resultant scrub vegetation, 
which in some places approaches semi-deciduous vegetation for its floristic 
richness and the associated fauna. Some steep hilly slopes and inaccessibility 
have combined with traditional beliefs to protect the richness of the vegeta- 
tion. Most of these areas are considered sacred based on the cultural beliefs 
and historical antecedents that might have occurred on the site. 

Sacred landscapes are found in most of the ethnic settlements where wild 
fauna and flora are considered sacred, prime, and special. These landscapes 
of cultural importance are conserved, protected, and governed by tradi- 
tional norms, beliefs, systems, and technologies. The sacred forests consti- 
tute potent gene pools for ex-situ development of tree species, rarely found 
in the savannah ecosystem (GEF/SGP 2010). The sacred forests have there- 
fore become important floristic reserves, sources of medicinal plants, and a 
citadel of resources playing vital roles in the cosmos vision and livelihoods 
of the local people. 

Coincidentally, the coastal savannah area forms part of Ghana’s pov- 
erty zone, and it is nationally classified as the third-poorest area in human 
development (National Development Planning Commission 2005). Fish- 
ing and farming are the chief occupations and declining productivity is 
the main cause of the poverty in the area. Adherence to traditional beliefs 
and practices is very strong in the coastal savannah areas. These beliefs are 
entrenched by the presence of functional traditional chieftaincy institutions, 
Asafo group of companies and the guild of fetish priests. The Asafo is the 
traditional army, which in the past fought tribal wars but now exist as relics 
of traditional cultures, while the fetish priests still worship the deities and 
ensure the enforcement of traditional laws and regulations. 

Recognizing the importance of the sacred landscapes for the social, spiri- 
tual, and economic well-being of the local people, and taking cognizance 
of the declining traditions around the sites, the UNDP (United Nations 
Development Program) Global Environment Facility Small Grants Program 
funded a project in 2011 to restore the cultural landscapes as a way of con- 
serving biodiversity outside the gazetted Protected Areas. The project docu- 
mented the history of natural sacred sites, assessed their ecological status, 
and designed strategies to enhance their ecological quality while addressing 
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the poverty needs of the people. The project adopted the Community Man- 
agement of Protected Areas Conservation project (COMPACT) model for 
engaging communities in conservation, as a useful tool to understand better 
and support the conservation of sacred landscapes for the benefit of biodi- 
versity and human well-being. 

The outcome of this project is the case study presented in this chapter, 
which seeks to share experiences in standardizing practices and methodolo- 
gies for building ecological and socio-cultural resilience in managing tradi- 
tional sacred and agricultural landscapes. It describes the paradigm shifts in 
the implementation and management of cultural and traditional landscapes 
in Ghana within the perspectives of the global cultural landscapes preserva- 
tion challenges of the twenty-first century. 

Through participatory processes, the project inventoried 387 sacred sites 
from nine administrative districts of the Central Region of Ghana. The 
sacred sites included two crocodile sanctuaries; 150 watersheds (sacred riv- 
ers); sixty-one mountain and sacred stones; seven battle grounds of several 
ancient wars; fifty-six burial grounds of prominent paramount chiefs and 
members of the royal families; and 105 abodes of protective gods and six 
monkey sanctuaries. 

In each study area, the team mapped the sacred sites and other land uses, 
conducted partial flora and fauna surveys, organized focus group discus- 
sions, and administered questionnaires. Through these methods, the team 
explored the history, indigenous ways of conserving the sacred sites, resil- 
ience practices, and sustainable use of the native vegetation. In addition, the 
study randomly conducted detailed flora and fauna surveys of seven sacred 
sites. 

As a result of the study it became clear that most of the traditional sacred 
landscapes in the coastal savannah ecosystem of Ghana are remnant forest 
areas created and modeled by tradition and indigenous belief systems. They 
are conspicuous historic sacred natural sites of multiple values governed 
by oral tradition, norms, beliefs, systems, and technologies. These cultural 
landscapes have evolved over time and have been shaped by the natural 
conditions, lifestyles of the people, their worldview, idiosyncrasies, and cul- 
tural practices. As Brown and Kothari (2011) noted, sacred landscapes are 
products of how society and nature have coexisted and interacted in the past 
to conserve culture and beliefs of the local people. 

The sacred sites are sources of spiritual enhancement, treasuries of wealth, 
property and food, and sources of environmental protection and ameliora- 
tion of the environment (Brown and Kothari 2011). They are repositories 
of numerous endemic species, some endangered, where protection sustains 
and strengthens traditional values. They are also storehouses of medicinal 
plants valuable to the communities, protect several watersheds, and provide 
safe haven to wildlife outside the government protected areas. According to 
Mathauer (2004), these sacred groves are subsistence safety nets and poten- 
tial sources of capital assets for rural communities. 
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SPATIAL LOCATION OF SACRED LANDSCAPES 
WITHIN THE COASTAL ECOSYSTEM 


Within the coastal savannah ecosystem of Ghana, the sacred forests known 
as Nsaman pow, (forest of the spirits) or Abosom pow (the forest of the 
gods) are ubiquitous, with sizes ranging from as small as 0.2 ha to as large 
as 150 ha (GEF/SGP 2010). From an aerial view, these sacred sites are cathe- 
drals of biodiversity and relict areas of tropical forests within the coastal 
production landscapes. 

The traditional landscapes have their existence independent of those who 
live around them and are ecological zones with a variety of key natural and 
human modified resources used for various purposes. These cultural land- 
scapes fit under the International Union for Conservation of Nature (IUCN) 
Management Categories of Protected Area, Category V which defines pro- 
tected landscapes as land areas where interaction of people and nature over 
time has produced a distinct character with significant aesthetic, ecologi- 
cal and /or cultural value, and often with high biological diversity. (IUCN 
1994). The core management philosophy for protected landscapes is the 
interaction of nature and people and the typical land uses are agriculture, 
forestry, and ecotourism. 


SOCIO-ECOLOGICAL ASSETS AND STEWARDSHIP ETHICS 


The socio-ecological landscapes consist of several land use types and frag- 
mented wild areas including sacred sites, agricultural land use, settlements, 
water use, and infrastructure. The people depend on the landscape for their 
livelihoods, through farming and harvesting of nontimber forest products 
such as fruits and berries, fuel wood, and medicinal plants. Biodiversity is 
conserved by default and is reinforced by traditional norms and regulations, 
including deliberately leaving indigenous trees on farm lands. 

The land-use practices over the years have sustained a landscape mosaic 
of cultivated, semi-managed, and wild areas such as fallow forest patches, 
riparian forests, and cultivated fields. The local people practice conservation 
agriculture in the form of mixed cropping, crop rotation, soil and water 
conservation, and organic agriculture. Clans, families, and communities 
mostly own the sacred lands; however, the responsibility for managing the 
resources lies in the hands of every member of the community. Access to the 
utilization of natural resources in the sacred sites is restricted. The law also 
forbids ordinary citizens from entering the groves on taboo days or special 
days when traditional or cultural rituals are performed. 

Within the sacred sites are ceremonial grounds, which are only acces- 
sible on sacred occasions such as installation of new chiefs, festival days, or 
special days to seek favours from the gods and ancestral spirits. On these 
occasions, access is limited to the fetish priests, royal family elders, and 
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custodians of the sacred resources. People of different faith, colour, or eth- 
nicity living within the landscape are expected to give due reverence to the 
norms and regulations governing the landscape. 

Traditionally, the exploitation of natural resources within the sacred sites 
is regulated. Except in a few cases, harvesting of timber and collection of 
nontimber products like dead wood, snail, Marantaceae plants (arrowroot), 
medicinal plants, and other natural resources are restricted. However, when 
it becomes necessary for some resources to be extracted, the chief priest or 
a designated elder performs rituals to appease the gods and the ancestors. 
Noncompliance with these rules is punishable by fines, which are orally 
transmitted to the citizens. Continuous deliberate violations of these regu- 
lations often results in spiritual punishment in the form of dreadful dis- 
eases (as unexplained acts of god), famine, and/or mysterious deaths. In 
some jurisdictions, recalcitrant violators may be stripped of their citizenship 
rights and banished from the community. 


Typologies of Traditional Sacred Landscapes 


Each settlement within the coastal savannah ecosystem has, on average, two 
or more sacred sites in the form of old settlements, royal cemeteries, and 
abodes of ancestral gods. Although the traditional sacred landscapes were 
not reserved for purposes of biodiversity conservation, most of the sacred 
sites provide ecological services such as conservation of sacred trees and 
sacred stones and protection of watersheds and totemic wildlife. In prac- 
tice, several typologies of traditional sacred landscapes can be identified as 
follows: 


e Ecosystem management landscapes 


These areas are a series of sanctuaries and groves interspersed with fal- 
low lands conserving spectacular sacred wildlife (mostly totems) and other 
scenic sites. Usually, these sites are large (average 22 ha) and provide safe 
haven for sacred animals like monkeys (white colobus and mona), Afri- 
can crocodiles, alligators, and royal pythons and conserve sacred rivers and 
watersheds. The customs and beliefs have a protective effect on sacred tree 
species such as odum (Chlorophora excelsa), African mahogany (Khaya 
ivorensis), and tall palm trees such as betene (Elaeis guineensis) and osese 
(Funtumia sp.). These tree species are believed to house the spirits of the 
ancestors and are forbidden to be harvested from the sites. 


¢ Ecologically sensitive landscapes 
Most of the traditional landscapes that protect sacred mountains and 


stones and other sensitive areas that have cultural/religious significance 
have an average size of about 15 ha. The origins of the sacredness of these 
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resources are often mysterious and/or unclear, but reverence for these sites 
has remained very high for the local people. Within these types of land- 
scapes, harvesting of trees and all forms of natural resources is strictly pro- 
hibited. Riparian vegetation cannot be cleared on banks of streams and 
rivers. Fishes in the waters are considered the children of the gods and fish- 
ing in any form is restricted. Pregnant women and young girls menstruating 
are denied access to these sacred sites. Enforcement of the rules governing 
these sites is strong and violators are given instant harsh punishments. 


° Religious/cultural heritage landscapes 


Some of the traditional sacred sites preserve cultural heritage. These 
landscapes may be battle grounds of several ancient wars, burial grounds of 
prominent paramount chiefs, religious sites, abodes of ancestral gods, and 
old settlements that are preserved for posterity. Access to these sites is open 
and flexible and the sizes are small. 


¢ Timber and wood fuel production landscapes 


Quite a number of the sacred sites were initially set aside to be used by 
the royals for trophy hunting, harvesting of wood-fuel and timber during 
festivals and/or funerals. Today they still serve the original purposes, except 
for hunting. Harvesting of timber for the construction of public buildings 
like the chief palaces or other sacred buildings is permitted. Herbal medi- 
cines used to prevent and treat (common) diseases in humans and animals 
are also allowed to be harvested with permission. Harvesting and hunting 
procedures and guidelines, including the species allowed to be harvested, the 
girth limits, and haulage procedures, have been prescribed. 


TRADITIONAL LANDSCAPES AS BIODIVERSITY HOTSPOTS 


The cultural and spiritual values of the traditional sacred sites have created 
multiple impacts on the ecology. According to GEF/SGP (2010), the sacred 
landscapes have created a positive relationship between culture and natural 
diversity. A detailed flora and fauna survey conducted in the sacred sites of 
the coastal savannah ecosystem has revealed higher biodiversity indices than 
areas outside the sacred landscapes (Table 8.1). Sixty per cent of the sacred 
landscapes have very good forest canopy closure. The Akrbong sacred 
grove, for example, has 159 species belonging to fifty families which can 
be classified into various species categories: Black, Gold, Blue, and Green 
star, primarily according to the genetic scarcity (Hawthorne and Abu-Juam 
1995). Twenty-five species of large mammals, two species of small terres- 
trial rodents, a fruit-eating bat, forty-five species of birds, and ten species of 
amphibians and reptiles have also been recorded. 
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Table 8.1 Star ratings of species in some selected community-protected areas under 
SGP projects (GEF/SGP Annual Report, 2010) 





Name of Star Rating of Species Genetic 
Traditional No. of | No. of ——————————————-. Heat 
Protected Area Size (ha) species families Black Gold Blue Pink Index 
Akrabong 102 159 45 2 42 32 83 210 
Kwasilansa 40.5 145 40 5 65 45 130 201 
Anomabo 
Akyerem 31.2 135 21 1 15 22 97 189 
Amankora 
Obo Etsimadze 29:9 149 36 1 12 15 121 180 
Adabo 10.5 160 26 2 11 43 104 178 
Oguase 11.2 173 30 2 8 12 151 175 
Nsofa 14.2 103 27 2 8 10 83 165 


Source: GEF/SGP Report, 2010. 


Some of the species on Ghana’s wholly protected species list (endangered 
species) are found in the reserves. These include: Senegal galago, tree pango- 
lin, black and white colobus, olive colobus, and Nile monitor. In addition, 
over sixty-eight bird species belonging to over forty-seven genera are known 
to exist in most of these sacred sites. Some well-represented birds found in 
both farmlands and forested areas include the Didric cuckoo (Cercocooyx 
cupreus), green fruit pigeon (Trero austrailis), woodland kingfisher (Hal- 
coyon senegalensis), olive-bellied sunbird (Nectarinia coccinigaster), speckled 
tinker-bird (Pogoniullus scolopaceus) and striped sallow (Hiundo abyssinia). 

From the flora survey conducted, sixty per cent of the sacred groves are clas- 
sified as genetic hot spots with high genetic heat index (GHI) as summarized in 
Table 8.1. The GHI is the relative conservation value that reflects the concentra- 
tion of rare and endemic species (Hawthorne and Abu-Juam 1995). Table 8.1 
summarizes species ratings from the surveyed sacred groves in Ghana. 


ECOLOGICAL AND SOCIO-CULTURAL PRACTICES 
WITHIN THE TRADITIONAL LANDSCAPES 


All the traditional sacred landscapes are associated with strong traditional 
beliefs and practices. Within the sacred sites, community members perform 
annual festivals and rituals to appease the presiding deity to ensure the well- 
being of the community. It is also common for the people to make individual 
offerings, often in the form of drinks and money (coins), in exchange for 
wishes such as good health, good harvest, and/or the birth of a child. These 
sites therefore help to define the cultural values and identity of the commu- 
nities that conserve them. 
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All the cultures have totems in the form of wildlife species due to his- 
torical or socio-cultural factors. Totem animals vary significantly across the 
clans, especially among the Gomoa, Ekumfi and Ajumako people. Some of 
the totems are mammals (leopard, elephant, antelope, porcupine, bongo, 
and lion) and birds (falcon, raven, and parrot). Some other totems are the 
crested porcupine (Hystrix cristata) and the patas monkey (Cercopithecus 
patas). Within the Akan communities, there is a belief that an intimate 
relationship exists between the totem animals and the clans. Therefore, the 
members of that clan neither eat nor kill these animals (Conservation Inter- 
national Ghana 2005). 

There are, therefore, unique socio-cultural resiliences and diversities 
within the traditional landscapes which have covertly contributed to the 
conservation of natural resources. These resilient practices promote religion 
and spirituality to support sustainable development, biodiversity conserva- 
tion, and increased citizen responsibility in environmental management. 

Some of the common socio-cultural resilient practices observed within 
the landscape were: 


¢ Maintenance of traditional ecological knowledge 


This practice sustains interdependence between the living and the sacred 
resources. The conservation of sacred natural sites is traditionally embedded 
in the culture and biological values of the people. Members of the commu- 
nities esteem and respect the sacred sites and are aware of the spiritual and 
cultural implications of the demise of these landscapes. 

The traditional ecological knowledge systems are orally maintained 
through stories and folk songs, which are sung during festivals, funerals, 
child naming, marriages, and other public ceremonies. Oral tradition has 
passed the spiritual significance of these areas from one generation to the 
other and chiefs, clan heads, and traditional priests are under oaths to con- 
serve these areas. They are the custodians who maintain the culture of the 
people, ensure adherence to the norms, and administer the necessary pun- 
ishments without fear or favour. 

Another socio-ecological indicator is the maintenance of the local Akan 
language, which is enriched with sayings and proverbs. The local languages 
are interspersed with proverbs and sayings which are constant reminders of 
the need to maintain the ecological integrity. Some typical sayings, which 
have reinforced the respect for the conservation of the cultural sites, are: 


‘a community without a sacred site has no history and identity.’ 
‘sacred sites are homes for the dead, living and yet unborn’. 


Inherent in these sayings is the need to maintain the cultural heritage as an 
identity of royalty and final destination of humankind. 
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¢ Diversities in cultural values and practices are intrinsically tied to the 
conservation of biological resources 


The cultural beliefs and values demonstrate the interactions over time 
between communities and their natural, historical, and social environment. 
For example, the totems are bio-cultural heritage handed down from one 
generation to the next. Similarly, the punishment and reward systems for 
the maintenance and respect of the sacred sites do not discriminate between 
local and foreign members. 


e The existence and maintenance of social institutions and autonomy 


The maintenance of these within the landscapes has facilitated collective 
actions, which have reinforced the respect for the sacred landscapes. Tradi- 
tionally, the social institutions promote cultural values, define social roles 
and responsibilities, maintain norms and taboos, and promote respect for 
human use of natural resources within the landscapes. The social institu- 
tions thus help to protect the landscapes from abuse and degradation and 
help resolve conflicts when they arise. 


© Cultural practices, land-use, and land tenure systems 


These have remained unchanged over the years and this has worked to 
maintain the cultural sites. The fallow lands and agricultural lands within 
the landscape conform to certain traditional practices that seek to conserve 
the integrity of the sacred sites. For example, traditional agricultural prac- 
tices forbid farmers to clear sacred sites and riverine forests for farming 
purposes. The use of fire in farming has to be managed carefully to avoid 
fire spreading into the sacred areas. In addition, the land tenure systems 
and the land-use practices have maintained a functioning ecosystem and 
contribute to the conservation of biodiversity. Land-use practices for water 
management, erosion control, settlement, infrastructure development, soil 
enrichment through crop rotation and land fallow system have all sought to 
promote landscape diversity. 


°¢ Community support for the conservation of resources 


Most of the communities within the landscapes receive technical and 
financial support from the government, nongovernmental organizations, 
and other development partners to manage the sacred sites. They cultivate 
exotic tree species as boundary planting around the sacred groves, enriching 
the forests with indigenous species that are threatened and creating buffer 
zones for the cultivation of nontimber forest resources like snail farming and 
beekeeping. 
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¢ Promoting bio-cultural heritage 


Through annual festivals (Abobaa and Akwanbo) within the landscapes, 
customary rites are performed to reinforce faith in the sacred objects, con- 
solidate practices, and promote spiritual linkages with nature. 


THREATS TO THE TRADITIONAL SACRED LANDSCAPES 


In spite of the resilient practices, the cultural and spiritual significance of the 
sacred sites is diminishing. The study indicated that 25 per cent of the sacred 
sites have already lost their original boundaries and 20 per cent were under 
severe threats from anthropogenic practices. It was observed that some of 
the sacred forests had been logged for their timber and the remnants were 
threatened by illegal chainsaw operations. Some of the sacred forests close 
to the communities were being encroached upon for social and infrastruc- 
ture development including residential and commercial land use. 

Uncontrolled poaching of the wildlife has been on the increase. At Gomoa 
Ayensuadze for example, reports indicate that at least two crocodiles are 
killed annually during community fishing expeditions and the ancestral 
crocodile ponds within the Ayensu River basin were under siege. 

The concept of common management responsibilities and conservation 
of cultural, spiritual, and natural heritage is gradually waning. There is also 
a gradual erosion of the customary laws and beliefs due to the infusion of 
foreign religion, and this has steadily threatened the survival of protected 
areas. 


Enhancing Ecological and Socio-Cultural Resilience of Traditional 
Sacred Landscapes 

In the light of increasing loss of the ecological health and integrity of nat- 
ural sacred sites within the production landscapes, the future integrity of 
sacred forests as biological hotspots cannot be guaranteed. Current think- 
ing demands sound management approaches that incorporate biodiversity- 
friendly farming systems and sustainable resource management practices 
within the production landscapes. The adoption of integrated landscape and 
adaptive management approaches requires a clear understanding of the sta- 
tus of the landscape as a basis for setting priorities for collaborative action. 
This adaptive collaborative management process is also inherent in COM- 
PACT and COMDEKS approach to landscape management. The processes 
are informed by the desires and perceptions of all major stakeholders in the 
landscape, using the sacred natural sites as the starting points. 

The common practice towards management of sacred sites has been 
focused on the creation of buffer zones and planting of trees. This tradi- 
tional approach to managing the landscape, however, is not holistic because 
it does not address the socioeconomic needs of the people. 
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A new management approach is therefore needed which should aim to 
maintain and, where necessary, revitalize and/or rebuild the socioeconomic 
landscapes. It is a potentially useful tool to allow a better understanding and 
initiate support for the maintenance of the cultural landscapes to the benefit 
of biodiversity and human well-being. An integrated landscape and adaptive 
management approach would enhance the resilience practices of communi- 
ties and further support key ecosystem functions and biodiversity. 

The proposed strategy should have a fundamental aim of developing a 
set of indicators as tools for communities to appreciate their resilience and 
encourage the practices that strengthen it. The indicators will help to mea- 
sure the capacity of communities to build resilience and harness ecosystem 
services through innovation and adaptation, and to build institutions that 
regulate and ensure the sustainable use of biodiversity. Such a strategy can 
link community needs to biodiversity conservation and measure elements 
of the traditional landscape resilience that are strongly connected to the 
practices and institutions. 

The following factors are critical in developing and envisaging a manage- 
ment approach: 


Vision 

The purpose of adopting an integrated landscape and adaptive manage- 
ment approach is to ensure a thriving socio-ecological production landscape 
where the local communities are actively involved in the conservation of the 
sacred natural site while promoting sustainable management and utilization 
of the natural resources for increased production, the restoration of biodi- 
versity, wealth creation, and continuous flow of ecosystem services. 


Expected Outcomes 


The adoption of this strategy should yield four outcomes as follows: 


e natural sacred habitats and ecosystem services within the production land- 
scapes (sacred sites, watersheds, wildlife habitats, and agro-biodiversity 
areas), are maintained and conserved; 

¢ sustainable agricultural practices are implemented within the landscape 
to enhance and restore traditional conservation and production prac- 
tices and the adoption of new technologies; 

¢ livelihood and well-being of target social groups in the landscape are 
developed and enhanced through livelihood enterprises in line with the 
local tradition and culture; and 

¢ local institutional capacities at the landscape level are developed to 
realize the goal of integrating conservation and production in the man- 
agement of the target landscapes. This requires integrating traditional 
ecological knowledge with modern science to promote innovations. 
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Steps in Adaptive Collaborative Management Strategy 


In implementing this strategy, the following steps in adaptive collaborative 
management should be followed: 


e establish a baseline for the landscape through participatory approaches; 

e develop an action strategy for change based on the baseline information; 

e select indicators for tracking progress toward realizing desired out- 
comes described in the strategy based on the traditional resilient 
practices; 

¢ put in place monitoring mechanisms and learn how the landscape is 
progressing toward the desired outcomes (goals); and 

¢ adapt a management strategy to reflect changes in the landscape and in 
the needs of people who live there. 


Indicators for Socio-Ecological Resilience 


In developing the socio-ecological indicators that can facilitate a shift 
toward conservation and human development, it is important to consider 
the ongoing landscape resilient practices. In view of the complexities in 
measuring socio-ecological resilience, a set of indicators may be adopted 
that can be used simultaneously by the local communities, scientists, and 
policy makers for monitoring community-based approaches to nature 
conservation. 

In the case of formulating indicators for the coastal savannah in Ghana, 
the COMPACT and COMDEKS models were used as a guide and four cat- 
egories based on the baseline data were proposed and used as follows: 


ecosystems protection and the maintenance of biodiversity 
agricultural biodiversity 

livelihood and well-being of all social groups 

knowledge, learning, and innovation 


The indicators proposed under each category were: 


Outcome 1: Ecosystem protection and maintenance of 
biodiversity. 


Indicator 1.1 Hectares of natural and semi-natural habitat restored and 
protected. 

Indicator 1.2, Number of sacred groves rehabilitated. 

Indicator 1.3 Important species protected (quality and quantity). 

Indicator 1.4 Number of important ecosystem services restored. 

Indicator 1.5 Number of activity groups formed and trained. 

Indicator 1.6 Number of communities involved in biodiversity conservation 
and sustainable land management. 
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Outcome 2: Sustainable agricultural practices promoted to 
enhance and revive traditional conservation 
and production practices and adoption of new 
technologies. 


Indicator 2.1 Diversity of crops, small ruminants, and non-timber forest 
products developed and maintained. 

Indicator 2.2 Production systems are resilient to both human and naturally 
induced disturbances. 

Indicator 2.3. Number of families practicing sustainable agriculture. 

Indicator 2.4 Number of traditional conservation practices in use. 

Indicator 2.5 Number of new technologies introduced. 

Indicator 2.6 Type of technologies adopted by the local farmers. 


Outcome 3: Livelihood and the well-being of all social groups 
within the landscape sustained and enhanced. 


Indicator 3.1 Households and communities able to meet their basic needs 
whilst sustaining natural resources. 

Indicator 3.2 Increase in household community income and assets. 

Indicator 3.3 People in the landscape able to adapt to changes in human and 
non-human population dynamics. 

Indicator 3.4 Number of livelihood enterprises established and sustained. 


Outcome 4: Knowledge, learning, and innovation. 


Indicator 4.1 Number of new agriculture biodiversity management practices 
adapted to changing conditions. 

Indicator 4.2, Number of individuals within and between communities con- 
nected through institutions and networks for the exchange of agricultural 
biodiversity. 

Indicator 4.3 Knowledge of key concepts and practices about land, water, 
biological resources, and cosmology transmitted between different age 
groups. 

Indicator 4.4 Number/types of cultural traditions related to biodiversity 
maintenance and use continued by young people in festivals, rituals, and 
folk songs. 

Indicator 4.5 Number of generations interacting with the landscape for sub- 
sistence and income. 

Indicator 4.6 Number of community-based institutions and systems for 
documentation, exchange, and acquisition of externally sourced knowl- 
edge in place. Examples are the existence of traditional knowledge regis- 
ters, resource classification systems, community biodiversity registers, and 
farmer field schools. 

Indicator 4.7 Number of community members using local terminology 
related to land and (the use of) biodiversity. 

Indicator 4.8 Women’s knowledge, experiences, and skills recognized as cen- 
tral to practices that strengthen resilience. 
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These indicators are interrelated and should be premised on the existing com- 
munity resilience approach to nature conservation and human development. 
They could be adopted and used at different levels and in combination with 
different classical technologies. 


CONCLUSION 


The examples outlined in this chapter demonstrate the need for a paradigm 
shift in the management of traditional landscapes for the conservation of 
culture, biodiversity, sustainable agriculture, livelihood development and 
knowledge management. With this paradigm shift, the design and imple- 
mentation of effective management strategies and action plans will help pre- 
vent rapid degradation of the forests, wildlife, and water resources, as well 
as sustain biodiversity to address the challenges of the twenty-first century. 
The proposed strategy supports the protection of areas of significant eco- 
logical importance including sacred groves, ecologically sensitive and fragile 
areas (hill slopes, sanctuaries, estuaries, wetlands, etc.), and other areas with 
high biological diversity, including natural habitats known to contain plant 
species with medicinal and food qualities. The strategy strengthens conflict 
resolution mechanisms and strategies in natural resource management by 
building upon traditional as well as new institutions and authorities to reduce 
insecurity among the rural communities and increase opportunities for suc- 
cessful economic activities. It promotes participatory community-based land- 
use planning which ensures food security and the maintenance of ecological 
balance between physical development and the integrity of the environment. 
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9 Cultural Landscape 


Message from Our Ancestors 


Danil Mamyev with translator’s 
preface by Erjen Khamaganova 
(The Christensen Fund) 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


The Karakol Valley is one of the earliest areas inhabited by Siberian indig- 
enous peoples. Located in the Altai Mountains, at the intersection of four 
nations—Russia, Mongolia, China and Kazakhstan (Figure 9.1)—in the 
center of Eurasia, the Karakol Valley holds some of the most ancient sacred 
sites on earth. The Altai region has great historical and spiritual mean- 
ing as ‘the homeland of all humanity’, ‘the cradle of the world’ and ‘the 
source of wisdom’ (Roerich 2001). Contemporary Altai peoples are strongly 
connected with their cultural landscapes and recognize that their ances- 
tors understood deep spiritual and cosmological truths which were then 
embodied in well-defined sacred sites. The Karakol Valley is currently under 
threat from external development spurred by the recent new wealth which 
has emerged in the Russian Federation. A remarkable and highly effective 
indigenous organization, Tengri—School of Soul Ecology, has taken on the 
challenge of conserving and expanding the use of traditional knowledge 
in relation to the Karakol cultural landscape as it evolves. The author of 
this chapter, Danil Mamyev is indigenous Altayan of the Todosh clan, the 
founder and the current chair of this organization. The mission of Tengri 
is the protection and development of sacred lands, and the creation of con- 
ditions for management of these lands by indigenous people of Altai on 
the basis of their traditional worldview. Tengri initiated the creation of the 
Karakol Ethno-Natural Park ‘Uch Enmek’ in 2001 to protect the sacred 
valley of Karakol (Figure 9.1). Danil Mamyev is also the current director of 
this park. 

This chapter addresses the concept of cultural landscape from the per- 
spective of indigenous traditional culture as a continuing ‘Message from 
Our Ancestors’. Mamyev understands sacred sites to be the nexus of the 
Karakol Valley cultural landscape and he uses metaphor and symbolism 
as analytical tools in his examination of the functions of these sites. His 
exploration of the meaning of cultural landscapes relies on a traditional 
ontology as it addresses the need to understand and restore the original 
meaning of cultural landscapes as sacred lands. According to Mamyev, the 
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Figure 9.1 Location of Altai Republic and Uch Enmek Indigenous Nature Park 
(Verschuuren et al. 2010). 


Altai worldview considers natural objects (plants, stones, stars and planets) 
to be living beings endowed with the same functional organs as a human 
being; accordingly Uch Enmek Mountain, at the head of the Karakol Val- 
ley (Figure 9.1), is traditionally considered both the ‘navel string’ and the 
‘fontanel’. This metaphor beautifully resonates with the definition of the 
associative cultural landscape provided at an Asia-Pacific Expert Meeting 
convened by UNESCO in 1995 as ‘where the spiritual and physical unites 
[sic]? (see UNESCO 2001:1). Altayans believe the earth receives vital energy 
through this navel string in the same way that a fetus receives nourishment 
in the mother’s womb (a physical connection) while knowledge and guid- 
ance are received through this fontanel as the connecting channel to the 
universe (spiritual connection). 

‘The arguments of different Indigenous peoples based on spiritual rela- 
tionships to the universe, to the landscape and to stones, rocks, insects and 
other things, seen and unseen, have been difficult arguments for western 
systems of knowledge to deal with or accept’, states Linda Tuhiwai Smith, a 
Maori academic and the author of a groundbreaking work on the subject of 
decolonizing the methodologies of the Western academy (Smith 1999:74). 
This concern is still valid, and the critical challenge of Mamyev’s chapter 
lies in his attempt to express sacred knowledge in a language that combines 
traditional and Western approaches for those who may not be familiar with 
the indigenous worldview. 

Mamyev recognizes the importance of developing new modern principles 
for administering cultural landscapes and transmitting an understanding of 
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the significance and value of cultural landscapes to future generations. For 
this purpose the Uch Enmek Park and Tengri organization have been con- 
ducting an annual Fire Ceremony for the past three years intended to restore 
harmony and balance to the Karakol cultural landscape. Uch Enmek Park 
and Tengri—School of Soul Ecology are now working on the creation of an 
Ethno-Cultural Center named ‘Hearth of Formation and Generation of Tra- 
ditional Knowledge’. This Center will enable and strengthen a living con- 
nection between the Altai people and the rich cultural landscape they have 
inhabited for millennia through conducting ceremonies, preparing detailed 
analyses of traditional knowledge and encouraging youth to engage with 
their cultural landscape. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a search for the roots and solutions for global challenges in the modern 
time, including increasingly complex ecological catastrophes, there is a need 
for us to reflect on many aspects of our activities as interlinked phenomena. 
In turn this suggests the need to recognize the imperative of developing a 
culture of thinking at an international level that incorporates philosophies 
and traditional knowledge of indigenous peoples about their landscapes. 
The fundamental tenet behind this chapter is that we must accept that we 
have reached the point at which both logic and intuition are needed. Scien- 
tific knowledge is in need of understanding and accepting traditional knowl- 
edge and vice versa. It is time also when traditional knowledge holders are 
capable of expressing their vision using the language of science, and science 
is capable of appreciating this vision. It is critical that both ways of think- 
ing reach a consensus in order to arrive at the same point simultaneously, 
although approaching it from differing perspectives. 

This chapter suggests a new understanding of cultural landscapes of 
sacred lands through an indigenous epistemology. Another aim of the chap- 
ter is to delineate a rightful place of traditional knowledge—Knowledge of 
Ancestors—in the modern world of science. The latter is important because 
the authors of scholarly scientific papers all too often only quote each other, 
forgetting that knowledge has already been orally articulated and transmit- 
ted by our ancestors and inscribed into the landscapes they have settled, 
modified and created through time. 


HUMANS AND ENVIRONMENT INTERACTION: 
LOGIC AND INTUITION 


When analyzing the current state of interactions between humans and their 
environment, a striking paradox becomes obvious: with the increase of our 
knowledge about the environment, we start influencing it in even more 
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aggressive and brutal ways than ever before. From the point of view of 
common sense and simple logic, the outcome ought to be the opposite: 
the more we know, the more harmonious ought to be the environmental 
impact of our actions. Following this line of thinking we may speculate 
that logical thinking is not sufficient to meet the environmental challenges 
of today. Logic needs to be balanced by intuition and ethics of indigenous 
peoples. It is important to underscore that to establish a culture of think- 
ing as a unified worldview, the modern world needs to accept the holistic 
knowledge that is characteristic of indigenous cultures. Dominant logic- 
cognitive systems of today’s world are based on the division of one holistic 
unity into opposing categories: biotic and abiotic, animate and inanimate. 
The same principle of division is seen in the dominant educational and 
schooling system with knowledge compartmentalized in boxes of various 
disciplines. Intuitive knowledge on the other hand is transmitted holistically 
via the natural environment, especially through certain places with pecu- 
liar geological-geophysical characteristics and high spiritual significance for 
indigenous cultures, who intimately knew and organized these spaces. This 
is particularly apparent in the phenomenon of sacred places where the cul- 
tural landscape is formed and shaped by cultural traditions and ideologies 
of a particular people. 


SACRED LANDS OF THE KARAKOL AND KUROTA VALLEYS 


From the perspective of traditional cultures, mineral deposits formed in 
such nodal points as sacred places have special importance in the plane- 
tary organism, creating necessary energy flows to maintain the balance of 
the planet. For traditional cultures, those places are traditionally sacred. 
Speaking metaphorically, sacred sites are acupuncture points of the Earth, 
juncture points of nerve endings of a single cosmo-planetary organism. It 
is quite understandable what will happen if one cuts out all the glands or 
other organs from a living body. The extraction of mineral deposits from 
sacred sites is tantamount to removal of essential parts of the planet’s 
body affecting its function. As some biologists state, shape is the reflec- 
tion of function. A form is indeed connected with the function both on the 
scale of the whole planet and on the level of human activities; therefore 
G. S. Frantov’s conclusion that mineral deposits must have some specific 
functionality in inorganic nature is plausible (Frantov 1999:49). In any case, 
these modern hypotheses are reflected in holistic knowledge of indigenous 
peoples that came into existence long before the emergence of science and 
has been transmitted from generation to generation through oral tradition, 
philosophy and practice. 

Altai indigenous values and beliefs are concentrated in the Karakol Valley 
located in the center of the Russian part of the Altai Mountains. The ideas 
and understanding accumulated on this sacred land have found expression 
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in the oral culture, ceremonies, customs and everyday life, in holistic, sacred 
systems (knowledge systems) which have been transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. The local population believes that our well-being depends on 
our direct connection to the land (the condition of totemic animals, plants, 
mountains and special places), and in turn the well-being of sacred land 
depends on the reciprocity of indigenous communities expressed through 
preservation, protection, ceremonies and harmonious interactions. 


Rather than being quaint vestiges of a time past, the sacred local knowl- 
edge expressed in the cultural forms ‘alkyshtar’ (blessings), ‘jangar 
kojhong’ (sacred and ritual songs sung by women), ‘kai’ (the throat 
singing of epics) and ‘bai’ (sacred laws) continues to collectively sup- 
port the living atmosphere in the Karakol valley. Indigenous peoples 
have preserved the foundation of a holistic world view which enables 
one to sense and consequently harmonize changes taking place in the 
subtle interactions within the environment. Therefore, the true value of 
the Altai culture lies not in its separate parts but rather in its entirety 
expressed within the vibrational world of this particular landscape. 
(Dobson and Mamyev 2010: 249) 


I remember that in my childhood elders came to visit my parents from 
other valleys and they talked about searching for a stump or an actual tree 
made of stone or iron. Information about this tree they allegedly had heard 
from their grandparents in their own childhood. Also, I remember how my 
mother’s father from the Kypchak clan always told us that we were not 
supposed to name the mountain in the upper part of the Karakol Valley 
by its real name and insisted that we call it by her common sacral name, 
Uch Enmek (the English translation would be the ‘Three Fontanels’). My 
grandfather told us that Uch Enmek is the umbilicus of the planet Earth, 
therefore this mountain is sacred and requires a special attitude and care. In 
its own turn, Uch Enmek has its own umbilical cord that is a small stand- 
alone mountain called Tekpenek right in the center of the Karakol Valley. 
Therefore, the whole valley is considered sacred (bailu). 

During the years of perestroika in the 1990s, when Indigenous Peoples 
of the former Soviet Union were allowed to practice and revive their own 
traditional cultures and spirituality, we finally understood that our culture 
can survive and develop only by maintaining inseparable connections with 
sacred sites. The words of my grandfather about the significance of Uch 
Enmek Mountain and the whole Karakol Valley led us to the creation in 
1995 of an association known as Tengri—School of Soul Ecology. Its aim 
is to raise awareness of local people about the significance of this terri- 
tory for their future and to protect the integrity of this landscape. Elders of 
the valley asked me why I have named this new organization Tengri, and I 
said because from my early childhood I understood the significance of Kok 
Tengri (‘Blue Sky’), which has been a fundamental belief of Altai peoples.! 
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It is firmly engraved in my mind and my soul thanks to my grandfather and 
other elders. This name for our organization just came to us in the morning 
of the official registration day as if by inspiration. On the initiative of this 
organization, in 2001, the territory of the whole Karakol Valley was incor- 
porated into the protected natural area of regional status ‘Karakol Ethno- 
natural Park Uch Enmek’. This status allowed a special regime of activities 
on its territory and also allows the landscape to be conserved as a sacred 
natural site. 

Recalling the stories of elders about a special tree on the foothills of Uch 
Enmek I sought this tree everywhere, in each part of the valley, with hope 
that this tree will help my people to understand the meaning of this val- 
ley. And finally, when I found the tree, I understood with great sadness the 
degree to which our perception of the world and the words of our ancestors 
have been altered under the pressure of modern science postulates, political 
frames and stereotypes. I was searching for an actual tree but found instead 
a symbolic representation in the tree-like shape of a horizontal projection of 
the foot of the mountain on the ground. In other words, it was like a map. 
The size of the tree exceeded 12-15 km in length and could be seen from an 
aircraft or spacecraft (Figure 9.2; see area A). Thus, Uch Enmek Mountain 
itself and my ancestors have given us a hint on how to further develop this 
valley, through knowledge of her sacred qualities, as a way of educating the 
modern world and to help us to understand it and to understand who we 
are in this world. 

Traditionally, Karakol Valley is considered to represent father’s side 
(male energy) where there is a strict regularity in spatial layout of heritage 
monuments according to invisible energy flows. Here, male energy and log- 
ics dominate. The valley is crowned by Uch Enmek Mountain with the func- 
tion of the umbilicus of the planetary organism. Called for centuries by local 
people as Uch Enmek (‘Three Fontanels’ or also “Three Sides’ [edges]), her 
real name and function still remain secret. 

There is a second part of this sacred land, the Kurota Valley which is con- 
sidered to be a mother’s side (feminine energy) and is located in the oppo- 
site (northern) direction from the mouth of the Karakol Valley across the 
valley of the Ursul River. In the Kurota Valley, a feminine energy and intu- 
ition dominate. In the upper reaches of the valley, the sacred mountain Jal 
Myenku (‘Mane of Eternity’) is another important vertex of the Altai energy 
system. At the point of confluence of the Karakol and Kurota Valleys, there 
is a mountain known as Bai Tuu (literally, ‘Sacred Mountain’) which is a 
kind of hearth, connecting the male and female energy of the two valleys. 


AIL: TRADITIONAL ALTAI DWELLING 


In building a traditional Altai dwelling, or ail, the same principle of connect- 
edness is used. The inner part of the Altai dwelling is functionally zoned: the 
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Figure9.2_ Recreation map of the park: image of the tree shown in area A (Mamyev). 


left (southern) part from the centrally located hearth is a male side, and from 
the right (north) is a female side. It is held that men usually have a logical 
perception of the world and women enjoy intuitive comprehension. There- 
fore, it is possible to assume that each part of a family is located according 
to the natural flows of energies that are harmonized by the fire in the hearth 
in the center of a dwelling. And a woman, as a keeper of the hearth where 
the knowledge of ancestors is formed and preserved, is consequently con- 
sidered a keeper and transmitter of this knowledge. Therefore, the role of 
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both fire and a woman is sacred and is subject to numerous taboos. Hence, 
in traditional cultures, a woman was never a societal member of secondary 
importance; rather she was marked by various taboos and behavior norms 
that served to protect her from alien and dangerous influences. This special 
attention and care later would be interpreted wrongly by outsiders whose 
different cultural beliefs and split consciousness misperceived and down- 
played the role of Altai women. 

In its basis a traditional ail has a hexahedral shape. But we know from 
the ancient epics that there were all kinds of possible variations from four to 
twelve sides, thus manifesting all shapes of Platonic solids. 


SACRED GEOMETRY OF THE KARAKOL VALLEY 


Over millennia, one of the methods of creating a universal order on the 
Earth has been sacred geometry. Sacred structures found in the Karakol 
Valley are distinct examples. Various ritual and ceremonial constructions of 
the Karakol reflect laws of sacred geometry to create a unique magnetic field 
that impacts the world of the valley, including human beings. The natural 
peculiarity of the Karakol Valley lies in its geological formation. The valley 
is distinctive for its widespread outcrops of gabbro and dolerite which are 
high in magnetite mineral content. In the center of the valley these outcrops 
form a ring of magnetite that is considered to attract the energies of the sun 
and Tengri to the earth. Perhaps as a response to the geology, the valley is 
home to a whole system of specially placed sacred archaeological complexes 
including a Stone Age dwelling, petroglyphs, runic inscriptions, standing 
stones and kurgans (burial chambers) characteristic of the Karakol, Afa- 
nasiev, Scythian and Turkic cultures. The Bashadar and Tuekta kurgan com- 
plexes researched in the 1950s by S. I. Rudenko, dated to the Scythian period 
and attributed to the Pzyryk culture (5th—7th centuries BC), are renowned 
the world over (Dobson and Mamyev 2010). The permafrost burials of the 
Scythian period situated in the south of Altai Mountain are unique for their 
highly ornamental burial inventory made of gold, felt, leather and wood, 
mummified human remains of the tribal elite and sacrificial horses (Soenov 
1998). It is strongly believed by indigenous Altayans that the true unique- 
ness of these archaeological monuments lies in their layout and magnetic 
qualities which repeat the form and structure of the magnetic ring described 
above. As a result the Karakol Valley represents a sacred cultural landscape 
created consecutively over a period of several millennia. 

In general, a sacred site might be any natural object (spring, mountain) 
or a place selected by humans to conduct ceremonies. Man-made construc- 
tions, including grand temple complexes, become sacred because of the pres- 
ence of natural objects with special properties conditioned by the crystalline 
lattice of the planet next to or underneath them. From the central part of 
the Karakol Valley, one can see the top of Uch Enmek, which presents a 
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diamond-shaped face to the valley. This is a diamond face because a dia- 
mond crystal’s lattice has a shape of a tetrahedron with triangular planes. It 
is worth noting that one of the translations of the name of the mountain Uch 
Enmek is ‘three planes’, which reflects the relief of the landscape with three 
planes of a tetrahedron, one of the main Platonic solids. 

Sacred geometrical forms are not just art works. One needs to understand 
and comprehend them in intimate connection to such phenomena as epics, 
legends and sacred sites. Real sacred geometrical forms are never strictly 
fixed. On the contrary, they are always in a state of constant transition and 
change (progressive or regressive) from one geometrical form to another, 
occurring with certain speed and frequency. It means that the consciousness 
of sacred places is constantly changing and transforming; it can get lost and 
then be restored. This dynamic in many ways depends on people, holders 
of traditional knowledge, on their attitudes and presence and spiritual prac- 
tices on these places. Traditional culture does not have any immutability 
in ritual work and does not have any dogmas because it is impossible to 
describe, predict or fix beforehand in ritual and ceremonial ways all the pos- 
sible changes and fluctuations in the natural environment. All these changes 
can be felt in a concrete given time. 

The highest form of Altai culture and spirituality is manifested in Ten- 
grianity. As Rafael Besertinov, a prominent researcher of Tengrianity stated: 


If we turn to the contemplation of nature, then [we realize] that nature 
and cosmos or Tengri is the best instructor for the development of logi- 
cal thinking and intuition of ancient and modern men. Since followers 
of Tengrianity do not hold to dead dogmas or religions that are based 
on the single truth of their prophets and their sacred scripture, they are 
free from the need to follow someone else’s coded long-term programs. 
Tengrianity is knowledge about nature formed in an organic, historical 
way on the basis of folk Weltanschauung, including earlier cosmologi- 
cal views of humans on the natural environment, forces of nature and 
cosmos—Tengri. 

(Besertinov 1998:6) 


In other words Tengrianity is the Altai philosophy and belief system that 
incorporate laws of self-organization and self-development. 

Thus, the principles of sacred geometry, based on regularities of crystal 
growth in nature and interpreted through the philosophy of Tengrianity, 
allow a conclusion that the Karakol Valley has important and special natu- 
ral qualities, reflected in our ancestor’s expression ‘the umbilical cord of the 
planet Earth’. This is a rather complex (even within the framework of mod- 
ern science) logical justification of the concept of cultural landscape, which 
due to its natural properties had high impact on human society. 

In the Karakol Valley, as a proof of her special importance since time 
immemorial, there is a huge number of ancient burial sites and various types 
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of objects like stelas, mengirs and rock art. In essence, in this compact ter- 
ritory, we can see the entire archeological history of Altai. In 1985, dur- 
ing construction work in the village of Karakol, the most ancient burial 
site so far was discovered (from 5000-3000 BC), which later was named 
the Karakol culture. On the inner part of the stone sarcophagus there are 
colored pictures of sun-headed anthropomorphic beings with black hands. 
The literal translation of Karakol is ‘black hand’, although another trans- 
lation, ‘black spring’, is more commonly used in the official literature. It 
seems to be yet another example of a wrong translation of important terms 
and active introduction into the academic lexicon by scholars who ignore 
traditional culture and native language. But perhaps even more important 
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Figure 9.3 Magnetic map of the kurgans (Mamyev 2008 adapted by Verschuuren). 
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for understanding the significance and the meaning of the Karakol Valley is 
the fact that from the ancient proto-language, the name of the valley could 
be translated as ‘the dwelling of sun gods’. Unfortunately scholars are still 
holding to the term ‘black spring’. 

If we talk about the natural determination of the Karakol Valley, it is 
important to turn to her geological structure (Figure 9.3). It is notable that, 
only within the Karakol Valley, the gabbro-dolerite outcrops in the form of 
small dikes containing minerals of magnetite can be seen very often; and 
only in the central part of the Karakol Valley, these rocks form a natural 
magnetite ring. This natural feature and function of the valley was captured 
by indigenous people in the figurative name of its main vertex Enmek or 
Kindik (‘Fontanel or Umbilicus of the planet’). Kindik is the most robust 
element of relationships similar to the life of a baby in its mother’s womb; 
Enmek in its turn as a fontanel reflects different types of connections that 
represent the energy and spiritual interrelations with Tengri. It is significant 
that this function is also reflected in archeological objects such as burial 
mounds of human remains, including mummified examples. The singularity 
of the archeological objects does not rest solely in its richness and multiplic- 
ity, but rather on the level of special magnetization of the burial mounds. 
This magnetization is achieved by special arrangements of magnetic rings 
made of stones brought from a distance that echo the shape and the struc- 
ture of a natural magnetic ring as described above. 


KURGANS 


Kurgans or mounds, according to archaeological views, are considered 
ancient burial sites. However, not all kurgans contain human remains and 
graves and some are cenotaphs. Perhaps such types of archaeological objects 
have analogy with the Buddhist tradition of erecting stupas, but instead 
of texts of mantras, the cenotaphs contained buried special crystals, for 
instance quartz. Huge quartz crystals have been noticed inside cenotaphs 
and inside so-called memorial fences. The use of crystal is still practised in 
shamanic work by many indigenous peoples. 

Based on mainstream research methodology, archaeologists focus mainly 
on cultural-historic significance of the objects, according to their own 
preconditioned perceptions of the purpose of kurgans. In such a research 
model, the functions and purpose of multitudes of cenotaphs are usually left 
out, whereas ancient builders of kurgans gave such objects special magnetic 
markers. Thus, significant aspects of important meanings and functions of 
such constructions elude the scholarly focus of archaeologists. If we take into 
consideration the systems of placement of kurgans, localization of these sys- 
tems within specific landscapes, as well as geologic-geophysical conditions, 
we could make an assumption that cenotaphs are consciously constructed 
objects with a hidden purpose. This statement can also be supported by the 
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peculiar location in the Karakol Valley of so-called stone stelas: stone pillars 
3-4 m high above the ground. These stelas are tilted in various directions, 
representing the slope of the earth’s axis relative to the orbit of the rotation 
around the sun and its 26,000-year precession movement.” However, some 
archaeologists insist that those tilts are accidental or occurred over time 
under the pressure of the stelas’ own weight. 

All of this evidence in the landscape suggests that the distinctive natural 
landscape of the Karakol Valley, reinforced by cultural objects like magnetic 
reference points on kurgans, has been used by ancient people for generation 
and for formation of holistic knowledge. With the assistance of an intri- 
cate system of archeological complexes, magnetic fields, natural crystals and 
crystalline lattice of buried remnants of human bodies, the inhabitants of 
the Karakol Valley sought to understand and harness natural phenomenon 
for survival and spiritual guidance. This is why it was important to preserve 
a dead body through mummification and artificial freezing of the burials. 
Indeed in such places, germs of future scientific discoveries are formed and 
dispersed. From the traditional culture perspective, there are no owners of 
discoveries; everything is collective labor and knowledge. 

In collaboration with the park, research has been carried out by Pro- 
fessor A. N. Dmitriev (Head of the Geophysics and Mineralogy Research 
Department at the Institute of Geology of the Siberian branch of the Russian 
Academy of Science) and Dr A. V. Shitov (Doctor of Geological and Min- 
eralogical Science, Gorno-Altaisk State University) into the magnetic and 
radioactivity fields at kurgan sites (Dmitriev and Shitov 2005). Results have 
shown that the magnetic and weight characteristics of a group of people in 
a meditative condition significantly influence the different fields at kurgan 
sites. It has also been established that standing in one of the series of Scyth- 
ian ritual complexes affects the autonomic nervous system. In addition, a 
small and highly intense magnetic dipole has been discovered in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of a double kurgan from the Bashadar group. The magnetic field 
of the dipole displayed variation in amplitude up to 10,000 nT (nanoteslas) 
and reacted to the presence of a human being. By means of comparison 
changes in the field during magnetic storms on the earth’s surface do not 
exceed 1,000 nT (see Figure 9.4 for a magnetic map of the kurgan) (Dmit- 
riev et al. 2004). The complex magnetic and radioactive fields, location and 
layout of kurgans in relation to the geological characteristics of the land- 
scape partly reveal their hidden meaning (see Figure 9.4). 

Traditional cultures, with the help of such complex interactive systems 
like Karakol, in a way were tying together the magnetic axis of the Earth 
in its stationary position, recognizing that any disturbances of objects in 
such systems lead towards energetic imbalance in the Earth’s organism. An 
example of imbalance in our time is the wandering of the magnetic poles 
of the Earth, which could impact climate change. From ancient times, our 
ancestors transmitted to us that kurgans are not the efforts to bury the rem- 
nants of kings (i.e. rich people) as science states (knowing only worlds of 
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Figure 9.4 Magnetic field of the archaeological site ‘Neijhnee Soru’ in the Karakol 
Valley (Dimitriev and Shitov 2005 adapted by Mamyev and Verschuuren).* 


rich and poor) but a sophisticated system of linking a human being with the 
universe. Also, today we can explain why in the kurgans we find significant 
amounts of gold. Archeologists usually connect the amount of gold found 
in a burial site to the status of a buried person, assuming the more gold, the 
richer the deceased. But if we take into consideration these magnetic fields 
that our ancestors artificially created, we can see that for them gold did not 
have the same meaning that people attach to gold today. For manipulating 
magnetism, a transmitter of fine energies is needed. Only gold can fulfill 
such a function, and today gold is used in electronics and computer technol- 
ogy. Ancient people simply gold-plated a human body (in traditional under- 
standing a crystal in human shape), to transmit energy held by magnetic 
rings, adapted to the magnetic field of the Earth. 

Until now a scientific paradigm has not been helpful in understanding 
what type of information these constructions contain and in what way 
they influence physiology and mental states of human beings, indigenous 
peoples revered and worshiped such places, orally transmitting from gen- 
eration to generation rules and norms of behavior. These rules and norms 
were strictly followed. People believed that breaking the rules would lead 
towards anger of spirits which could be deadly for a violator. According to 
ancestors’ instructions, people must come to these places with pure thoughts 
and intentions, in small groups and in a ceremonial way (ceremonies often 
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were led by shamans). Only if one follows these protocols could one count 
on a positive impact of his/her presence on a sacred site. It is obvious that 
these original instructions of ancestors contain indirect hints on physical 
eco-dynamics and warnings about potential harmful influence, including 
serious health implications, of such places on an unprepared human being. 


CONCLUSION 


Over the past decades Uch Enmek Park and nongovernmental organization 
Tengri have organized research and studies of various monuments of natural, 
historic and cultural heritage of the indigenous people of the Karakol cultural 
landscape. These studies reveal special linkages and relationships that scien- 
tifically prove the integrity and wholeness of traditional knowledge about the 
cosmos, the planet and interrelations with social systems and humans. 


It is possible that kurgans intentionally influence local natural magnetic 
and radioactivity fields and play a role in the psychological and ecologi- 
cal dynamics of the region. The kurgans are constructed in such a way 
that they represent a micro-model of the natural macrocosm. It has not 
yet been established exactly what information these constructions carry 
and how they can affect the uninitiated physically and psychologically. 
It is clear however, that excavation of kurgans destroys their magnetic 
qualities reducing the possibility of resurrecting comprehensive knowl- 
edge of this special ritual structure. Even the most preliminary scientific 
research carried out by the park indicates the high significance of the 
given territory for the modern world from an indigenous point of view. 

(Dobson and Mamyev 2010:249) 


Traditional knowledge of Karakol Valley peoples concerning the sacred 
meaning and influence of kurgans and other sacred places is transmitted 
from generation to generation. In fact, the essence of traditional culture 
of Altai and holders of traditional knowledge represents a deep under- 
standing of this interconnectedness between the cultural landscape and its 
inhabitants. 

Even these preliminary insights into the nature of this landscape demon- 
strate the high educational value of this territory for the modern world. The 
complex system of interactions between cultural monuments and geo-biological 
diversity of this landscape is reflected in unwritten laws of behavior of native 
people. Similar cosmological and nature connected philosophies and practices 
were important cultural elements for Native Americans, Australian Aborigines 
and various indigenous peoples of Central Asia. The special arrangement of 
sacred objects on the territory of this sacred valley and the use of sacral geom- 
etry are signs of high knowledge of forces of self-organization that shape the 
world. 
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This chapter highlights the need for further study of sacred lands as key 
elements in the cultural landscapes of indigenous people. Sacred lands are 
repositories not only of a historical cultural legacy, but also contain the 
accumulated holistic traditional knowledge housed in deliberately con- 
structed sites featuring subtle and useful information for contemporary 
survival. These lands could become new spiritual-ecological educational 
centers producing and generating holistic knowledge. Holistic knowledge 
is highly needed in the modern world but cannot be produced in a standard 
school environment or presented as separate disciplines of any given school 
curriculum. To gain and master holistic knowledge, there is a need for a 
new category of knowledge, the knowledge of sacred lands that is formed 
through ceremonies, pilgrimages, and lessons under the open sky. 

The knowledge obtained through examining the sacred sites of the Kara- 
kol Valley is especially important for the future managers of territories, 
states and communities, so that these leaders will be able to make decisions 
based not on preexisting dogmas but on holistic knowledge and understand- 
ing of geo-planetary processes taking place here and now. 


NOTES 


1. In Tengriism, the meaning of life is seen as living in harmony with the sur- 
rounding world. Tengriist believers view their existence as sustained by the 
eternal Blue Sky, Tengri, the fertile Mother-Earth, spirit Eje, and a ruler who 
is regarded as the holy spirit of the Sky. Heaven, Earth, the spirits of nature 
and the ancestors provide every need and protect all humans. By living an 
upright and respectful life, a human being will keep his world in balance and 
maximize his personal power Wind Horse. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Tengrism#Background. 

2. ‘Earth goes through one such complete precessional cycle in a period of 
approximately 26,000 years or 1° every 72 years, during which the positions 
of stars will slowly change in both equatorial coordinates and ecliptic longi- 
tude.’ See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Precession. 

3. Dobson and Mamyey, ‘Sacred valley’, 249. 
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10 Historic Urban Landscape 


A New UNESCO Tool for a 
Sustainable Future 


Patricia O’Donnell 


INTRODUCTION 


Multiple generations have shaped today’s cities around the world as the 
hands of humanity and the gifts of nature are embodied in those urban set- 
tlements. Our ancestors have passed heritage cities to the current and future 
generations. Urban heritage values are directly linked to spirit of place in the 
landscape because it is from the cultural landscape that the original canvas 
of urban form springs. Recognizing that the richness in urban areas is the 
product of time, place and human endeavor to evolve the ecology, economy 
and society, this generation bears the stewardship responsibility for urban 
identity and cultural assets. 

This chapter, addressing the UNESCO (2011) Recommendation on 
the Historic Urban Landscape (HUL), which was adopted 10 November 
2011 by the General Assembly of UNESCO, is structured as an explica- 
tion employing sections of the HUL text with discussions of their meaning 
and import. Examples are used to express the implications and diversity of 
applications of this important statement on the urban future, the first by 
UNESCO regarding urban heritage since 1976 (UNESCO 1976). 

The accelerated rate and far-reaching types of urban change in the twenty- 
first century formed the impetus for HUL. Intensive international discussions 
since 2003 regarding the meaning, character and values residing in urban 
landscapes and a series of conferences sponsored by the UNESCO World 
Heritage Centre have led to the adoption of resolutions such as the 2005 
Vienna Memorandum on World Heritage and Contemporary Architecture— 
Managing the Historic Urban Landscape! and ultimately to the HUL Rec- 
ommendation. The development of HUL was globally engaged from 2005 
to 2011 with expert, working group and regional meetings contributing 
to conceptual development and expressing diverse viewpoints (UNESCO 
2005-2011).2 The HUL standard-setting instrument, or soft law, was pro- 
mulgated to guide the conservation and management of all types of urban 
heritage toward enhanced sustainability, adding an umbrella of culture and 
its valued cultural resources products to the three-legged stool of economy, 
ecology and community that define sustainability. It is the recognition of 
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cultural resources as an integral part of the sustainability equation the HUL 
approach brings forward. 

It is important to recognize that the development of HUL is an expression 
of an ongoing evolution in urban heritage conservation. That evolution is 
moving the conservation community forward to embrace the dynamics of 
the twenty-first century. This evolution from traditional actors, means and 
methods to a more integrated approach occurs by shifting: 


¢ from iconic monuments and sites to embrace living cities as cultural 
landscapes that underpin local quality of life; 

¢ from mono-disciplinary experts to integrated, participatory and col- 
laborative partnerships; 

e from strict restoration to management of change and regeneration for 

multiple values; 

from heritage loss through development to sustainable urban environ- 

ments incorporating heritage; 

from focusing on World Heritage to embracing all urban settlements as 

valued in the HUL approach. 


HUL is a landscape approach, highly relevant to the communities, stake- 
holders and all the diverse experts engaged in conservation, design, eco- 
nomics, development, legal and related professionals. Going beyond World 
Heritage cities, HUL is intended for all cities, towns and villages, each with 
a distinctive heritage. Valued villages, towns and cities are legible, multi- 
sensory incarnations of spirit of place. 


The historic urban landscape approach is aimed at preserving the qual- 
ity of the human environment, enhancing the productive and sustain- 
able use of urban spaces, while recognizing their dynamic character, 
and promoting social and functional diversity. It integrates the goals of 
urban heritage conservation and those of social and economic develop- 
ment. It is rooted in a balanced and sustainable relationship between 
the urban and natural environment, between the needs of present and 
future generations and the legacy from the past. 

(UNESCO 2011: para. 11) 


The HUL approach is a construct that can embody the character and spirit 
of heritage cities and their settings as they evolve. The HUL recommenda- 
tion directs us to extend thinking from specific heritage resources to the 
broader urban context and its geographical setting. HUL proposes a tool kit 
that can be used toward a more robust and integrated urban conservation 
approach and refined by all of us into the future. 

In the preamble to a 2003 HUL progress report, the World Heritage 
Committee called for discussions on ‘how to properly regulate the needs 
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for modernization of historic urban environments, while at the same time 
preserving the values embedded in inherited townscapes, in particular of cit- 
ies inscribed on the World Heritage List’ (van Oers 2006:1). Premises that 
underpin a conservation agenda for the urban historic landscape approach 
to heritage settlements of all types include the following: 


¢ Urban heritage, the combined work of humanity and nature over time, 
is worthy of conservation. 

e The urban landscape contains heritage values in a complex ensemble. 

e A unique urban landscape identity expresses a living heritage of place 
and traditions. 

e Multiple tangible and intangible values of history, society, economy 
and ecology are imbedded. 

e Processes of continuity and change are present; cities are dynamic. 

e Change intensity and pace has increased, fueled by economics, climate 
change and other factors. 


In conclusion, only an integrated approach, as set forth in HUL, can 
address these dynamics. 

Applying a comprehensive HUL approach is a gateway to managing and 
retaining heritage values into the future. 


The historic urban landscape approach aims at preserving the quality 
of the human environment, enhancing the productive and sustainable 
use of urban spaces while recognizing their dynamic character, and pro- 
moting social and functional diversity. It integrates the goals of urban 
heritage conservation and those of social and economic development. It 
is rooted in a balanced and sustainable relationship between the urban 
and natural environment, between the needs of present and future gen- 
erations and the legacy from the past. 

(UNESCO 2011: para. 1) 


Succinctly stated, the HUL mission is to retain heritage values while cities 
thrive. 


TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY URBAN PRESSURES 
AND THE HUL APPROACH 


Today, urban settlements are subject to pressures that diminish valued heri- 
tage and can lead to loss of identity and sense of place. These pressures 
include population losses and gains, unplanned development, environmental 
degradation, climate change, and global competitiveness. All of these rever- 
berate with social issues and can undermine both tangible and intangible 
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heritage and values. With changing social patterns and demographic shifts, 
a focus on the uniqueness of heritage and continuity of place is needed. 
HUL establishes a framework for a global commonwealth of urban heri- 
tage, through recognition that heritage is valued for differing reasons and 
motivations by residents, politicians, tourists, developers, employers and the 
conservation community. Specific challenges facing cities in the foreseeable 
future include the following: 


e A global urban population at 50 percent today, projected to be 75 per- 
cent by 2030; 

e A universal desire for healthful, vital urban environments is largely 
unmet; 

¢ Population decline and devastating losses of urban fabric and heritage, 
particularly in developed countries; 

e City expansion at unprecedented rates resulting in uncontrolled 
growth, particularly in developing countries; 

e Socioeconomic transformations and functional changes that question 
values; 

e Widespread impacts of climate change, environmental disasters, and 
armed conflict; 

e Degrading impacts of infrastructure and transportation upgrades that 
fail to address heritage; 

¢ Global competition for economic growth and tourism income; 

¢ Development pressures, including architecture and city branding 
driven by global urban competition and hoped-for economic gain with 
related appropriation of urban heritage for corporate gain. 


The challenges of tourism intersect with many of these problems. Heri- 
tage tourism is a growing component of national incomes globally and its 
importance increases as mobility burgeons. Heritage tourism is a grow- 
ing trend as authenticity is a magnet and unique culture is a draw. When 
contemporary people make choices about where to travel the character 
and resources of a city are a factor. Quality of place fuels the experience 
economy, while global homogeneity threatens it. A related, and increas- 
ingly prevalent, view of heritage as a public commodity for profit-making 
is troubling in the absence of a parallel commitment to safeguarding 
that heritage for generations to come. This imbalance can be effectively 
addressed by applying the HUL approach. HUL is a vehicle for captur- 
ing and directing inclusive conservation, expanding well beyond tradi- 
tional monumental heritage. This approach applies a wider framework for 
identifying, valuing and sustaining urban heritage values and integrating 
stewardship by diverse urban actors in a collaborative, iterative process of 
heritage asset conservation as a companion of and driver for sustainability 
(see Figure 10.1). 
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Figure 10.1 Diagram of culture forming an umbrella over the economy, environ- 
ment and society components of sustainability demonstrating the integration of cul- 
ture with sustainable global urbanism (Patricia O’Donnell). 


WHAT IS THE HISTORIC URBAN LANDSCAPE? 


Today’s concept of urban heritage conservation transcends a single build- 
ing, monument or ensemble of buildings that were the past targets of urban 
conservation. HUL embraces the conservation and vitality of the whole 
environment of urban society—its core, context and territory. The HUL 
construct addresses the entire townscape ensemble of structures and land- 
scapes, views, hills, slopes, vegetation, shorelines, rivers, parks, streets, 
bridges, walls, residences, commercial buildings, transit stops and tracks, 
and beyond to the surroundings of the city that the urban area relates to and 
depends upon, the greater territory. 


The historic urban landscape is the urban area understood as a result of a 
historic layering of cultural and natural values and attributes, extending 
beyond the notion of historic center or ensemble to include the broader 
urban context and setting. This wider context includes notably the site’s 
topography, geomorphology, hydrology and natural features; its built 
environment, both historic and contemporary; its infrastructures above 
and below ground; its open spaces and gardens, its land use patterns 
and spatial organization; perceptions and visual relationships; as well 
as all other elements of the urban structure. It also includes social and 
cultural practices, economic processes and the intangible dimensions of 
heritage as related to diversity and identity. 

(UNESCO 2011: paras. 8-9) 
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These urban features are composed, by humanity and nature over time, to 
establish the urban character. Design and heritage professionals must work 
with communities in an inclusive, interdisciplinary way to clearly identify, 
document, analyze and articulate the diverse resources of our shared urban 
heritage. These efforts form the foundation for comprehensive, effective, 
defensible and iterative urban heritage management. The HUL approach 
aids in this process by reinforcing the plurality and diversity of urban heri- 
tage and its capacity for continuity and managed change. An example of this 
is that of Bhutanese heritage villages with streets and distinctive traditional 
houses and Dzong architecture with views to the setting of the Himala- 
yas and valleys supporting rice terraces and forest lands on which villages 
depend.’ 

The physical features of the historic urban landscape can be observed 
and documented as elements, that together in relationship with each other 
comprise the urban heritage. Additionally, research and field study deter- 
mines the observed historic character of the urban landscape and assesses 
the degree to which that character is evident today. This integrated par- 
ticipatory urban research, including an inventory of tangible features and 
overall character assessment, provides a basis for future planning, interven- 
tions and management. The purpose of the inventory is to perceive, identify 
and document the full range of resources that comprise the landscape. For 
example, the geological, topographical and natural drainage elements of the 
urban landscape often remain at least partially legible in the modern city. 
Consequently, one approach is to use a comprehensive checklist of land- 
scape character-defining features as a guide. This suggested list, widely used 
in USA practice for over twenty-five years, directs attention to each aspect of 
the physical landscape serving as a topical guide for a study of the tangible 
heritage. It has similarities to the 1998 US National Park Service inven- 
tory for rural landscapes set out in A Guide to Cultural Landscape Reports 
(Page, Gilbert and Dolan 1998:53). 


Natural systems, geomorphology, hydrology, topography; 
Land uses, patterns, clusters, spatial organization; 

Visual relationships; 

Vegetation; 

Circulation and transportation systems; 

Water features, natural and constructed; 

Buildings—mass, scale, form, details; 

Structures—bridges, walls, tunnels; 

Vocabulary of urban art, sculpture, site furnishings and objects. 


These tangible, character-defining features of the landscape can be 
documented in archival research, historic period narratives, existing con- 
ditions fieldwork, and exploration and selection of conservation interven- 
tions. Urban landscape integrity may be defined as the degree to which the 
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historical interactions of humanity and nature that formed the cultural 
landscape remain present and observable today. Urban land uses shape the 
city with observable patterns that define specific zones and clusters. Redis- 
covering, documenting and assessing the historic urban landscape’s overall 
character and tangible features provides a useful, informed basis for consid- 
eration of the future. 

These are the tangible forms, features and overall character of the his- 
toric urban landscape that express spirit of place in tandem with the intan- 
gible practices, traditions, and associations that are nested within place. The 
intangible meanings of the urban landscape, as well as its physical features, 
should also be documented and understood as expressions of heritage. The 
intangible expressions of lifeways, as seen in ceremonial and traditional 
uses, can be observed in action or noted through features and traces of those 
actions in places. These landscape-rooted intangible heritage elements are 
expressed in practices such as: 


¢ Spiritual worship, inspiration and pilgrimage; 

e Places of memory, marking events, joy and suffering, commemoration 
of past events; 

Festivals and rituals; 

Traditional music, dance, performance; 

Urban and exurban farming, food plants; 

Local cuisine, harvesting places for native plants; 

Traditional skills, arts and crafts. 


These intangible practices and traditions of a culture are often linked 
to iconic places that embody a shared urban image. Documentation of the 
intangible urban heritage is a baseline process. The categories in this list 
suggest that the urban landscape is where many aspects of daily life and 
special occasions take place. A local listing of intangible heritage may cue 
the seeker to look for active practices as well as remnants of prior tradi- 
tions, now in relict form. When looking to document intangible heritage, 
local people are the best source of knowledge. For example, they know 
the gathering place for craft materials and work places for production of 
traditional crafts that are vessels of the intangible heritage. A case in point 
is the community workshop at a temple complex in Chaing Mai, Thailand, 
where local people were producing pierced metal temple decorations, a tra- 
ditional craft practice resuscitated through this workshop, which expresses 
a heritage practice. 

Underpinning integration of heritage and contemporary life, the HUL 
approach ‘considers cultural diversity and creativity as key assets for human, 
social and economic development’ (UNESCO 2011: para. 12). When ade- 
quately understood as an integrated matrix of urban landscape heritage, 
both tangible and intangible expressions can be integrated with conserva- 
tion and development in a sustainable manner. 
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HUL: URBAN HERITAGE EVOLUTION AND HUMAN VALUES 


It is clear that contemporary actions of resilient cities cannot be based on 
the static constructs of past settlements that remain unchanged over cen- 
turies. The phenomenon of rapidly growing twenty-first-century city form 
and content is complex and HUL is an inclusive twenty-first-century strat- 
egy that addresses values holistically. As Bandarin and van Oers (2012:114) 
state, we are witnessing ‘the emergence of a new urban strategy’, quoting 
the new Urban Strategy of the World Bank (2009) that ‘labels urbanisa- 
tion as the defining phenomenon of this century. It stresses that urban- 
isation is a force to be harnessed, not to be curbed, in order to facilitate 
growth and fight poverty.’ Bandarin and van Oers further point to the 
World Bank’s proposition that five key issues or ‘business lines’ need to 
be addressed if cities are to drive growth, alleviate poverty and be inno- 
vative in searching for sustainable policy implementation and localized 
action: 


¢ City management, governance, and finance 

¢ Urban poverty 

¢ Cities and economic growth 

e City planning, land, and housing 

¢ Urban environment, climate change, and disaster management. 


Urban settlements carry a range of values for different individuals or 
groups and values are continually renegotiated. Values, beliefs or standards 
including the spiritual, political, religious and moral aspects which have 
significance for a cultural group or an individual are often challenged by 
evolution, revolution and complex dynamics. Cultural continuity is threat- 
ened by intense city growth or decline that creates waves of urban change. 
These volatile dynamics churn against the inherent values and character of 
each town or city, and can destabilize its identity. 

Urban change is pervasive and heritage degradation is widespread. How- 
ever, many cities worldwide have already received some recognition and 
protection of their heritage values. Today, for example, some 260 cities 
and more than 350 urban centers have been inscribed as World Heritage 
sites, where heritage is recognized for its Outstanding Universal Value to 
all humanity, transcending national and international borders. Yet far more 
communities remain at risk. Importantly, this new HUL recommendation 
reaches beyond World Heritage cities and urban ensembles and is intended 
to assist all cities and towns, each with its distinctive qualities. It extends 
the notions of historic center and urban ensemble, from individual heri- 
tage resources to the multiple resources of a broad urban context and its 
geographical setting incorporating notions of intangible values as well as 
tangible aspects. These in turn are connected to the concept of authentic- 
ity as set out in the Nara Document on Authenticity (ICOMOS 1994), the 
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World Heritage Convention Operational Guidelines (UNESCO 2013:22) 
and UNESCO Bangkok (2009): 


¢ Spirit, feeling, meaning 
e Traditions 
e Association 
¢ Uses, functions 
e Design 
e Form 
e Materials 
¢ Location, setting 

To effectively address diverse urban heritage, it is critical to employ holis- 
tic and targeted approaches in working with communities. The text of the 
HUL recommendation frames this challenge more effectively and compre- 
hensively than any previous international guidance. It takes an inclusive 
approach that sees heritage as an integral component of urban sustainabil- 
ity in the twenty-first century. ‘Urban heritage constitutes a key resource 
in enhancing the livability of urban areas and fosters economic develop- 
ment and social cohesion in a changing global environment. As the future 
of humanity hinges on the effective planning and management of resources, 
conservation has become a strategy to achieve a balance between urban 
growth and quality of life on a sustainable basis’ (UNESCO 2011: para. 3). 
Heritage in tangible form represents invested resources to be sustained, and 
in intangible form embodies traditions, meanings and uniqueness of com- 
munity. HUL requires study and application to understand its opportunities. 
It fosters a landscape approach for ‘identifying, conserving and managing 
historic areas within their broader urban contexts, by considering the inter- 
relationships of their physical forms, their spatial organization and con- 
nection, their natural features and settings, and their social, cultural and 
economic values’ (UNESCO 2011: para. 5). In doing so, it provides a sound 
framework for integrating urban conservation and sustainability. 


TOOLS TO ADDRESS CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN HUL 


Under the pressures of transformational change, the notion of the accept- 
able limits of change can be useful to consider. The values of the urban 
historic landscape as a vessel for spirit of place can be understood through 
community-based research, documentation, inventory and analysis that 
recognizes and catalogues each place and then translates this under- 
standing to guide management strategies. While management systems 
and strategies often pay homage to economic value, they must also be 
responsive to the challenges of retaining values and spirit of place. In 
terms of the stewardship and ongoing management of urban heritage, a 
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useful approach to heritage conservation is to envision the practice of 
conservation within the construct of development, as this is one of the 
most important aspects of a city’s evolution. Dramatic changes to urban 
character can, and often have, disrupted traditional character and values 
through failing to recognize the values of heritage. Change should ideally 
be conceived in harmony with the past; continuity of urban identity is 
fundamental to sustaining culture. 

The HUL approach asserts that conservation of urban heritage is a shared 
undertaking that affirms cities as sustainable places of the future. The broad 
community of urban dwellers, tourists, nations and global interests brings 
a wide array of knowledge and tools to the study of living cities. The HUL 
approach ‘implies the application of a range of traditional and innovative 
tools adapted to local contexts’ (UNESCO 2011: para. 24). This range of 
tools demands an interdisciplinary approach that relies on all stakeholders 
and sees urban conservation, vitality and quality of life as a holistic con- 
struct that can be uplifted through a broad variety of actions and ongoing 
initiatives. These tools are organized in the HUL recommendation into four 
groups: 


e Civic engagement 

¢ Knowledge and planning 
e Regulatory systems 

e Finance. 


Specific approaches and tools can be employed simultaneously to fos- 
ter community engagement, to provide appropriate planning, to shape and 
enforce laws and to incorporate finance and the local economy. The follow- 
ing sections describe these groups individually. 


Civic Engagement 


In contemporary society, population mobility is a constant. Any group of 
city dwellers has static and dynamic elements as long-time residents mingle 
with newcomers. There is a range of approaches to effective civic engage- 
ment that brings together citizens, community and neighborhood groups, 
political leaders, municipal staff, institutional leaders, nongovernmental 
organizations, philanthropists, charitable organizations—literally all the 
aspects of civil society—to collectively envision their urban future in har- 
mony with the past. 


Civic engagement tools should involve a diverse cross-section of stake- 
holders and empower them to identify key values in their urban areas, 
develop visions that reflect their diversity, set goals, and agree on actions 
to safeguard their heritage and promote sustainable development. These 
tools, which constitute an integral part of urban governance dynamics, 
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should facilitate intercultural dialogue by learning from communities 
about their histories, traditions, values, needs, and aspirations... . 
(UNESCO 2011: para. 24a) 


It is important to recognize pervasive issues of social justice and environ- 
mental quality within the urban context, as poverty and a degraded or toxic 
environment often coexist. Poverty alleviation and environmental issues 
overlap with heritage in many cities. Using the HUL approach can address 
these opportunities and challenges aspects through community engagement 
and effective integration of diverse inputs. This list of civic engagement 
approaches and tools is far from exhaustive but offers a range of options. 


e Accessible, multi-platform urban planning vision process; 
Public forum with citizens about aspects of the urban future; 
Web-based local heritage game; 

Urban heritage issues web exchange blogs, chat rooms; 
Participatory resource mapping exercise; 

Planning charrette with open dialogue; 

Documentation project, oral interviews and videos; 
Community heritage stewardship skill development workshop; 
Community heritage stewardship project; and 

Volunteer efforts to sustain a local historic place. 


There are many ways to learn from urban residents, capture their inter- 
est and promote awareness of their historic urban landscape. For example 
PLAN Pittsburgh, a recent web-mounted city vision planning platform, 
included cultural resources and the value of heritage in the twenty-five-year 
city plan update.* At a smaller scale a useful heritage awareness technique 
is the visual History Hunt mounted by Preservation Burlington, Vermont, 
USA, in which participants explored the city to identify the location of a 
series of local photographs.’ The game challenges city residents to investi- 
gate various neighborhoods in search of iconic and charismatic features of 
the built environment. Sheets with photographic clues are distributed to the 
public via email links to the organizations’ website and by hardcopy print- 
outs in selected public locations with prizes as a draw. Social media is emerg- 
ing as an important tool in activating communities and gaining insights into 
public views. Simple and innovative uses of social media can be employed 
on behalf of urban heritage. Using the full range of civic engagement tools is 
an integral component of urban conservation to encourage communities to 
steward their historic urban landscape into the future. 


Knowledge and Planning Tools 


Community engagement should be supported by professional research and 
assessment. 
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Knowledge and planning tools should help protect the integrity and 
authenticity of the attributes of urban heritage. They should also allow for 
the recognition of cultural significance and diversity, and provide for the 
monitoring and management of change to improve the quality of life and 
of urban space. These tools would include documentation and mapping 
of cultural and natural characteristics. Heritage, social and environmen- 
tal impact assessments should be used to support and facilitate decision- 
making processes within a framework of sustainable development. 
(UNESCO 2011: para. 24b) 


From the planning perspective, change is in the air. Traditional planning 
approaches that continue to be effective are being combined with new 
approaches and innovations to address the intensive challenges of historic 
cities and towns in the twenty-first century. These diverse knowledge and 
planning tools include: 


e Holistic planning processes that incorporate urban heritage and values; 

e¢ Documentation of tangible and intangible community heritage work- 
ing closely with those communities; 

¢ Urban viewscape mapping for building envelope height and location; 

e Historic-research-informed plans for shared public heritage of streets, 
public facilities, parks; 

e Planning for conservation of cultural and natural resources; 

e Targeted urban conservation, management and tourism plans; 

e Plans incorporating heritage values to address streets, public facilities, 
storm water and parks; and 

¢ Green infrastructure knowledge applied with heritage considered. 


Turning first to documentation as a basis for planning, the village of San 
Juan Chamula, Mexico (see Figure 10.2), is an example of how worship and 
commemoration events that take place within the walled church courtyard 
and in the adjacent market square and the local streets demonstrate intan- 
gible urban heritage (O’Donnell 2013). In this case, these historic urban 
landscapes are used as the setting for the expression of traditional beliefs, 
hosting the ephemeral expressions of local traditions. To frame appropriate 
community planning initiatives that retain this local urban heritage, docu- 
mentation of these and other uses and the values associated with them would 
inform future land uses, scale and density of development, and municipal 
or regional projects to upgrade infrastructure, or any other similar under- 
takings. Holistic knowledge and planning tools, addressing urban heritage 
within a HUL framework, integrate heritage into economy, ecology and 
community considerations for sustainability. 

An example of planning tools that have effectively conserved a historic 
urban ensemble is the zoning and development approval guidance for the 
City of Annapolis, Maryland, where a colonial harbor area is the core of this 
Maryland capital city. The urban heritage core is a cohesive composition of 
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Figure 10.2 The church courtyard on San Juan Chamula, Mexico, with a religious 
ritual underway demonstrates intangible heritage practices in a shared landscape 
(Patricia M. O’Donnell). 


narrow radial streets, three-story buildings with limited street front space, 
brick sidewalks and narrow roads that collectively define the unique char- 
acter of this urban landscape. Interestingly, a recent planning project made 
a preliminary suggestion to add street trees to the sidewalk area. Local citi- 
zens immediately responded that the tradition of this unique place did not 
include street trees and that adding them would intrude within the managed 
traditions of the colonial streetscape. Instead, trees belonged in the private 
garden spaces in the interior of the residential lots and at intersections which 
were community focal areas of government and religion, and near the iconic 
structures, where they have been located traditionally. Local knowledge and 
attention to the urban heritage scale, character, features and patterns redi- 
rected the planning efforts to retain and steward the unique urban landscape 
of Annapolis. 


Regulatory Systems 
Legislative measures and regulatory systems shape growth and change 


within urban heritage areas. 


Regulatory systems should reflect local conditions and may include 
legislative and regulatory measures aiming at the conservation and 
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management of the tangible and intangible attributes of the urban heri- 
tage, including their social, environmental and cultural values. Tradi- 
tional and customary systems should be recognized and reinforced as 


necessary. 
(UNESCO 2011: para. 24c) 


For the HUL approach, the traditional and legal regulatory systems applied 
would aim at conserving and managing tangible and intangible urban heri- 
tage. Globally, such systems vary widely in both content and implementa- 
tion. For example regulatory systems may include: 


Traditional communal management systems of indigenous peoples; 

Zoning ordinance underpinned by urban heritage database; 

Conservation easement laws; 

Historic district commission laws; 

Legislated climate change targets; 

Tree protection ordinances; 

Green infrastructure and renewable energy codes; 

Multi-purpose overlay districts, for economy, heritage, aesthetics, 

conservation; 

¢ Legislation specifically addressing urban heritage stewardship/manage- 
ment; and 

¢ Urban viewscape controls to conserve the shared city image and dis- 

tinctive places. 


Laws that direct conservation and/or regulate construction can support 
conservation of heritage, which is an inherently sustainable practice where 
the built resources and carbon inputs of towns and cities already in place 
are retained, upgraded and made more vibrant and useful for today and 
tomorrow. The historic urban landscape is imbued with the legacy from the 
minds and hands of people who have worked on city building over time, 
expanding and renewing. Bringing green infrastructure to urban areas can 
be accommodated within a framework of respect and understanding that 
incorporates rather than erases the past to construct a sound vision for the 
urban future and its sustainability. 

In large, dense, older urban areas heavy storm water often flows into 
antiquated combined storm and sanitary sewer systems and can cause unac- 
ceptable water contamination. Predominantly impervious surfaces of urban 
areas—with little pervious ground plane or roof plane to absorb water— 
gather and direct rain runoff quickly into catch basins and drain pipes. 
These overflows are a big problem in New York, for example, and one 
reason so many of their waterways fail to meet federal standards for healthy 
fishing, swimming and wildlife habitats. While many historic towns or cit- 
ies traditionally used cisterns to capture rainwater for reuse, few if any, 
rainwater-harvesting features remain today in large cities. Legal mandates 
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to clean up water, and manage storm water overflow can force action to 
improve overall water quality. The traditional approach to this problem has 
been to build new infrastructure at high cost. A sustainable green alternative 
exists, however. A green infrastructure of tree lawn bioswales along streets, 
green roofs and other storm water management techniques is being encour- 
aged and supported in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, DC, Chicago 
and other cities in the USA. This method of addressing storm water qual- 
ity applies contemporary best practices to take pressure off the antiquated, 
undersized subsurface storm water system. An obvious question is: does this 
intervention change the historic urban landscape? It certainly can. However, 
findings of historic city studies we have undertaken indicate that in many 
urban neighborhoods streets with continuous tree lawns or verges, between 
sidewalk and street, were the historic norm. Consequently, this application 
can enhance the urban environment, and be aligned to the historic patterns. 
When well-integrated green best practices can be applied to urban heritage, 
within acceptable limits of change, cities become more livable and resilient. 


Financial Tools 


Financial resources in public and private sectors, whether applied separately 
or in partnerships, bring urban heritage areas into the future. 


Financial tools should aim to build capacities and support innovative 
income generating development, rooted in tradition. In addition to gov- 
ernment and global funds from international agencies, financial tools 
should be effectively employed to foster private investments at the local 
level. Micro credit and other flexible financing to support local enter- 
prise, as well as a variety of models of partnerships, are also central to 
making the historic urban landscape approach financially sustainable. 
(UNESCO 2011: para. 24d) 


Financial support is required to upgrade infrastructure, provide services, 
renew public spaces, enhance transportation and, in many other ways, to 
feed the economic engine of urban vitality. For HUL, this economic base 
reflects heritage values. Financial support can include: 


Programs to revitalize traditional skills and employment; 
Incentives for heritage property owners; 

Private-public partnership targeted funding for Urban Heritage; 
Taxation laws favoring conservation investments; 

Ongoing public maintenance staffing and budgets; 

Private building and property maintenance; 

Public capital improvements; 

Purchase and resale with conservation restrictions; 

Revolving loan fund addressing historic structures; 
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Long-term lease of heritage properties; 

Mutual covenants; 

Outright purchase of key properties; 

Conservation easements; 

Transfer of development rights; 

Donations of heritage property to reliable stewards; 

Funding for urban heritage conservation agencies; 

Grant programs for urban intangible and tangible heritage conserva- 
tion inventories and related initiatives; and 

¢ Taxation laws favoring conservation investments. 


Recent work on the National Mall, part of the National Mall and Memo- 
rial Parks, Washington, DC, serves as an example of applying financial tools. 
The American Resources Recovery Act provided funding to a best-green- 
practices project, which was also historically appropriate, to renew the 
turf and soils of this iconic urban green open space surrounded by national 
museums and other historic buildings (Figure 10.3). The first three turf pan- 
els (each having an area of 10,000 m7 [108,000 sq. ft.]) received deep soil 
improvements, irrigation, curbs, drains and rainwater-capturing cisterns 
below grade. The historic domed topography, which aids in drainage and 
visual continuity of the nearly continuous green ribbon, was also reinstated. 

Another compelling example of a successful private—public partnership is 
found in work carried out by the Pittsburgh Parks Conservancy to address 





Figure 10.3 National Mall turf and soils renewal project under construction. The 
project incorporates historic character and twenty-first century sustainable practices 
simultaneously (Patricia M. O’Donnell). 
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four regional parks including some 700 ha (1,700 acres) of green areas 
within the urban fabric of this historic city where population is declining. 
A dense city of residential, commercial and institutional land uses provides 
the setting for these large parks. In the late 1990s, the heritage of these 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century parks was degraded while use pres- 
sures continued unabated. Over $60 million from private and public sources 
has been focused on park renewal planning and projects since 1996. The 
result is a renaissance of the park heritage, ecology and use, through his- 
torically informed adaptation to contemporary needs and resources. Sixteen 
years of community engagement, partnerships and investments to revitalize 
this public open-space legacy, developed from the 1870s to the 1920s, has 
enhanced daily quality of life for residents and the urban experience of visi- 
tors, contributing to the twenty-first century commonwealth of this once- 
gritty industrial city. 

It is recommended that the four groups of tools that address community, 
planning, regulation and finance can and should be applied together, with 
initiatives relying on combined aspects of two, three or all four tool groups. 
An example is the recent work on India’s heritage cities in a pilot program 
for inclusive planning and development aligned to national urban renewal 
funding. Guidelines for heritage cities employ tools to integrate heritage 
into the urban future by engaging, planning, selecting projects and gaining 
funding toward interventions that uplift urban quality of life.© The HUL 
approach can encourage this kind of integration for the betterment of urban 
heritage. 


CONCLUSION 


The overarching goal of the HUL approach is to manage urban continu- 
ity and change to retain tangible and intangible heritage values while cities 
thrive. The historic urban landscape is one of the strongest communicators 
of the history and character of a village, town or city, expressing tangible 
heritage resources and serving as a vessel for intangible heritage. This inher- 
ited urban landscape expresses an array of values and is acted upon by 
an array of forces. Managing cities within the context of their historical 
development and accumulated character respects what is inherited urban 
heritage and passes it on to the coming generations. A diverse, robust tool 
kit, components of which have been explored herein, can be applied to these 
efforts and tested in a range of historic urban landscapes. Heritage conser- 
vation and contemporary and future urban vitality are compatible through 
managed change that sustains heritage values. 

It is also increasingly clear that the world is becoming a network of met- 
ropolitan centers, many of which include urban places of heritage. Foster- 
ing higher quality of daily life to meet the widespread aspirations of urban 
dwellers requires an approach that is participatory and integrative. HUL 
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offers that approach and recent literature provides frameworks and guidance 
(Bandarin and van Oers 2012; van Oers and Haraguchi 2013; UNESCO 
2013). The discipline of conservation can be more forward-looking, positive 
and inclusive, envisioning an urban heritage that is a sustainable foundation 
for contemporary life and a legacy to pass on to future generations. “The 
historic urban landscape approach reflects the fact that the discipline and 
practice of urban conservation have evolved significantly in recent decades, 
enabling policy makers and managers to deal more effectively with new 
challenges and opportunities’ (UNESCO 2011: para. 15). Heritage profes- 
sionals in the twenty-first century must be strong partners with all stake- 
holders and citizens. Proactive, collaborative engagement will be rewarded 
with more vibrant, life-sustaining cities and towns as the HUL approach is 
implemented globally. 

There is an important role for all in gaining an understanding of the 
HUL approach, and then developing and applying tools and best practices 
to implement this important guidance. The outcomes of applying the HUL 
approach include continuity of historic urban identity as part of daily life, 
thriving social interaction and economic activity, and environmental quality 
in historic settlements of all types. The HUL approach can aid in achiev- 
ing these objectives. Stewardship of urban heritage as a shared integrative 
undertaking affirms that diverse heritage is a sustainable foundation and a 
resilient expression of our common future. 


NOTES 


1. Set out at the UNESCO (2005) International Conference on ‘World Heritage 
and Contemporary Architecture—Managing the Historic Urban Landscape’, 
UNESCO World Heritage Centre in cooperation with ICOMOS and the City 
of Vienna at the request of the World Heritage Committee, adopted at its 27th 
session in 2003. 

2. Held at Vienna, Austria; Olinda, Brazil; Jerusalem, Israel; and St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 

3. Poverty and Social Impact Analysis of Bhutan’s Draft Heritage Sites Act, 
World Bank, 2013. 

4. PLANPGH, 2012. Available at: http://planpgh.com/. 

5. Preservation Burlington, 2012. Available at: www.preservationburlington. 
org/. 

6. See Inclusive Urban Revitalization Guidelines for Indian Heritage Cities, A 
World Bank 2014 project with Stefania Abakerli, Senior Social Development 
Specialist and involving the author. 
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11 Applying a Cultural Landscape 
Approach to the Urban 
Context 


Julian Smith 


One of the significant achievements of the 2012 Rutgers University con- 
ference on cultural landscapes was not only the sharing of ideas between 
cultural heritage and natural heritage proponents, but also the broader chal- 
lenges to the assumptions of both groups by voices from various indigenous 
communities. It is these indigenous perspectives that are often a necessary 
component in any conversation that attempts to link cultural and natural 
heritage. 

In part this is because cultural landscape theory and practice demands 
a revised intellectual framework, not simply a discussion about a new 
typology within existing frameworks. At its most significant level, cultural 
landscape theory and practice moves from the object-centred universe of 
traditional heritage protection and management to an ecological framework 
that considers the relationship among objects as much as their individual 
distinctiveness. And more importantly, it is an ecology that is both natural 
and cultural, involving humans as integral parts of these relationships. 

In June 2011, following comments from various UNESCO member states 
and the International Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS), the final 
draft of a document Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape 
(HUL) (UNESCO 2011) was prepared for submission to the October meet- 
ing of the UNESCO General Council. It was unanimously approved by the 
Culture Commission of the General Conference of UNESCO on 5 Novem- 
ber 2011. This document is significant because it moves the consideration 
of urban areas into an ecological framework. In this way it is quite different 
from the 2005 Vienna Memorandum that preceded it (UNESCO 2005). The 
Vienna document still relied primarily on an aesthetic understanding of the 
city as a complex but essentially static artifact. The HUL Recommendation 
accepts a dynamic rather than static view of cultural heritage in general, and 
urban heritage in particular. 

In order to understand the significance of this shift, it is worth consider- 
ing briefly the evolution of the heritage conservation field over the last sev- 
eral hundred years. Several perspectives or biases have brought people into 
the field and have helped define its parameters. These perspectives are now 
layered on top of each other, and yet it is important to define their distinctive 
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characteristics. The impact of the most recent perspective, the ecological, 
can then be examined with particular reference to the urban context, where 
its application is perhaps the most challenging but also the most fruitful. 


MOTIVATIONS FOR HERITAGE CONSERVATION 
OVER TIME 


The Antiquarian Bias 


The eighteenth century saw the rise of what one might call an antiquarian bias, 
evidenced in the role of the archaeologist as a prime motivator and manager of 
heritage protection efforts. Archaeological surveys were established in many 
countries during this time,! and they promoted an idea of historic places as 
remnant artifacts from earlier civilizations. The fascination was the rich and 
often fragile information that could be gleaned from the artifacts uncovered 
and examined on archaeological sites. Complex cultural stories were woven 
from sometimes small pieces of evidence, carefully studied and analyzed. 

The work of the archaeologist was dependent on the authenticity of the 
object. Anastylosis and other measures might be used to recreate a sense of a 
long-distant past, but the actual reconstruction of the past was usually done 
through drawings and narratives. Stuart and Revett’s 1788 publication The 
Antiquities of Athens is a case in point. It accurately records the ruinous state 
of the Parthenon, in careful engravings of the as-found condition, and then 
uses beautiful copper-plate engravings to suggest what the site might have 
looked like in its original state. From an antiquarian perspective, the ruinous 
state is itself a sign of the history and authenticity of the site. Early legislation 
in England defined scheduled monuments as uninhabited places, often in a 
ruinous state that in part defines their character and their perceived value.’ 


The Commemorative Bias 


In the nineteenth century, a different perspective or bias became widespread, 
reflecting the rise of nationalism and the interest in a more recent past. This 
can be termed a commemorative bias, involving an interest in historic sites 
as stage sets on which to re-enact significant events in local, regional or 
national history. The role of the historian became central, guiding the pro- 
cess of developing these sites to maximize their commemorative potential. 
The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, founded in 1853, can be seen as a 
pioneering example of this bias. The interest in purchasing Mount Vernon, 
home of George Washington, was not archaeological but rather tied to its 
importance in defining a place, a person and a national narrative. 

Within a commemorative bias, the treatment of a historic site often veers 
toward period restoration, rather than simply the conservation of ruins. 
Mount Vernon, for example, is restored to the 1799 date marking the end 
of George Washington’s occupancy. Missing elements have been carefully 
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restored or reconstructed using archaeological and historical evidence, and 
the idea is to present a historical period through a variety of interpretive 
means. Both the US National Park Service and Parks Canada can be seen 
even today as institutions that tend to operate, on the historic site side, 
within the framework of a commemorative bias. 


The Aesthetic Bias 


In the twentieth century, a further evolution occurred with the rise of an 
aesthetic bias in conservation. The architect and the architectural historian 
become key professionals in this way of thinking. The bias was fuelled in 
part by the rise of modernist architecture and planning, against which his- 
toric places were set as examples of a disappearing and alternative aesthetic. 
One of the important events in defining this new bias was the reconstruction 
of Colonial Williamsburg from the 1920s onwards. Although it started out 
quite clearly within the commemorative bias of Mount Vernon and other 
sites, it gradually became a place where an eighteenth-century aesthetic 
became a driving force. As tourism increased, the restored town expanded 
to include a larger and larger collection of buildings, structures and land- 
scapes all carefully molded to an overriding framework that was aesthetic 
rather than historic. Reproduction wallpapers, fabrics, paint colours and 
landscape materials were licensed and sold across the country and abroad. 

This aesthetic bias became dominant in the heritage conservation field 
of the late twentieth century. Heritage Canada, in the 1980s, produced a 
poster for Heritage Day that needed no caption as it simply juxtaposed a 
richly detailed Victorian house with the threatening image of a modernist 
office block. It became standard on Main Street projects and historic dis- 
tricts to develop design guidelines as a central means for preserving integ- 
rity, all too often understood as aesthetic or visual homogeneity. The Vienna 
Memorandum (UNESCO 2005) uses language that is clearly within this 
perspective: ‘townscapes, roofscapes, main visual axes, building plots and 
types, are integral parts of the identity of the historic urban landscape. . . . 
As a general principle, proportion and design must fit into the particular 
type of historic pattern and architecture.” 

Part of the impact of the aesthetic bias was an extension of the heritage 
conservation movement into the realm of urban planning and development. 
It is within this bias that the idea of designating entire heritage districts 
becomes commonplace, thus extending the idea of heritage conservation 
from the isolated relics of antiquarian interest, and the more numerous but 
still set-apart places of commemorative value, to entire main street corridors 
and residential neighbourhoods and industrial zones forming part of the 
everyday life of urban residents. These larger areas continued to rely, how- 
ever, on the individual components and their aesthetic compatibility as key 
determinants in both assessment and management. Most historic district 
designations are justified by the value and consistency of their architectural 
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and landscape constituents, mapped and evaluated separately and then 
combined into larger aggregations. 


The Ecological Bias 


In the twenty-first century, a new bias is emerging, representing a deeper 
shift than those that have preceded it. It can be referred to as an ecological 
bias, one that focuses not so much on the object (whether considered of 
archaeological, commemorative or aesthetic interest) but rather on these 
objects in relationship to each other and to the people who shape them and 
use them. It is a dynamic rather than static concept, because ecological sys- 
tems are not stagnant, although at their best they achieve some form of equi- 
librium and resilience.* It is in fact the search for balance within diversity 
that is central to an ecological perspective. In this context, other disciplines 
come to the fore, including cultural geography and anthropology, as well as 
natural and cultural ecology. 

The treatment of historic places within an ecological perspective does not 
necessarily tend towards physical conservation, restoration or reconstruc- 
tion. Instead, various forms of revitalization—economic, social, cultural 
and political as well as physical—become more common. This is because 
historic places are understood as layered; the addition of sympathetic con- 
temporary layers—both tangible and intangible—is seen as part of sustain- 
ing the ongoing integrity of a place. Architecture and landscape become 
interwoven with cultural practice. Diversity and creativity, which may be 
threats from any other perspective (antiquarian, commemorative or aes- 
thetic) are a necessary part of a healthy ecological system. The impacts of 
immigration and cultural diversity are much more likely to be seen as a posi- 
tive within this perspective. 

It is also important that in an ecological perspective, experience is as 
important as observation. The rituals of cultural practice define the shape 
and meaning of the urban environment as much as the physical forms 
within which they occur. Ritual and artifact define each other, and their cul- 
tural meaning emerges at the point of intersection. Cultural landscapes are 
places informed by cultural imagination, understood and valued through 
experience. 

The ecological perspective has gained traction more easily in non-Western 
cultures, where this idea of the intimate connection of ritual and artifact is 
more entrenched, and where the ecology of this relationship is understood 
in ways that directly interconnect the cultural and the natural. Examples 
are the generational rebuilding of the Ise shrine in Japan, as evidence that 
the ritual of constructing the temple is as important as the object itself; the 
drawing every morning of the kolam, or rice-powder mandala, by millions 
of women in South India, creating a mapping of their cultural landscape in a 
daily ritual whose physical form is ephemeral; the insistence of the Lubicon 
in the face of a display of aboriginal artifacts in a Western Canadian art 
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gallery, that the mask is not a cultural object except when it is being danced; 
the Aboriginal idea in Australia of the landscape being continuously recre- 
ated through song, from the Dreamtime onwards. All of these are reflections 
of an ecological and more dynamic attitude towards cultural heritage. The 
ideas of continuity and sustainability are at the heart of these practices, just 
as much as in the Western preoccupation with physical conservation. The 
difference is that the values are embodied within the cultural practice itself, 
and are less simple to understand and document from outside the tradition. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
WITHIN AN ECOLOGICAL PARADIGM 


Cultural landscape theory and practice exist within this ecological bias. 
There has been debate about whether the historic urban landscape, in the 
context of the UNESCO HUL Recommendation, is a thing or a process. 
It is both. It is a place understood through cultural experience, and often 
through a multitude of layered cultural experiences. It cannot be mapped 
simply by measurement and observation. It has to be mapped through expe- 
rience, and various cultural groups may map the same place in different 
ways. This is the ecology of a place at work, involving the interaction of 
different realities. 

In this regard, it is important to distinguish between the terms ‘historic 
landscapes’ and ‘cultural landscapes’. Historic landscapes are the more tra- 
ditional subset of the cultural landscape idea. They are most often physical 
places of antiquarian, commemorative or aesthetic value, able to be docu- 
mented, photographed, catalogued, inventoried and designated much as 
one would a building. Yes, they have a more dynamic quality of seasonal 
variation and natural evolution, but their form is physically discrete and 
their boundaries can be marked and legally defined. Protected natural areas 
are not so different: they have tended to be legally defined and bounded, 
despite the inherent contradiction with ecological understandings of natural 
systems. Historic landscapes tend to come into being through the process of 
designation. Because designations are usually controlled by dominant cul- 
tures, the inventory of historic landscapes tends to reflect their views, and 
can be used to understand their interests and perspectives. 

Cultural landscapes are cultural because they are culturally defined, and 
therefore are rooted in one cultural perspective or another. The cultural 
interest in these places begins with current value systems and present reali- 
ties, and only secondarily relates to historical value. They continue to exist 
as long as cultural practices continue to give them meaning. Their reality 
is cognitive as much as physical, and it is the difference between cogni- 
tive mapping and GIS (geographic information systems) mapping that helps 
illuminate this distinction. The process of designation is not an assumed 
outcome to recognizing the reality of a cultural landscape. 
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Cultural landscapes, in this associative sense, can exist at almost any 
scale. The kolam drawn in front of the house in a South Indian village is a 
miniature cultural landscape, a point of intersection between artifact and 
ritual that has powerful associative value. In a neighbouring city such as 
Madurai, a larger version of the same cultural landscape is represented by 
the entire urban form, animated by a series of yearly rituals that map the 
same pattern, in the same sequence, as a typical kolam. And there is the fur- 
ther cultural landscape of the entire subcontinent, mapped by the rituals of 
a pilgrimage to the most important sacred sites. Once again, the ritual and 
the artifact combine to circumscribe a cultural reality. These are all different 
expressions of the same cultural landscape. They are difficult to quantify 
and isolate in solely historic terms, as they are about fundamental relation- 
ships between a cultural community and a place. Also, these places and 
these rituals have less significance for other cultural communities in India. 
These communities inhabit their own cultural landscapes 

Because cultural landscapes exist in the cultural imagination, they can be 
layered partially or wholly on top of each other, with boundaries that are 
dynamic. The same physical form may accommodate a variety of different 
cultural realities. This is an essential point, because it is exactly this diversity 
and interaction that requires an ecological framework to create the mecha- 
nisms for understanding and management. Otherwise, the traditional empha- 
sis on the physical form of cultural heritage, particularly at the urban scale, 
results in a singular mapping that will always tend to privilege the dominant 
culture, rather than the multiple mappings that recognize the diverse realities 
and the need to sustain complex and overlapping rituals of inhabitation. 

The HUL Recommendation (UNESCO 2011) defines the historic urban 
landscape as the ‘layering of cultural and natural values and attributes, 
extending beyond the notion of “historic centre” or “ensemble” to include 
the broader urban context and its geographical setting’.© These designated 
historic centres are classic examples of historic landscapes in the traditional 
sense, with their aesthetic and commemorative values carefully protected. 
But as cultural landscapes they may be dying, losing their place in the cul- 
tural imagination of the city’s inhabitants because their traditional patterns 
of engagement are being overrun by tourism.° It is precisely this distinc- 
tion that is behind the HUL Recommendation’s emphasis on considering 
the social, cultural and economic dimensions of urban life as critical to 
sustainability. 

The following set of diagrams is an initial attempt to put this evolution— 
from the object-centred focus of the antiquarian, commemorative and aes- 
thetic biases, towards the more holistic framework of an ecological bias—into 
a form of graphic imagery. The intent is in part to emphasize cultural land- 
scape theory and practice as a shift in perspective, more than simply a new 
typology within existing perspectives. 

Figure 11.1 typifies the world of cultural and natural resource conser- 
vation at the height of modernist reality in the 1950s and ’60s, periods of 
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Figure 11.1 Conservation activity in the modernist era of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. Natural heritage is represented by the wavy lines, cultural heritage by the Ionic 
capital (Smith). 


rapid urban growth and expansion in North America. The black-and-white 
grid is the grid of modernism. It is a system that thrived on structuring the 
world within rational boundaries. The museum and the university became 
the stereotypical modernist institutions, classifying objects and knowledge 
in well-ordered systems. To quote Le Corbusier (1924: 2) in The New Spirit 
of Architecture: ‘Order is the manifestation of mankind . . . a struggle 
against Nature to conquer her, to sort things out, to make life comfortable 
and, in brief, to live in a human world which would not be the stronghold 
of hostile Nature: our world of geometrical order.’ It was a remaking of 
the world in the New Spirit, for the New Society, as first proclaimed by 
the modernists in the decades following the Great War, when something 
universal and rational was needed as an antidote to that catastrophic event. 
To quote Le Corbusier (1923: 3) again: ‘A great epoch has begun. There 
exists a new spirit. Industry, overwhelming us like a flood which rolls on 
towards its destined ends, has furnished us with new tools adapted to this 
new epoch.’ 

Within this modernist flood, conservation practitioners in both the natu- 
ral and cultural spheres worked hard to save certain vestiges of a more 
organic past. Environmentalists worked to protect wetlands and first- 
growth forests from suburban development, and preservationists did the 
same thing for historic buildings and sites in the face of urban renewal. 
Their struggles were largely grassroots and disordered, relying on private 
initiatives and amateur efforts to resist the professional world of modern 
planning and development. 

Figure 11.2 reflects the significant shift of the 1970s, ’80s and ’90s, as 
environmentalists and preservationists both learned to adapt to the modern- 
ist reality. These preservationists might be antiquarian, commemorative or 
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Figure 11.2 (a) Conservation activity in the modernist era of the 1970s, ’80s 


and ’90s (Smith). (b) Cultural landscape typology within the modernist paradigm 
(Smith). 


aesthetic in their interests, but they shared the modernist focus on the object 
and its place within the larger system. 

In this period, both the environmental and preservation movements 
adopted the presumptions of their modernist colleagues. They invented leg- 
islation, and disciplinary degree programs, and professional organizations, 
and award programs, to become part of the system of their masters. They 
became full participants in the legal and regulatory frameworks of the day. 
They accepted the silos and the hierarchies of the modernist grid. Within 
this framework, designation became the key defining point for conservation. 
Designation, as either an environmental asset or a historic site, put a place 
into the grid and secured its future. 

Figure 11.3 shows cultural landscapes as a new typology within an old 
system. They still exist as designated objects within the modernist grid, but 
the significance is that they combine both cultural and natural features. This 
idea is not new; historic gardens and historic landscapes have always had 
some of the dynamic quality of natural sites. However, the cultural land- 
scape category allowed ICOMOS and UNESCO to extend the idea beyond 
the historic garden or site to encompass entire rural and urban areas. The 
idea was particularly useful for designating rural landscapes, complex arti- 
facts that were resistant to the idea of historic urban districts as simply 
the agglomeration of individual objects. The essential idea was the same: 
cultural landscapes were observable, they could be inventoried and photo- 
graphed and measured and given legal boundaries. These were the prerequi- 
sites for giving them a place on the grid. 

Figure 11.4 shows cultural landscape theory and practice as a new intel- 
lectual framework, a new paradigm for thinking about the world in an era 
moving beyond modernism. Cultural and natural assets are not isolated 
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Figure 11.3 Cultural landscape theory as central to a post-modernist paradigm 
(Smith). 


boxes to be protected; they underlie a way of understanding the world. 
As Michelle Poirier, a Canadian of aboriginal ancestry puts it, we have to 
understand that we are not protecting nature, or culture, but rather that 
we are nature and we are culture. And the organic patterns that create 
the richly layered ecology of our places are fundamental to understand- 
ing a way forward. This is not the rational grid of modernism; this is the 
interplay of dynamic forces. This is not to say that this cultural landscape 
framework is not logical: any form of balance within diversity is a highly 
sophisticated and ordered accommodation. But it is not based on the ratio- 
nal science of modernism, constructed in large part on the discoveries of 
nineteenth-century science, but rather on the tensions and opportunities of 
an ecological postmodernism, based more on the discoveries of twentieth- 
century science and its investigation of the creative and sustaining patterns 
of relativity and chaos and uncertainty. Such diversity still exists within 
logical patterns and interactions. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
WITHIN THE HUL CONTEXT 


How do the tools of cultural landscape theory and practice apply to the 
implementation of the UNESCO HUL Recommendation? 

First of all, the mapping of cultural landscapes becomes a mapping of the 
imagined realities of different subcultures. In urban landscapes many simul- 
taneous cultural realities exist. The cultural landscape of the tourist is dif- 
ferent from that of the resident; the cultural landscape of the marginalized is 
different from that of the powerful; the cultural landscape of the long-time 
resident is different from that of the recently arrived immigrant. As Dolores 
Hayden has explored in her work (Hayden 1995), the politics of place is 
very much about understanding and mapping the cultural landscapes of 
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different groups. When the rituals of inhabitation are mapped, the form 
and boundaries of the cultural landscape begin to emerge. No amount of 
careful external observation, without understanding and experiencing the 
rituals of creation and sustenance, can lead one to an accurate mapping the 
cultural landscapes of the urban environment. Only the cultural community 
itself can map its own reality. Artists, poets and writers are often essential in 
distilling this imagined reality, and their work takes on added significance in 
the process of documentation. 

Because cultural landscape boundaries shift and overlap, designation is 
not easy, and may not be desirable. One of the paradoxes of cultural land- 
scapes, as pointed out by Lisa Prosper (2004), is that designation itself may 
start an inevitable process of decay, in that self-consciousness and external 
control can undermine existing associations (Prosper 2004). 

Second, the values of cultural landscapes are both tangible and intangible, 
and therefore both documentation and management need new forms. The 
interplay of the two is dynamic, and many of the formal tools are too static. 
Heritage legislation has tended to define the present reality too tightly, and 
planning legislation has tended to do the same for the future. Often cultural 
landscape theory and practice in general, and the UNESCO HUL Recommen- 
dation in particular, are accused of shifting the conservation field from order 
to disorder, from the introduction of control and stasis to an open-ended 
management of change. This is an unfortunate dichotomy. Neither one is 
desirable. The goal of working with both the tangible and intangible dimen- 
sions is to introduce a healthy and sustainable relationship between artifact 
and ritual, between physical reality and imagined reality, between one urban 
morphology and multiple worldviews operating simultaneously within it. 

Achieving equilibrium is an ecological goal that requires not only the tan- 
gible and the intangible, but an integration of cultural and natural perspec- 
tives on the human species and its habitat. This is one of the areas where 
there are indigenous ways of knowing that can be very helpful in developing 
new forms of theory and practice. This is not the equilibrium of an assumed 
natural order, a utopian view of nature’s ability to sustain a self-correcting 
balance as long as there is no human interference. Rather it is the equilib- 
rium that comes with human self-awareness in relationship to the natural 
and cultural environment, and that assumes active human participation. 

Third, the management practices for urban areas within a cultural land- 
scape framework have to move away from the utopian assumptions of 
twentieth-century zoning practices and utopian worldviews. There has to be 
a return to more organic and incremental views of development, where the 
past and the present define the parameters for change, but there is no pre- 
scribed future. The rejection of utopianism runs counter to the most basic 
precepts of modernism, and yet it is an essential prelude to an ecological 
alternative. One of the problems with the sustainability movement is that 
it attempts to provide utopian models of sustainability, and this accords 
very easily with the expert-driven patterns of urban design and develop- 
ment. And yet a community that relies on sustainability experts is not a 
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sustainable community. This is the hard fact of our current reality, living 
on a planet where our shared future as humans is in jeopardy. The cultural 
and natural resources that hold the key to our survival are in the end under- 
stood by experience, more than by observation. As W. B. Yeats realized at 
the end of his life, the truth cannot be known, it can only be embodied.’ 
What more challenging idea can be thrown at the modernist presumptions 
of our universities and museums? The most significant moves towards more 
ecological patterns of urban development, including the imaginative use of 
cultural resources and knowledge, are occurring in those urban centers least 
managed and controlled by experts. 


TRANSLATING THEORY INTO PRACTICE 


The application of cultural landscape theory and practice within the frame- 
work of the UNESCO HUL Recommendation is still in its early days. To 
date, however, the experience of this approach within the multicultural real- 
ity of Canadian cities, as an example, has been very positive. Urban popula- 
tions, including elected politicians, tend to embrace the ideas more quickly 
than the experts. The heritage conservation practitioners, the environmen- 
talists, and the contemporary design and development promoters, all have 
their own turf to protect and promote. But urban residents want the best 
of all worlds, and more specifically they want the merging of these separate 
fields into a single approach to healthy urban communities. 

In the case of the Byward Market project in Ottawa (Smith et al. 1990), 
the analysis of how the place existed in the cultural imagination led to an 
understanding of multiple and sometimes competing interests. The cogni- 
tive maps revealed the sharp differences among groups: tourists connecting 
to the visual and historic richness of the place; farmers connecting to the 
urban forms and patterns that gave them easy access to a large urban market 
for rural produce; the residents and merchants interested in maintaining an 
affordable and diverse neighbourhood; and the student population of Ottawa 
interested in the late-night bar scene. These landscapes not only depended on 
different physical forms, but also operated at different times of day. 

The city had originally assumed a historic district designation that would 
result in a privileging of the nineteenth-century layer, facade improvement 
programs, signage controls, urban spending on streetscape improvements 
and the burying of overhead services, and a reduction in vehicle traffic 
to enhance the pedestrian experience. But all of these objectives related 
to one perceived cultural landscape, that of the visitor or tourist. This is 
not unexpected when most of the experts and politicians have exactly that 
relationship to the area, as outsiders, and subconsciously project their own 
interests. After attention was drawn to the diversity of understandings of 
the area by different groups, the course of action changed significantly. 
Instead of expensive upgrading of the area to satisfy the gentrification 
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instincts of the dominant culture, a variety of measures were adopted to 
encourage the ongoing chaos of the streetscapes and the individual build- 
ings. The messiness was used to keep the place affordable, limits were put 
on franchise locations, bylaws for building permits were changed to favour 
small-lot development, controls by the city on signage and facade improve- 
ments were reduced rather than increased, and the traffic design resulted 
in a thoroughly complicated mix of vehicle and pedestrian patterns with 
pride of place being given to the rural farmers and their parking needs. 
Bars were allowed to stay open later to encourage the cultural landscape 
of late-night activity, and a few years later special parking arrangements 
were introduced for the motorcycle gangs who had begun to favour this 
area. Many of these moves are counterintuitive to heritage conservation 
practice but they were based on a cultural landscape perspective on the 
urban condition. Although there have been the inevitable growth pressures 
typical of any area that projects a sustainable and culturally rich image, the 
process has been much slower that in most designated areas and there is 
still a strong affordable infrastructure for new immigrant populations and 
start-up businesses. 

In Toronto, Evergreen Brickworks® is the name given to the transfor- 
mation of an abandoned industrial site by a developer working outside 
almost all the rules that have tended to govern either heritage conservation 
or contemporary development. First of all, this multimillion-dollar project 
is headed by a nonprofit agency, reflecting the emergence of the nonprofit 
world into the urban development sphere typically dominated by govern- 
ments and the private sector. The historic buildings have been left in their 
semi-ruinous state, with graffiti on their walls, and have become part of a 
new urban chic that prizes authenticity over imitation and grittiness over 
antiseptic uniformity. New buildings have been inserted with minimal 
square-foot costs and maximal environmental sensitivity, and there is strong 
environmental programming that involves active First Nation participation. 
Local food marketing is part of the equation, and there is a light industrial 
component that takes advantage of the industrial nature of the site. The 
bottom line is that the place is crowded with an urban generation seeking 
a fresh view of urban culture. In terms of cultural landscape theory, this 
place is reconnecting to two worlds: the pre-contact First Nations use of 
the Don River valley, where the project is located, and the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century industrial reality of the site, which is not sanitized the 
way it has been in so many heritage developments. At the same time, both 
these cultural landscapes were dormant, not active, and what is happening 
now is the creation of a set of new cultural landscapes layered onto what 
had been here before. This is the creativity and diversity talked about in the 
UNESCO HUL Recommendation. 

In the Kensington Market neighbourhood in Toronto (Angel et al. 2013), 
it was evident to the local politicians that neither the heritage legislation nor 
the planning legislation was able to help deal with the fragile relationship 
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between this people and this place. As the local councillor made clear in 
his discussions with city staff, the very nature of the area was being under- 
mined by the limitations of current practice. He welcomed the idea of a 
cultural landscape framework, outside the heritage act provisions, to allow 
the community to become more active in managing its own future. In this 
case, a tendency to act outside the formal planning structures had been evi- 
dent for more than a century and a half of relatively unregulated develop- 
ment. The neighbourhood was historically just outside the city boundaries, 
and was a refuge for a succession of immigrant communities—Jewish, then 
Portuguese, then Chinese, then people from the Caribbean—who did not 
feel particularly welcome in the Scottish Presbyterian culture of downtown 
Toronto. They developed an intricate neighbourhood of small streets and 
laneways, evolved mixed-use buildings, subtle overlays of public and private 
space, self-sufficient wholesale and retail activity, an alternative music scene 
of national significance, and a complex array of neighbourhood support 
services. Tolerance for cultural diversity was a defining characteristic. Cog- 
nitive mapping and the use of the insights of poets and artists as well as resi- 
dents and retailers led to the recognition of three overlapping realities, each 
with its own boundaries. A self-governing structure is now being explored 
to exempt the neighbourhood from the classic planning and heritage regula- 
tions that govern the rest of the city. This is important not just for the neigh- 
bourhood itself, but for the city as a whole for whom this neighbourhood is 
a key defining characteristic. 

These projects, and some of the community-based initiatives in other cit- 
ies such as Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit, are showing the potential for 
new paradigms in urban development. What is common to all of these proj- 
ects is their recognition that the best urban areas are historically rich and 
culturally creative, conservation oriented and dynamic at the same time, 
open to the kind of layering that is intrinsic to the UNESCO definition of 
the Historic Urban Landscape. 


CONCLUSION 


The cultural heritage conservation field came into its own in the late twen- 
tieth century, as a strong community-based effort to protect significant 
natural and cultural resources from the flood of modernist design and devel- 
opment. It defined itself as a counterculture, which was reasonable given its 
anti-modernist stance. This counterculture label gave its participants a cer- 
tain sense of shared identity and professional camaraderie. However, it also 
meant positioning itself in some ways within the intellectual framework of 
the dominant culture, even if the goal was to resist some of its conclusions. 

The current shift in the conservation field towards a more unified integra- 
tion of natural and cultural resource conservation—most clearly evident in 
cultural landscape theory and practice—is happening at the same time that 
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the modernist assumptions of the twentieth century are being questioned. 
The opportunity exists for the conservation field to begin to define main- 
stream activity rather than exist as a counterpoint to it. There are many in 
the field who find this troubling, because the boundaries of the professions 
are less distinct and the turbulence of competing design and development 
forces are closer at hand. However, the opportunity now exists to become 
active in defining the new urban condition. 

Our educational and training programs are not necessarily keeping pace 
with this new direction. Programs in both heritage conservation and envi- 
ronmental protection continue to emphasize expert-driven assessment, legal 
designation and protection, and resistance to the forces of contemporary 
design and development. This simply buys into a dominant narrative of 
a mainstream reality softened around the edges by these counterculture 
movements. However, there is a new generation looking for more holistic 
approaches. It is not surprising that Google is creating office space in the 
richly layered historic environment of lower Manhattan, rather than build- 
ing another suburban Mountainview campus. Or that Canadian universities 
and colleges—Waterloo, Brock, Laurentian, Windsor, Humber and others— 
are buying historic downtown properties and undertaking creative adaptive 
reuse projects, in order to compete for high school graduates who find their 
suburban campuses less and less desirable. 

The implications of the UNESCO HUL Recommendation are consistent 
with this change of thinking. Instead of heritage units within the planning 
departments of major cities—parallel in a way to the protected historic cen- 
tres within their larger urban landscapes—there is a growing realization that 
the head of every planning department needs to be someone trained in cul- 
tural landscape theory and practice. And if that is not an option, given the 
scarcity of candidates with the requisite skills, then communities are increas- 
ingly taking matters into their own hands and reinventing their urban places 
on their own. The reappearance of urban agriculture; the integration of 
complex mixed-use realities, including light industrial; the layering of cul- 
tural practices and identities in mixed immigrant communities; the resurrec- 
tion of traditional design-build practices; the gradual withdrawal from an 
overdependence on zoning; the increased willingness to consider traditional 
knowledge; the gradual move from the court system toward mediated settle- 
ments; and the general skepticism about privileging theory over practice are 
all interconnected parts of a larger shift. Many of them are being pioneered 
despite, not because of, the systems currently in place. 

In summary, the application of cultural landscape theory and practice 
to the urban condition involves more than mapping discrete places onto 
the physical grid of the city, and then simply protecting their commemora- 
tive and aesthetic qualities. It means interpreting these places through the 
cultural lenses of the various groups and subcultures that occupy them and 
animate them, and then enhancing these layered relationships to create mul- 
tiple identities within a shared sense of place. Politically, there seems to be 
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a willingness to pursue these new approaches. There is a growing recogni- 
tion, at all levels of government, of the need to define urban development 
in new and more sustainable ways. The city of Buffalo’s decision to spend 
more than $1 billion to renovate and revitalize its historic elementary and 
high schools, rather than follow the usual preference for new schools, was 
politically supported once it was realized how important these places were 
in the cultural imagination of their neighbourhood residents. The success 
of the Aga Khan Foundation initiatives in Cairo and Delhi are wonderful 
examples of initiatives that tackle social inclusiveness and diversity as part 
of the physical and economic revitalization of historic urban areas. Great 
urban areas are ecologically complex, in both natural and cultural terms. 
Figuring out how to sustain them in the midst of global change requires 
making them more complex, not less. This is the great advantage of the 
cultural landscape paradigm. 


NOTES 


1. For example, Stukeley’s investigations of Stonehenge in the early eighteenth 
century; mid-eighteenth century excavations of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

2. Ancient Monuments Act, 1882, Chapter 73, Section 11: “The expression 
“ancient monuments to which this Act applies” means the monuments 
described in the Schedule hereto, and any other monuments of a like character 
of which the Commissioners of Works at the request of the owners thereof 
may consent to become guardians; and “ancient monument” includes the site 
of such monument and such portion of land adjoining the same as may be 
required to fence, cover in, or otherwise preserve from injury the monument 
standing on such site, also the means of access to such monument.’ 

3. Vienna Memorandum, Section E, Guidelines For Urban Development, Para- 
graphs 25 and 26. 

4. The concept of assured equilibrium has been largely discredited when applied 
to the idea of nature in permanent balance when free of human interference. 
Such systems are as likely to show unpredictable and sometimes catastrophic 
change. However, when the human species is included in the ecological equa- 
tion, there can be evidence of human activity as a deliberate equilibrating 
source, sometimes over many generations of sustained activity. 

5. UNESCO Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape, Section 1, 
Paragraph 8. 

6. This loss of urban vitality, for the host community, is seen in historic city cen- 
tres in places as diverse as Venice, Baku, and Quebec. 

7. W.B. Yeats, Letter to Lady Elizabeth Pelham, 1939. 

8. See http://ebw.evergreen.ca/. 
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This chapter addresses within the Historic Urban Landscape (HUL) para- 
digm the rapid changes that are occurring in Asian cities with reference to 
case studies. The context for this chapter is taken from the 1996 UNESCO 
document on Cities in Asia, which suggests that: 


If the future of humanity is irrevocably linked to the city, then this 
future—political, economic and cultural—will be apparent above all 
in Asia as recent trends indicate. Throughout time, cities have played a 
vital role in the development of Asian civilizations. Almost everywhere, 
the heritage of the past—palaces, places of worship, fortifications, as 
well as infrastructure and simple dwellings—testifies to urban planning 
that respected the environment, to innovative architecture and to abun- 
dant artistic wealth. Today, the role of the cities is just as vital. But the 
traditional relationship between cities and the countryside, unchanged 
for centuries, has undergone a radical transformation in recent decades. 
For better or for worse, over the last thirty (now forty-five) years, 
Asian societies that were traditionally rooted in the economy of rice pro- 
duction have been overwhelmed by an unprecedented economic boom. 
Starting in Japan in the sixties, the industrial boom did not take long 
to enrich the three ‘dragons’ (Hong Kong, Taiwan and South Korea), 
shortly followed by Southeast Asia, China and, to a lesser extent, India. 
(UNESCO 1996:1) 


THE OLD AND NEW IN URBAN ASIA: CONCEPT AND 
DEFINITION OF THE HISTORIC URBAN LANDSCAPE 


Asia will continue the trend of the 1990s as one of the fastest urbanising 
regions in the world. Rapid economic growth meant that 111 of the 140 
new large or big cities emerging after 1990 were in the region (United 
Nations 2008:21). The rapid changes taking place within Asian cities 
amount, in effect, to an attack on urban variety and vibrant streetscapes that 
reflect interesting and traditional social patterns. One way of addressing 
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and exploring the resilience and adaptability of local traditions, place 
identities and cultural richness is through the practice of urban conserva- 
tion and identification of potential conservation areas, but set within a 
wider context rather than simply focusing on specific buildings or groups 
of buildings. 

Whilst the focus of urban conservation in the past—in particular, in the 
1970s, ’80s and early ?90s—has been substantively on monumental edifices, 
famous architectural works or ensembles of buildings as architectural group- 
ings, a latent movement suggesting a different way thinking was in the air. 
These changes in thinking paralleled the welcome emergence of wider inter- 
national perspectives in cultural heritage conservation from the entrenched, 
myopic monuments and sites approach that privileged Old World monu- 
ments as great works of art and seats of world culture (Cleere 2001, Qian 
2007, Taylor and Altenburg 2006). Harbingers of change included, for 
example, the following critical pointers: 


¢ increasing appreciation of the pivotal role of intangible cultural heri- 
tage values in people’s attachment to, and sense of, place; 

e introducing the three World Heritage categories of cultural landscapes 
in 1992 where cultural landscapes were seen as relating firmly to ideas 
of local communities and their heritage being ‘at the interface between 
nature and culture, tangible and intangible heritage, biological and cul- 
tural diversity—they represent a closely woven net of relationships, 
the essence of culture and people’s identity . . . they are a symbol of 
the growing recognition of the fundamental links between local com- 
munities and their heritage, humankind and its natural environment’ 
(Rossler 2006:334); 

e developing instruments such as the 1994 UNESCO Global Strategy 
for a Representative, Balanced and Credible World Heritage List 
(UNESCO 1994); 

e rethinking the focus on monuments and famous architectural or 
archaeological ensembles and their fabric conservation, particularly 
those of classical Europe from a high art/high aesthetic perspective, 
a perspective characterized by Byrne (2009:243) as that where ‘on- 
ground heritage practice is almost exclusively focused on conserving 
the physicality of architecture and archaeological sites [which] all too 
easily leads to monumentalism’; 

e linked to the preceding point, growing appreciation of the fundamen- 
tal and inextricable link between everyday places and ordinary people 
and sense of place; 

e recognising the desirability of a values-based approach to the cultural 
heritage conservation management process in which heritage values do 
not inhere in merely the places of the rich and famous. 


The shift to a holistic, contextual view of urban heritage, confirming 
urban areas as settings for people’s lives can be seen to be taking shape in the 
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1987 ICOMOS Charter for the Conservation of Historic Towns [Washing- 
ton Charter] (ICOMOS 1987) and the 2000 ICOMOS Hoi An Declaration 
on Conservation of Historic Districts of Asia (ICOMOS 2000). This shift 
in thinking was cemented in place by two landmark documents. The first is 
the 2005 text of the Vienna Memorandum (UNESCO 2005) that proposed 
the notion of Historic Urban Landscape (HUL) as a tool to reinterpret the 
values of urban heritage and signalled the need to identify new approaches 
and new tools for urban conservation (Bandarin and Van Oers 2014). The 
second is the initiative of the Seoul Declaration on Heritage and Metropolis 
in Asia and the Pacific (ICOMOS 2007). Notably the Declaration, in rela- 
tion to a wider understanding of urban heritage, proposes that: 


These heritage sites contribute to the life and memory of the metropoli- 
tan areas by the diversity of their uses. . . . Along with geographical 
features and the living social ecosystem, cultural heritage contributes 
strongly to the personality and character of the metropolis. It is a source 
of a truly sustainable development of the metropolitan areas in Asia and 
the Pacific in achieving their strategic and economic roles. 

(ICOMOS 2007:6) 


Following the sentiment expressed in the 2007 Seoul Declaration, Panjabi 
and Winter succinctly label this as a move ‘towards an awareness of the 
broader social and political histories of an urban environment . . . the shift 
in emphasis towards understanding urban “places” as lived spaces and sites 
of collective identity foregrounds the broader socio-cultural and political 
contexts within which heritage sits’ (Panjabi and Winter 2009:20). 

In this context a major initiative by UNESCO in the field of conservation 
of urban areas associated with change that is taking place in the world’s 
cities in general, and Asia in particular, is the concept of the Historic Urban 
Landscape (HUL) which was first set out in the Vienna Memorandum. The 
concept was expanded and developed in UNESCO’s Recommendation on 
the Historic Urban Landscape, adopted on 10 November 2011. This defines 
the Historic Urban Landscape as ‘the urban area understood as the result of 
a historic layering of cultural and natural values and attributes, extending 
beyond the notion of “historic centre” or “ensemble” to include the broader 
urban context and its geographical setting’ (UNESCO 2011, para. 8). ‘It can 
be explained as a way of seeing and interpreting the city as a continuum in 
time and space (instead of cutting it up and parcelling it out through zon- 
ing, including separate conservation areas which thereby become ghettos 
of historic preservation), where countless population groups have left their 
marks, and continue to do so today’ (Van Oers and Pereira-Roders 2013:9). 
Such recognition and understanding should underpin the city’s manage- 
ment, including the conservation of its historic structures and spaces, which 
should be integrated into processes of urban and spatial planning and socio- 
economic development. 
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In fact, it is emphasized that this approach is useful for any type of heri- 
tage category, be it a single monument, an ensemble, site or cultural land- 
scape, as the key resides in seeing and interpreting dynamic environments in 
which heritage assets are located and which have an impact on conservation 
and management. As should be further noted, ‘when such an approach is 
applied to the city, or parts of the city, this then becomes de facto a historic 
urban landscape. In other words, the Historic Urban Landscape moves from 
subject to object, and becomes both’ (Van Oers and Pereira-Roders 2013:9). 

We may also see that, in effect, the HUL paradigm essentially espouses 
recognition of the layering of significances and values in historic cities, 
deposited over time by different communities under different contexts. It is 
an approach that relates closely to the cultural landscape concept and cities 
may therefore be understood as a type of cultural landscape (Taylor 2014). 
As regards the Asian context, one of the critical aspects to be examined con- 
cerns the proper interpretation of HUL in more traditional and non-Western 
societies. Like the term ‘cultural landscape’, the term and meaning of ‘his- 
toric urban landscape’ remains confusing for many Asian professionals and 
communities, more so than for their Western counterparts. For instance, in 
the Asian view ‘landscape’ is a priori a cultural construct (Han 2012) where 
‘cultural landscapes have evolved reflecting physically and emotionally the 
interaction between people and their environment, not simply, therefore, 
as a tangible cultural product but as a result of cultural process and associ- 
ated intangible values’ (Taylor 2013:189). Any follow-up on the implemen- 
tation of HUL in local Asian contexts, therefore, will require a thorough 
explanation and interpretation of Cultural Landscape and Historic Urban 
Landscape. The definition of Historic Urban Landscape, its concept and 
approach, and its integration into Asia-Pacific traditions of urban planning 
and conservation will need to take into account non-Western notions of 
cultural landscape. These include, for example, various Asian traditions 
derived from Hindu cosmology, ancient Chinese belief systems and Bud- 
dhist worldviews as well as those of New Zealand’s Maoris, Australia’s 
Aboriginals, Canada’s First Nations and Pacific Islands’ traditions, to name 
the most important. 

It has been noted (Taylor 2011) that commentators such as Knight 
(1989 in Yuen 2005) and Askew and Logan (1994) have made the point 
that the more distinctive, unique and special a city is, the more chances 
it has to succeed. Belinda Yuen (2005) follows this thesis in a review of 
place identity, heritage and conservation in Singapore. She outlines how, 
in a remarkable about-face in the mid-1980s from a demolish and rebuild 
approach to city planning, there has been a greater effort to reinforce and 
integrate past heritage with present developments, with a major turning 
point being a 1989 planning act amendment. This saw the appointment of 
a conservation authority, designation of conservation areas with associated 
conservation requirements and guidelines. The number of identified conser- 
vation areas has increased to more than twenty (total area 751 ha). Many 
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of these are interpreted and presented for tourist purposes through attrac- 
tive, informative trail brochures such as for Jelan Besar, Balestier and Bukit 
Timah. Involving historic shop-house areas being saved from demolition 
and specific restoration guidelines with information for owners to help pro- 
tect authenticity, these Singapore exemplars demonstrate how change and 
adaptation towards improved environmental character show how the past 
should serve the future, as Yuen (2005) neatly expresses it. Architecturally, 
old and new combine to present a vigorous, lively sense of socially vibrant 
urban life, rather than simple preservation of old areas. The variety of old 
and new buildings, including high-rise framing skyline views, adds diversity 
and interest. 

By way of example of the type of urban area reflecting the characteristics 
of a lively and thriving city area central to the HUL paradigm, one that is 
not on any heritage register or list, is the En Ning Lu Urban Transformation 
(Renovation) Project area, West Guangzhou, China. 


En Ning Lu Urban Transformation (Renovation) Project area, 
West Guangzhou, China! 


The En Ning Lu Urban Transformation (Renovation) Project, West Guang- 
zhou ret oti Atakes its name from the road, En Ning Lu exten- 
sively bounded by distinctive balcony shop-houses along the south-western 
boundary of the project area. On the northern edge is Duo Bao, a pleasant, 
tree-lined urban boulevard (Figure 12.1). En Ning Lu covers approximately 
10-15 ha and includes one elementary school. Originally planned to relo- 
cate around 2,100 households, it is the largest urban renovation/transfor- 
mation project in Guangzhou in recent years (Xin Kuai Bao Newspaper 
New Express ith 4 /425F), 27 May 2007). 

The En Ning Lu project area is part of the Guangzhou Xi Guang Area 
(the West District of Guangzhou). Whilst the city of Guangzhou has a his- 
tory of 2,000 years, its West District is a relatively modern urban landscape. 
Its foundation dates back about one hundred years, but many streets and 
buildings date from the 1920s and ’30s (Figure 12.2) when there were major 
social economic changes in the city. Some changes of population and diver- 
sity of residents have occurred over the last thirty years or so when China 
(especially South China) has experienced major economic reform and devel- 
opments. Nevertheless, it remains a vibrant community, busy and thriv- 
ing with an active street life (Figures 12.2 and 12.3). Also in the last three 
decades, residential and commercial high-rise developments have been built 
in the West District including one residential high-rise and several medium- 
height structures within the En Ning Lu project area (Figure 12.3). 

The West District in former times was a well-to-do district for the rich 
and famous. Now it is well known for its many historic and traditional 
cultural elements including architecture, foods, sites associated with famous 
people, an established residential lifestyle and communities in the old streets 


























Figure 12.2 Streetscape scene in En Ning Lu reflecting the sense of a vibrant com- 
munity (Ken Taylor) 
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Figure 12.3 High-—rise development, En Ning Lu and continuing community street 
life (Ken Taylor) 


and narrow walkways (Figure 12.3). On an initial protection list, there are 
at least ten famous historic sites within the project area including Bruce 
Lee’s father’s house and an old Cantonese Opera clubhouse. More sites were 
added to the protection list after the planning authority collected additional 
information, and recommendations were put forward by experts and local 
people enthusiastic about the area’s social and cultural history. 

The West District avoided being levelled in the rapid development move- 
ment during the last forty years, partially because the city policy was to 
develop towards the east side. The West District was considered difficult 
because of its high density and irregular patterns of old buildings and 
streets. In addition to established residents, the West District has become 
a living area for low-income migrant workers and cheaper merchandise, 
which normally would be considered by some city authorities reflective of 
an undesirable urban setting. However, more and more tourists and even 
local Cantonese have become interested in the area, compared to the newly 
developed areas filled with high-rise buildings. 

In a project first officially announced in Guangzhou’s newspapers in Sep- 
tember 2007, just a few days before the famous ‘Property Law of China’ 
was formally released statewide, the area was marked to face major changes 
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and demolition of dwellings in a dangerous and dilapidated condition. Since 
then it has become a much debated subject that has sparked many discus- 
sions, arguments, protests and news reports as people have become more 
sensitive to their property rights leading them to question governmental 
planning departments on issues of resident relocation, property value evalu- 
ation and other urban planning issues. Originally planned to proceed for 
the 2012 Asian Games held in Guangzhou in 2010, the project appears 
currently to be in a holding pattern and has been delayed after talks with 
developers and the need to attract investment. 

The future of the area is currently the topic of further discussion because, 
in terms of governmental efforts and procedure, it is common practice 
nowadays to include advisory group(s) formed by university professors and 
industry experts. There are also voluntary groups and websites organized 
by enthusiastic individuals such as students and caring residents. Some have 
focused on photography and documentation and some others on collection 
of furniture and old material evidence of the history of the area. This kind 
of action is undertaken by voluntary and community associations in China, 
often under difficult conditions. Notably however, one local newspaper 
(New Express #it*4%) has featured articles on the area and its community 
spirit, speaking out in support of residents and expressing critical comment 
on planning proposals. Such discussion in relation to Guangzhou’s heritage 
conservation experience needs to be seen in the light of what Lee and du 
Cros (2013:108) describe as ‘the conservation-development contradiction 
that has currently become pervasive throughout China’. Lee and du Cros 
indicate that in Guangzhou the principal agent for heritage conservation 
is the Division of Cultural Relics (DCR) as part of the Cultural Bureau. 
Alongside this is the city’s Planning Bureau (PB) responsible for preparing 
conservation plans for historic precincts and the Historic City (designated 
in 1986), although Lee and du Cros suggest that heritage conservation has 
not been a top priority for the PB. The result of bureaucratic fragmentation 
of the agencies has resulted in an uneven outcome for the city’s heritage con- 
servation efforts. ‘National level heritage sites and important archaeological 
sites are generally well conserved’ (Lee and du Cros 2013:108), falling as 
they do under the aegis of the DCR. 

Notwithstanding the long-established designation of Guangzhou as an 
Historic City and that ‘the designation called for formulation of precinct 
level conservation plans, the Planning Bureau up until early 2012 has still 
not yet finalized the conservation plans for old urban quarters’ (Lee and du 
Cros 2013:108) that are vulnerable to redevelopment projects. The En Ning 
Road area is one of these (Lee and du Cros 2013 quoting Fung and Chen 
2012).? In spite of this Figures 12.1, 12.2 and 12.3 show the En Ning Lu 
area to be a thriving, vibrant community with life continuing on the streets 
in the traditional way. The sense of community is palpable and epitomises 
the spirit of the HUL concept notwithstanding the fact that physically some 
of the housing stock undoubtedly needs modernization and upgrading.* 
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SELECTION OF PILOT CITIES AND OBJECTIVES 


When implementing the 2011 Recommendation on the Historic Urban 
Landscape in Asia, a broad selection of pilot cities will be needed to dem- 
onstrate the merit and benefits of the HUL approach in a variety of socio- 
economic, spatial and institutional-cultural contexts. The selection of pilot 
cities will be based mainly on: 


a) conservation challenges and development needs over the next three to 
five years (mid-term); 

b) local government buy-in and commitment to follow up on the out- 
comes of the research conducted and technical advice provided; and 

c) site condition (state of conservation) and potential for improvements. 


Currently (November 2013) participation as pilot cities in the HUL pro- 
gramme implemented by WHITRAP (World Heritage Institute for Training 
and Research Asia Pacific), Shanghai, has been confirmed from Hangzhou 
(Zhejiang Province and home of the West Lake Cultural Landscape World 
Heritage Site, inscribed in 2010), a cluster of Miao villages in Guizhou Prov- 
ince (under consideration for World Heritage listing) and the water town 
of Tong Li (south of Suzhou and part of the serial World Heritage site of 
Suzhou’s gardens). Negotiations are underway with the cities of Yangzhou 
(Jiangsu Province), Jinan (Shandong Province), Macau Special Adminis- 
trative Region (a World Heritage Site inscribed in 2005) and Hongjiang 
(Hunan Province). 

Elsewhere in Asia, participation has been confirmed from the city of 
Rawalpindi (Pakistan), Ballarat (Australia) and Levuka (Fiji, inscribed as 
a World Heritage site in 2013). Hyderabad, Varanasi and Ajmer-Pushkar 
in India already participated in the technical assistance programme of the 
World Bank to the Government of India, where HUL is applied in an effort 
to re-engineer the National Urban Renewal Mission. 

As can be seen from this pool of candidate cities, a wide and diverse array 
of urban sites will be selected, ranging from clearly demarcated protected 
towns in a rural landscape, with full integrity and authenticity, to historic 
urban areas as part of metropolises, which are under severe development 
pressure and with only limited arrangements for protection and conserva- 
tion. In principle, two categories will be examined: 


a) sites where conservation efforts have been going on for some time and 
where the HUL approach can serve as a control mechanism to comple- 
ment and strengthen activities (such as in Macau, Jinan, Ballarat or 
Hyderabad); and 

b) sites where little to date has been done and where the Historic Urban 
Landscape approach aims to establish a change in existing attitudes 
and regimes (such as in Rawalpindi, or Varanasi or Guizhou). 
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Macau is an example of the first category, where conservation efforts 
have been going on for some time and where the HUL approach could serve 
as a mechanism to complement and strengthen activities. A Special Admin- 
istrative Region (SAR) of 29 km? under the sovereign rule of China since 
December 1999, Macau enjoys one of the fastest growing economies in the 
world, primarily due to gambling. In 2012, it attracted 28 million visitors, 
the majority from mainland China. In taking their chances at the gambling 
tables they brought in more than USD 33 billion in revenues, which con- 
stituted 40 percent of its gross domestic product. But while handouts in 
cash as a form of ‘wealth share’ are provided to residents—in 2013 in the 
amount of 7,000 Macau patacas or about USD 875—it has also led to a 
seriously congested transportation network, a struggling middle class, and 
steep increases in prices for real estate and food. Food prices are almost 
twice as much in Macau as in Hong Kong, just an hour away by ferry boat 
(Master 2012:19). 

Macau’s World Heritage status is based on the fact that the city represents 
an outstanding example of an architectural ensemble that developed out of 
the encounter between the Western and Chinese civilizations over approxi- 
mately four and half centuries. The historical route through the centre, with 
a series of urban spaces and mixture of vernacular architectural ensembles, 
links the ancient Chinese port with the Portuguese city. Moreover, Macau 
bears a unique testimony to the first and longest-lasting encounter, from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth centuries, between the West and China. It was the 
focal point for traders, but also for Catholic and Protestant missionaries and 
developments in different fields of learning, such as literature and medicine. 
The impact of this encounter can be traced in the mixture of different types 
of architecture with a fusion of styles and technologies from the different 
cultures, which characterizes the historic core of Macau (ICOMOS 2005; 
Coates 2009). The HUL approach could provide insights on how better 
to correlate the city’s economic development with the safeguarding of its 
World Heritage. This process will need to include an overall vision and 
strategy for a wise management of the city’s cultural heritage resources, 
both tangible and intangible, in a quest to improve the overall quality of life 
for its residents. 

In the case of Rawalpindi (Pakistan) however, little has been done as part 
of an overall integrated approach to urban conservation. The HUL approach 
should aim to establish a change in existing attitudes and regimes. Rawal- 
pindi city has a rich heritage of public spaces, urban structures, historic 
monuments, traditional bazaars and streets with mosaics of living cultures 
(Figure 12.4). For example, the city has experienced multiple historic layers 
including the Mughal, Sikh and colonial periods each possessing multiple 
heritage resources. However, due to a lack of attention and coordinated 
efforts, the city confronts numerous and multifaceted challenges, which 
impede the progress towards achieving sustainable development. The key 
factors are environmental degradation, fast depletion of heritage resources, 
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Figure 12.4 Rawalpindi’s city structure comprises a maze of narrow alleys displaying 
a variety of architectural typologies primarily from the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. An overall rehabilitation scheme to improve public facilities and services 
first, initiated through coordinating and providing support to ongoing community- 
based programmes, is likely the most efficient way to develop community support for 
protection and conservation efforts in a city that hasn’t seen any comprehensive plan- 
ning or maintenance since the British colonialists left (Ron Van Oers). 


underdeveloped education and health services, and inadequate infrastruc- 
tural conditions including poor sanitation and lack of urban clean water 
supplies. Furthermore, it also suffers from the lack of integrated develop- 
ment approaches, inappropriate and inconsistent policies, and lack of quali- 
fied human resources and methods to deal with the complexities. Here the 
HUL approach could be adopted because it offers an integrated way of city 
development through strengthening heritage resources and enhancing social 
development (Van Oers 2013a). 
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In contrast, growth and development is also occurring in Ballarat, Vic- 
toria (Australia), but it is in no way similar to the speed or quantity that 
is affecting other historic cities in Asia. It could be said that impacts to 
Ballarat’s heritage are only minimal and incremental in comparison with 
other cities, particularly in the developing world. Ballarat currently has over 
10,000 places in the local heritage overlay, over sixty heritage places listed 
on the Victorian Heritage Register, and one heritage place on the National 
Heritage List, so diverse levels of protection are afforded to built heritage 
These protections include also strong statutory legislation in the form of a 
State Government Act to protect sites of Aboriginal Cultural Heritage. The 
city also has a strategy, Preserving Ballarat’s Heritage, which uses many 
of the tools listed in UNESCO’s HUL Recommendation, such as capacity 
building, community engagement and a level of financial and other support 
available to its community (Van Oers 2013b). 

It is notable, however, that the key focus to date has been on historic built 
postcolonial settlement heritage and not on the broader range of values and 
resources that make up Ballarat’s cultural heritage, as the local government 
is the responsible authority under the relevant statutory legislation in this 
area. Regardless, however, of the city’s achievements and relative minimal 
negative impacts to Ballarat’s heritage to date, city officials feel they still 
face many challenges associated with the conservation and management 
of Ballarat’s heritage that are similar to other historic cities. Additionally, 
the city is not entirely immune to the effects of globalization, particularly 
with regard to changes in political orientation with support and economic 
imperatives (Van Oers 2013b). 

For these reasons, the city of Ballarat has embarked on a series of works 
using the HUL approach, and the city’s Strategy Unit is currently engaged 
in the following: 


e Using an integrated strategic framework for an overarching Ballarat 
Strategy to map the vision for the city, particularly in spatial terms, for 
the next thirty years—liveability and sustainability are the overarching 
goals for the strategy; 

e Investigating the heritage work through cultural mapping and historic 
development patterns to underpin the overarching Ballarat strategy 
and integrate heritage into the broader strategic framework, as well as 
to underpin heritage policy and processes using a urban landscape and 
values-based approach; 

¢ Developing a Thematic Environmental History of Ballarat, which not 
only focuses on local themes but also provides a context for Ballarat in 
the global, regional, national, state and local settings; and 

¢ Creating a broad values-based Statement of Significance for the City 
of Ballarat, which builds on historic values to include past and current 


social, cultural and other values (such as economic and tourism) (Van 
Oers 2013b). 
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SOME FIRST PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


The longest running implementation of the Historic Urban Landscape 
approach to date is in India. After the midterm appraisal in 2010 of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru National Urban Renewal Mission (Jn NURM), the Gov- 
ernment of India, Department of Economic Affairs (DEA) made a request 
to the World Bank for assistance in the domain of culture and develop- 
ment. Only 40 percent of the total available funds (approx. USD 2 billion) 
had been disbursed, and those largely on infrastructure works instead of 
urban renewal. It was recognized that urban renewal was vaguely defined 
as redevelopment of inner-city areas, shifting of industrial and commercial 
establishments, and replacement of old water supply, sewerage and drainage 
pipes. Out of more than five hundred projects, the largest number pertained 
to water supply, sewerage, drainage, roads, flyovers and bridges. In con- 
trast, there had been few urban renewal projects commonly understood as 
requiring redevelopment of buildings, partly or wholly, including structures 
of historical and cultural value, as opposed to engineering and infrastruc- 
ture works only (Sivaramakrishnan 2011). 

While the General Conference of UNESCO was preparing for the debate 
on the adoption of its latest standard-setting instrument in the field of 
heritage, the World Bank, under the umbrella of a recently signed Memo- 
randum of Understanding between UNESCO and the World Bank (July 
2011), designed an Inclusive Heritage-based City Development Programme 
(IHCDP). The IHCDP constituted a demonstration programme incorpo- 
rating the concept and approach of the Historic Urban Landscape and is 
being implemented with the collaboration of three ministries: the Minis- 
try of Housing and Urban Poverty Alleviation (MoHUPA), the Ministry 
of Urban Development (MoUD) and the Ministry of Culture (MoCul) 
under supervision of the DEA. A Steering Committee made up of staff 
and officials of these three ministries is headed by the Joint Secretary at 
the MoUD. Under the demonstration programme, technical assistance is 
being provided to three municipal authorities, Varanasi, Hyderabad and 
Ajmer-Pushkar. Their Detailed Project Reports (DPR) will pertain to local 
project sites where, through targeted investment and development interven- 
tions, heritage assets will be rehabilitated and upgraded with the aim to 
safeguard the asset, increase visitor and revenue flows, and improve local 
livelihoods. The selection of project sites is based on inventories, identifica- 
tion and evaluation of heritage assets (tangible and intangible), stakeholder 
consultation and participation, and socio-economic analyses (identifying 
local community needs in terms of amenities, services and job creation) 
(Van Oers 2013c). 

Since September 2011, UNESCO has participated in programme imple- 
mentation with funding support from the Multi-Donor Trust Fund for Cul- 
tural Heritage at the World Bank. Phase I of the demonstration programme, 
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which ended in June 2013, included three components: Institutional Set-up; 
Support to Pilot Cities; and Knowledge Management and Learning. 

Under Institutional Set-up, four activities had been implemented: the 
establishment of the Steering Committee; the selection of an implementing 
agency (CEPT University in Ahmedabad); selection of three pilot cities; 
and the establishment of Heritage Cells for the identification and imple- 
mentation of programme activities. Under Support to Pilot Cities, two out 
of four activities had been implemented: a review of State level policies 
and the development of city profiles. Concurrently, two other activities 
were still under implementation: the development of DPRs and the valua- 
tion of identified heritage assets through community participation. Under 
Knowledge Management and Learning, two out of three activities had 
been implemented, including the facilitation of peer-learning among cities 
and the execution of hand-hold training, while one activity, a review of 
existing guidelines and planning methods, was still underway (Van Oers 
2013c). 

The outputs generated under Phase I included (1) the establishment of an 
institutional set-up for cultural heritage management in the cities concerned; 
(2) State-level assessment of the institutional framework; (3) stakeholder 
mapping and city profiling in regard of cultural heritage assets; (4) develop- 
ment of DPRs; and (5) creation of guidelines in support of cultural heritage 
management in cities. Some preliminary lessons learned included: 


¢ Low awareness and ownership at local government level and amongst 
line departments; 

¢ Multiple efforts and fragmented sectoral approach in cities; 

¢ Urgent need for coordination (approach and at departmental levels); 

e Need for a strengthening of resource institutions and individuals (sup- 
ply side); 

e No instruments and incentives for private sector and building owner 
engagement; 

e Existing heritage management guidelines requiring immediate 
strengthening; 

e Lack of reliable and accessible financial resources for catalytic 
programmes. 


Based on feedback obtained from counterparts and consultation sessions 
with implementing ministries, the way forward incorporated in Phase II 
will involve (1) development of modules for cultural heritage management; 
(2) hand-holding support to resource institutions, cities and states as part 
of advocacy for scaling-up, with inclusion of other States; (3) identification 
of catalytic programmes and projects (strategic DPRs); (4) a leadership pro- 
gramme for Indian heritage cities; and (5) development of heritage intern- 
ship programmes and awards (Van Oers 2013c). 
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CONCLUSION: TIME LINE OF SPECIAL 
PROGRAMME ON HUL 


The selection of pilot cities has identified issues and objectives that will 
guide a special programme at Tongji University’s Advanced Research Insti- 
tute for Architecture and Urban-Rural Planning. This programme on the 
implementation of the new UNESCO Recommendation in the Asia-Pacific 
region will benefit from institutional assistance of WHITRAP in Shanghai, 
and a special website has been created where progress in the programme’s 
implementation can be followed (www.historicurbanlandscape.com). The 
time line for this programme is shown in Table 12.1. 

The overall integration of lessons learned will take place in two separate, 
but connected, frameworks of conclusions and recommendations. One will 
be at the national level in China, and one at the global level at UNESCO. 
For China, in 2016, a research programme evaluation by Tongji University’s 
Advanced Research Institute for Architecture and Urban—-Rural Planning 
will conduct an overall evaluation. Various outcomes (results achieved per 
pilot city) and outputs (i.e. specialized guidelines, research and consultancy 


Table 12.1 Time line of special programme on HUL in China 


2013 Outcomes: Development of site selection criteria (further building on 
the above); establishment of Strategic Cooperation Agreements with local 
authorities (the first such agreement with a local authority was signed between 
WHITRAP and the city of Ballarat on 26 September 2013); development of 
training courses and workshops on HUL for local authorities (the first domestic 
training course on HUL in China took place from 8 to 12 November 2013); 
establishment of a web-portal for HUL at WHITRAP in Shanghai (ready to go 
live by the end of 2013). 

2013 Indicators of Success: Number of pilot sites selected and Strategic Agreements 
established; number of HUL training seminars and workshops conducted; 
number of local Action Plans related to HUL developed; and HUL web portal 
established. 

2014 Outcomes: Integration of the Historic Urban Landscape approach in local 
conservation planning and/or urban development frameworks; and broadening 
of constituencies in the conservation planning process. 





2014 Indicators of Success: Number of local planning and development projects 
and activities generated; and number of NGOs, private sector and civil society 
partners involved. 





2015 Outcomes: Strengthening of local capacities to implement the 
Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape and apply the related 
approach. 

2015 Indicators of Success: Number of local Government staff trained and 
involved in the process; number of special units or departments at the local 
level established; and number of revised or updated policies and/or (master or 
management) plans. 
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reports, peer-reviewed academic papers and training manuals) will be assem- 
bled into an overall advisory report to the State Administration of Cultural 
Heritage (SACH) in Beijing. This report will form a database of the benefits 
and merits of applying the HUL approach in China. At the global level, 
this report will be put together with reports of outcomes and outputs in 
other Asia-Pacific countries, supplemented by regional and country reports 
in other parts of the world. All will become part of a comprehensive report 
to UNESCO’s General Conference which, upon adoption of the new HUL 
Recommendation, asked to be informed of the countries and cities that have 
been working with this new instrument as well as its usefulness and the 
results (Van Oers and Pereira-Roders 2013:13). This global report to UNES- 
CO’s General Conference is due for October 2017, with regular updates 
before that to its Executive Board, which is part of an active process of pro- 
motion, implementation, monitoring and evaluation in order to contribute 
to the dynamics of heritage conservation and city development in this urban 
century. 


NOTES 


1. The authors are particularly grateful to Simon Ho of the Guangzhou Associa- 
tion of International Historic Towns (GAIHT) for providing the information 
on the En Lu project. 

2. See Y. D. Fung and W. Chen (2012) ‘Enning Road is not included in the 
core protection zone: Historic urban quarter remains the city’s political 
centre’. Available at: http://news.xkb.com.cn/2012/0115/180475.html (in 
Chinese). 

3. Following a visit in September 2013 by one of the authors (Ken Taylor) to dis- 
cuss urban conservation issues, the Guangzhou Association of International 
Historic Towns (GAIHT) plans to hold a roundtable discussion in 2014 on 
urban conservation futures in Guangzhou and district, including En Ning Lu, 
at which both authors will be present. 
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13 Cultural Landscape 
Management Practice 


Some Australian Case Studies 


Jane Lennon 


. .. definitions which claim that these landscapes are ‘natural’ miss 
the whole point of the nourishing of Australian terrains. Here on this 
continent there is no place where the feet of Aboriginal humanity 
have not preceded those of the settler. 

(Rose 1996:18) 


Cultural landscapes are physical areas with natural features modified by 
human activity resulting in patterns of evidence layered in the landscape. 
These layers, along with the natural features, give a place its distinctive spa- 
tial, historical, aesthetic, symbolic and memorable character. Australian cul- 
tural landscapes range from the designed landscapes of public gardens and 
private estates to public lands reserved as national parks or conservation 
reserves, and rural farmlands and Aboriginal lands. They may be protected 
under planning laws at three levels: Commonwealth of Australia, State and 
local government levels. The first cultural landscape in Australia to be so 
designated by the World Heritage Committee was Uluru Kata-Tjuta in 1993 
and this has led to many Aboriginal groups seeking similar international 
recognition for their homelands. 

Cultural values in Australian landscapes have not been widely appreci- 
ated as nature conservation has predominated with legislation for protec- 
tion of nature dating from colonial times. There has been little interest in 
the European historic values in the landscape, other than colonial buildings, 
because Australians have traditionally perceived nature and Aboriginal cul- 
ture as their heritage. In addition, there is a general feeling generated by 
the green movement that cultural action has meant despoliation of natural 
heritage, and its evidence is best ignored or has indeed disappeared such as 
by removing mining relics or exotic plantings from national parks (Lennon 
2006:212). 

The Australian continent contains a complex array of landscapes, the 
result of its geological and climatic history, and the impacts of at least 
60,000 years of Aboriginal occupation and over two hundred years of Euro- 
pean settlement. Aboriginal use of fire has ‘made Australia, creating the 
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biggest estate on earth’ (Gammage 2011: 323). Aboriginal occupation has 
given meaning to their places so that all Australian landscapes might be 
considered to be cultural landscapes. The material resources and intangible 
values found in landscapes require management to conserve and transmit 
these resources and values in the context of a landscape continually being 
used and changed. For management to be effective, it is important for all 
stakeholders to recognize the heritage values of some special landscapes and 
support planning controls and other efforts aimed at conserving significant 
places and features. This can only happen if local communities are engaged 
in the identification, planning and management of the areas, as they are the 
most effective guardians of the landscape heritage. 

Cultural landscapes are not simply a designation or a technical tool, but 
rather a point of view, a framework, and a concept that can be productively 
applied to many types of places at many different scales. Integrity is the 
extent to which the layered historic evidence, meanings and relationships 
between natural and cultural elements remains intact and can be interpreted 
in the landscape. By applying a cultural landscape approach to manage- 
ment, disparate attributes such as Aboriginal beliefs, colonial art, literature, 
natural resource management, economic policy and social engagement are 
brought together and used to guide management policy and on-the-ground 
actions to achieve conservation and resource goals. 

The following case studies illustrate the practical application of these 
principles. They illustrate some of the range of types of cultural landscapes 
in rural Australia. The International Council on Monuments and Sites 
(ICOMOS) International Scientific Committee on Cultural Landscapes has 
embarked on an ambitious project to describe the World Rural Landscapes 
and suggest management principles. These three case studies all show differ- 
ent approaches to management—from Aboriginal places of significance in a 
closed public water catchment, to a privately owned World Heritage listed 
cultural landscape and a scenic mountain area forming the backdrop to the 
fastest growing region in Australia that is subject to pressures of coal seam 
gas mining and rural residential development in the fertile valleys. 


LAKE VICTORIA 


Lake Victoria in south-western New South Wales is located in the lower 
Murray River valley, part of what was before European settlement one of 
the most densely populated regions in Australia. The lake and its landscape 
are of spiritual and cultural significance to Aborigines, particularly the Bar- 
kindji and Maraura people. The rich material evidence of Aboriginal life 
spanning the past 18,000 years includes extensive shell middens, fireplaces 
or hearths, large numbers of stone artefacts, as well as the presence of large 
burial grounds showing that Lake Victoria supported a sizeable commu- 
nity. The oldest occupation is on the lunette to the north-west where people 
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camped from at least 17,000 years ago until historic times; there is evidence 
of people living on the southern lake shore about 8,000-9,000 years ago 
and on the Eastern Beach and Talgarry Island from 3,000-7,000 years ago 
(Hope 1988:216-17). 

Modern Lake Victoria lies within a basin created by a larger Pleistocene 
lake. This basin is bound on the west and north by the edge of a high sand 
plain and on the east by the toe of a high lunette, a dune formed when fine 
sands and clays were blown from the lake floor during past climatic phases. 
These high shores generally lie above the 40 m contour and the lunette is 
unusual in comparison with others in western New South Wales in that 
it extends to the east for 4 km, is vegetated with grasses and salt tolerant 
shrubs and is deeply gullied. 

Lake Mungo in the Willandra Lakes World Heritage Area, about 230 
km to the north-east of Lake Victoria, is renowned as the site of the oldest 
recorded Aboriginal burials in Australia at 40,000 years BP. However, Lake 
Victoria contains the largest number of burials (over 250). Aboriginal buri- 
als occur in all landforms around the lake, either in individual or adjacent 
small groups scattered throughout the landscape or in tightly defined burial 
grounds where large numbers were buried close together, as on the French- 
man’s Islands. The lake is not formally gazetted as a protected area for con- 
servation because of its continuing use for water storage. 

In 1841, the Rufus River, which runs out from the southern edge of Lake 
Victoria to the Murray River, was the site of a major massacre of Aboriginal 
people by European overlanders bringing the first stock across from the 
east coast of Australia. Detailed archaeological surveys since the 1980s have 
found burials along the river channels where people lived and on southern 
lake islands. In 1844, Charles Sturt and Edward Eyre, protector of Aborigi- 
nes at Moorunde, visited families still living there. Eyre noted that Tar-ru 
was the traditional name given to Lake Victoria by Aboriginal people who 
numbered at least 350. In 1845, the first squatter, George Melrose arrived 
with sheep and others soon followed. In 1866, the Sydney—Adelaide tele- 
graph line was constructed running along Frenchman’s Creek and up the 
eastern side of the lake, and in 1869 James Reid had a licence for the Lake 
Victoria hotel on the northern side. Aboriginal people worked seasonally as 
wool washers, shearers and rabbiters (Hope 1988: ch. 3). 

From 1908 to 1912, discussions occurred among New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and South Australia on the use of the lake for water supply purposes. 
These discussions resulted in legislation enabling construction of the Lake 
Victoria storage, approximately 40 km in circumference, which is a major 
water storage operated by South Australia Water on behalf of the Murray— 
Darling Basin Authority. The once natural lake was dammed in 1928 to 
increase its storage capacity for domestic, stock and irrigation use and to 
regulate River Murray flow. This action has had considerable impact on 
the surrounding cultural heritage material including burials, camp sites with 
stone tools, grinding stones and hearths and scar trees. 
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The Murray-Darling Basin Commission recognised the significance of 
the lake to the Aborigines and acknowledged that there was potential to 
cause damage to Aboriginal objects and sites, especially through erosion 
of the foreshore. Due to the need to continue operating Lake Victoria as a 
water storage, the Murray—Darling Basin Commission applied in 1998 for a 
consent to destroy, deface or damage an Aboriginal object as well as a per- 
mit to disturb objects under provisions of the National Parks and Wildlife 
Act 1974. This consent was granted in August 1998; however, it was subse- 
quently amended in May 2002 following review by appeal. In May 2002, a 
Cultural Landscape Plan of Management which sets out detailed protection 
measures for cultural heritage was produced. This plan contains manage- 
ment rules for reporting the discovery of new cultural heritage materials and 
burials, maintenance of burials, access to the lake, revegetation strategies, 
feral animal and plant control, research and monitoring. The plan continues 
to underpin operational procedures at the lake. 

To support the initial application, the Murray-Darling Basin Commis- 
sion prepared an extensive Environmental Impact Statement entitled Lake 
Victoria—Finding the Balance that described the historical, oral and physi- 
cal record of cultural heritage at the lake. Importantly, the Statement identi- 
fied that its continuing operation as a water storage over seventy years has 
had significant negative impacts upon the Aboriginal cultural heritage and 
the environment in and around the lake and an adverse impact on the flood- 
plain to the east. The main impacts are waterlogging caused by constant 
inundation and land salinisation caused by rising groundwater. 

The Environmental Impact Statement identified that decommissioning the 
lake as water storage would also have significant detrimental environmental 
impacts as the lake would become a groundwater discharge area, resulting 
in salinisation of the lake bed and surrounding areas. This would adversely 
impact upon the ecology of the lake, any Aboriginal objects located on the 
lake bed and the water quality of the River Murray downstream of the lake. 
Any objects, particularly any unidentified and unprotected burials, might 
also be at risk from damage to a greater extent than would occur under an 
operating regime that includes regular and periodic inundation. 

Neither the initial consent application nor subsequent permit renewals 
sought permission to actually destroy, deface or damage any burials directly, 
although raising and lowering the water level in the lake obviously causes 
erosion of the shoreline. All known burials at Lake Victoria have been pro- 
tected by extensive sand nourishment and protection works conducted in 
accordance with the permit. Where it has not been practical to protect the 
burials in their original locations, the Barkindji and Maraura Elders have 
agreed to removing the remains and reburying them in the dedicated cem- 
etery established for this purpose. 

Minimising potential damage to Aboriginal objects and to the foreshore of 
the lake has been achieved by managing erosion through the re-establishment 
and maintenance of vegetation on the foreshore and littoral zone which has 
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contributed to the restoration of the natural values of the lake and constitutes 
more appropriate management of the lake as a significant place to Aborigi- 
nes. Most importantly, the management of lake operations through the Lake 
Victoria Advisory Committee! ensures the active involvement of Aboriginal 
people with traditional ties to the lake in decision-making, as the permit 
requires them to have a majority on the committee. Similarly, the broader 
community, including adjacent landholders are also involved in the manage- 
ment of the lake, river system and cultural heritage located on their proper- 
ties. This was advanced thinking fifteen years ago for a three-tier management 
arrangement and understanding the importance of various governance 
options is fundamental to shifting management processes. The International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) recognizes diverse governance 
types for its protected landscape categories (Dudley 2008), including gover- 
nance by government (at federal/state/regional or municipal level), shared 
governance, private governance and governance by indigenous peoples and 
local communities. 

The Lake Victoria Cultural Landscape Plan of Management clearly states 
that the key objective for the management of the cultural landscape is cul- 
tural heritage protection through maintenance of existing burial mounds 
and in situ Aboriginal objects, revegetation and shoreline stabilisation. To 
meet this main objective, operation of the lake to minimise physical impact 
on the lakeshore revegetation requires careful adjustment of water levels so 
that maximum inundation to 27 m above full supply level is permitted for 
only three months. A rapid raising and lowering of the lake is also essential 
for protection of in situ cultural heritage. 

An Aboriginal workforce, trained for cultural heritage protection, looks 
after newly exposed burials and bone fragments, maintenance of existing 
burial protection (Figure 13.1) and conducts land management such as ero- 
sion gully management, revegetation, and pest plant and feral animal con- 
trol. They are supplemented by local contractors with preference given to 
local Barkindji -Maruara people. All work on the burials is overseen by 
Barkindji -Maruara Elders acting as monitors and making on-site decisions 
with the staff about the type of protection required. This work is under- 
taken annually when the lake level is at its lowest. 

Fifteen years on, the protection of Aboriginal burials and artefacts as the 
primary layer in a Holocene landscape that has been impacted by succes- 
sive uses of Europeans from the 1840s has resulted in a cultural landscape. 
This landscape is protected in a closed reservoir and adjacent pastoral lands 
purchased to protect the burials in the lunette and above the foreshore. 
Management of this landscape reflects the commitment of three levels of 
government to work with local Aboriginal people in acknowledgement of 
the cultural and scientific values of that landscape. 

The cultural significance lies in the value of the lake and its layered land- 
scape as a whole from the Pleistocene to the nineteenth century. Attributes 
of these layers include Aboriginal burial grounds and associated evidence 
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Figure 13.1 Lake Victoria burial protection works, July 2012 (J. Lennon). 


of traditional Aboriginal life encompassing mythical storylines, the cem- 
eteries and evidence for population increase and intensification; the sym- 
bolic significance of the Rufus River massacre and its historical associations; 
and subsequent pastoral occupation. The environmental manipulation of 
the lake impacting on Aboriginal heritage has resulted in a contemporary 
regime where Aboriginal heritage in its cultural landscape setting has played 
a major role in the redesign of water and land management. 


BRICKENDON ESTATE, TASMANIA—A CONVICT-MADE 
CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 


The European settlement of Australia was based on transporting convicts 
from England and this has influenced the social evolution of the nation. 
Australia was founded on the sweat, sorrow and suffering of felons forced 
to migrate across the seas to another hemisphere and a new world. Britain 
shipped more than 160,000 men, women and children in bondage to Aus- 
tralia from 1788 until 1868 (Lennon 2009:165-66). 

The penal colony of Van Diemen’s Land was established in 1803 with 
a small population of convicts, soldiers and some free settlers. From 1788 
to the 1830s, free grants of land were distributed to settlers in the colony. 
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The assignment system was set up to provide convict labour to settlers in 
exchange for food and clothing. Farming enterprises were also labour inten- 
sive and their development depended on the availability of cheap labour. By 
1821, Van Diemen’s Land (renamed Tasmania in 1853) was grazing more 
sheep than New South Wales and had taken the lead in improving the qual- 
ity of merino wool (Pearson and Lennon 2010:12). Although wheat was an 
important crop between the 1820s and the 1850s, most Tasmanian fortunes 
were founded on wool. During this period, Van Diemen’s Land experienced 
rapid economic and social growth. Its population more than tripled in the 
decade between 1821 and 1830, rising to 24,279 (Robson 1983:116). In 
1832, about 12,000 were convicts of whom more than half were assigned 
to settlers. The large country estate quickly became established as the arche- 
typal symbol of the assignment system. 

In the north of the state, the Norfolk Plains was one of a number of areas 
described by early settlers as resembling a gentleman’s park. This open 
country was largely a product of Aboriginal burning designed to create an 
open, sparsely treed landscape which favoured the larger species of kanga- 
roo (Gammage 2011:201, 249). As well as being aesthetically appealing to 
Europeans, the agricultural and pastoral potential of the area meant that 
it was quickly exploited. Many early land grants were made in the area, 
including that awarded to Thomas Archer in 1817. He called his grant 
Woolmers. His brother William took over the adjoining estate in 1824 
and named it Brickendon, after a village near his birthplace. The Archer 
brothers shared the labour of one hundred assigned convicts between their 
neighbouring properties. Their prosperity was due in large measure to the 
climate and soils which were well suited to the English farming practices 
they brought with them and their careful selection of arable lands with 
river frontages. 

Brickendon is a remarkably intact example of a farming property dat- 
ing from the 1820s with its convict-built farm complex, Georgian coun- 
try house and formal garden. The 458 ha mixed farming property with its 
boundaries corresponding closely to the 1820s land-grant estate is of out- 
standing national significance for its association with the convict assignment 
system and as a designed landscape (Figure 13.2) providing a significant 
record of continuous farming practice (AHD 2007). Since William Archer 
commenced farming, the property has remained in the ownership of his 
direct descendants, lived in by seven generations of the Archer family and 
still managed as a working farm. This stability of ownership gives the fam- 
ily a deep sense of attachment to the place, a respect for the foresight and 
work of earlier generations and a desire to continue to maintain these farm- 
ing practices into the future. Although many other examples of nineteenth- 
century pastoral and agricultural stations remain in Australia, few intact 
examples remain which were constructed in the convict era. The neighbour- 
ing property of Woolmers is comparable but it has lost much of the original 
land grant. 
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Figure 13.2 Convict-created landscape at Brickendon (J. Lennon). 


A rare collection of related heritage objects is also contained at Brickendon 
(Figure 13.3) including farm machinery, associated equipment and tools and 
other movable objects; original farm diaries dating to 1829 and 1859; and an 
1841 map of the 420 ha farm delineating boundaries, buildings and hedge- 
rows, fields, a sheep wash and drainage channels. The Brickendon diary pro- 
vides a snapshot of an assigned convict workforce in 1829-30 that was young 
and mostly skilled, and detailed information on master-servant relationships 
including the use of incentives to ensure the success of harvesting crops. 

The farming estate is bounded by the Macquarie River to the east and 
south while to the north and west the boundaries are delineated by hawthorn 
hedges (Crataegus monogyna). Similarly, the field divisions of the farm and 
the access roads are defined by around 30 km of trimmed hawthorn hedges. 
Despite having convict labour, fencing was expensive to construct and Wil- 
liam Archer wrote that ‘Hawthorns and live fences will be . . . lessening the 
expense of dividing and enclosing as well as beautifying the Country’ (Chick 
1991:52). English oak trees (Quercus spp.) and English elms (Ulmus spp.) 
were also planted in paddock centres. Archer utilised the topography and, 
by removing certain natural landscape features, he established an English 
farming landscape with variations in small hedge-lined paddocks. He also 
introduced European trees, cereal crops and grazing animals, creating the 
desired park-like landscape. 
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Figure 13.3 View east to Woolmers (J. Lennon). 


Using pit-sawn timber and locally fired bricks, convicts constructed a 
complex of farm buildings including two large Dutch barns, cottages, a cha- 
pel, granaries, a woolshed, stables, cart shed, poultry house, cook house, 
blacksmith’s shop, outhouses, wells, drainage systems and access roads. The 
buildings indicate a clear intention to undertake mixed farming following 
English practice and reflect Archer’s background in Hertfordshire in their 
distinctive style. The attention to style and detailing shown in the service 
buildings, such as the stables, coachman’s and gardener’s cottages in the 
main house precinct and the chapel and poultry house at the farm village, 
demonstrates Archer’s desire to create a picturesque farming estate. The out- 
standing extant range of early colonial farm and estate buildings built during 
the assignment period of the 1820s and ’30s at Brickendon is uncommon. 

Today Brickendon and Woolmers are popular tourist destinations while 
remaining working farms. Although some crops grown at Brickendon are 
relatively new arrivals, notably poppies for pharmaceutical purposes, many 
others have been grown on the estate since its early days including barley, 
oats, rapeseed and wheat. Just as in the 1820s, Brickendon continues to 
function as a mixed farm with two thousand sheep as well as agricultural 
produce. Modern farm structures have been sympathetically sited so they 
do not detract from understanding the original layout and feeling of the 


property. 
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The Brickendon landscape illustrates the successful introduction of 
nineteenth-century English farming practices, contemporary social attitudes 
and aesthetic tastes. The aesthetic qualities of the region, especially its open 
grazing and hedge-lined fields and lanes have been valued by subsequent gen- 
erations. Maxwell-Stewart (2006) found that it is widely regarded as one of 
the quintessential Australian farming landscapes. The Oxford Companion to 
Australian Gardens identifies the Midlands, especially the Archer properties 
(Brickendon, Panshanger and Woolmers) as containing ‘a concentration of 
homestead gardens and designed landscapes and form an outstanding cul- 
tural landscape’ (Aitken and Looker 2002:408). 

A painting of Norfolk Plains by William Thomas Lyttleton (c. 1833) 
depicts Woolmers in the foreground and Brickendon in the distance across 
the river. On Brickendon, sheep are shown grazing along the river bank near 
the site of the wool wash, while on both sides of the track leading from the 
punt to the prominent two-storey manor house, abundant grain crops are 
being harvested. Stooked sheathes stand waiting to be loaded into carts that 
are shown being driven back to the farm village where five or six haystacks 
and the two-storey granary provide a central focal point in the middle dis- 
tance, their golden hue repeating the glowing grain fields in the foreground 
and the golden light of the western sky. The pastoral ideal of a model English 
landscape being transferred to the colonies, the ‘Antipodean’ image is being 
realised scarcely a decade after William Archer’s arrival in the colony. 

As part of the heritage protection approach, Brickendon was assessed 
as having outstanding national heritage value in accordance with criteria 
(a) importance in Australia’s cultural history, (b) rarity and (c) research 
potential (AHD 2007) and entered on the National Heritage List in Novem- 
ber 2007. 

Together with ten other convict sites in Australia, Brickendon is part 
of a World Heritage serial site listed in 2010 for its outstanding universal 
significance in the global story of convictism and forced migration. Brick- 
endon, together with Woolmers, is included as representative of the con- 
vict assignment system. All the sites forming the World Heritage property 
are inscribed on the National Heritage List which has protection under the 
Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation Act 1999. A con- 
servation management plan details the policies for treatment of the historic 
fabric, use, interpretation, management of structures, gardens, farm and 
visitors, intervention including archeological investigation, adaptation and 
future development and community involvement (Clive Lucas, Stapleton & 
Partners Pty. Ltd. 2008). Conservation of the designed landscape of the 
wider property will require attention to issues arising from variable climate, 
market prices for grains and sheep and tourism numbers. Climate change 
might result in different varieties of grain being the only suitable ones for 
this locality; this could cause market shifts and the production of sheep for 
fine wool or meat might also change. Tourism numbers to Tasmania are 
often affected by international travel trends and national travel carrier costs. 
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These variables would impact on the ability of the Archer family to continue 
funding conservation works at Brickendon. 

The challenge is to retain this little piece of convict-created English 
landscape as a sustainable farm in Tasmania. It is a cultural landscape of 
national significance and the interaction of imported cultural values on the 
natural topography of the Norfolk Plains will require a careful approach by 
the landowners in these times when exotic vegetation is seen as unsuitable 
in an era gearing up for adaptation to climate change with consequent crop 
and animal stocking changes. 


SOUTH EAST QUEENSLAND 


The South East Queensland biogeographic region covers 6.2 million ha 
from the New South Wales border to Gladstone and west to Toowoomba 
and is an area of great biological and physical diversity. Its physical geogra- 
phy ranges from extensive alluvial valleys and coastal sand masses to volca- 
nic hills and rugged ranges. About half of the vegetation cover of the region 
has been cleared for agriculture, grazing and the process of urbanisation, 
mostly in the lowland parts, while the forested hills and ranges retain a high 
proportion of their natural vegetation cover. 

The term Scenic Rim was coined by artist and author Arthur Groom in 
his 1949 work One Mountain After Another where he described his vision 
for protecting the scenic quality of the curved line of prominent ranges to 
the south and west of Brisbane (Figure 13.4). The ranges rise steeply to 
encircle the coastal lowlands like the rim of a bowl. Stretching for over 
22 km, the Rim includes the highest mountain peaks in Queensland south of 
the Wet Tropics with twenty peaks higher than 1,200 m. Consequently, the 
Rim encompasses some of the most rugged and scenic landscapes, some of 
the largest areas of natural vegetation remaining in South East Queensland 
and the largest area of rainforest. From many viewing points large sweeps of 
the Rim may be seen, with the contrasting colours and textures of rainforest 
and open forest revealing their response to soils, slope and aspect and with 
broad features of cultural, geological and scenic interest visible in many 
directions. Cleared valleys used for agriculture and grazing run up to the 
base of these peaks adding visual diversity to the landscape. 

Aesthetic value is derived from people experiencing the landscape and 
includes all aspects of sensory perception, visual and non-visual, and may 
include consideration of the form, scale, colour, texture and material of the 
fabric; the smells and sounds associated with the place and its use; emo- 
tional response and any other factors having a strong impact on human feel- 
ings and attitudes. Landscapes of aesthetic value are concentrated in these 
forested hills and ranges and the integrity and continuity of aesthetic value 
has been constrained by the history of land use (Lennon 1999: 356). Art- 
ists have found aesthetic value in the trees, such as in Judith Wright’s The 
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Figure 13.4 Scenic Rim, Queensland (J. Lennon). 


Cycads inspired by ancient trees on Tamborine Mountain, and in the human 
occupation and destruction of that landscape, such as in Paul Grano’s 1940 
poem Walking Samford Way, where he commemorates the work of pioneer- 
ing settlers who cleared the forest. If there has been continuity of aesthetic 
response to particular landscapes over many decades, this allows justifiable 
identification of such a landscape as significant and worth protecting. 

The Scenic Rim has been the source of artistic inspiration since the first 
colonial settlers arrived, and Conrad Martens is the most celebrated artist 
of that pioneering era (Lennon 1999:371). In literature and in music, the 
places most described are the major areas in the southeast including areas 
already set aside as national parks or state forests. The visual arts data sup- 
ports the notion of a shift in consciousness relating to the landscape, an 
increasing concern with the fragility of both the landscape and of forested 
areas in concert with the growth of environmental consciousness. The work 
of contemporary indigenous visual artists who live and work in this region 
has been the subject of a major exhibition in 2013 called My Country, I 
Still Call Australia Home: Contemporary Art from Black Australia at the 
Queensland Gallery of Modern Art and symbolic landscapes are featured. 

The South East Queensland Regional Plan 2005-2026 requires the 
regional landscape to be managed for a range of values, including agricul- 
ture, water quality, nature conservation, scenic amenity, ecosystem services, 
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heritage and outdoor recreation (Queensland Government 2008:10). Land- 
scape heritage areas are defined as ‘areas that are significant due to their 
aesthetic, historic, scientific, environmental or social values to present, past 
or future generations’ (Queensland Government 2008:10). Landscape heri- 
tage can be derived from aesthetic values expressed in paintings, drawings, 
photography and literary descriptions about a place which can be mapped 
on ground and from historic events associated with that landscape place 
and continuing social connection or attachment to that place. Many of these 
places also have high scenic amenity and spectacular landmarks or natural 
vegetation. 

The cultural landscape concept has been useful in alerting planners to 
the values of heritage landscapes in the region but most of those identified 
are on public land. Those on privately held freehold land have not been 
officially identified in local heritage planning schemes and could be subject 
to threats of destruction by subdivision of large landholdings into smaller 
units often for residential uses, by changed uses eradicating previous land 
use evidence, by natural attrition and weathering or erosion, or by abandon- 
ment and vegetation regrowth. 

The Scenic Rim including Lamington National Park, as part of the Gond- 
wana Rainforest Reserves, is the only World Heritage-listed landscape in 
South East Queensland. It is listed only under natural heritage criteria and 
on this basis understates the values of the area. The National Heritage 
Register lists places or groups of places with outstanding heritage value to 
the nation (natural, indigenous, historic or a combination of these). The 
Glass House Mountains National Landscape in South East Queensland was 
entered on this register in 2007. Its listing does not trigger any further man- 
agement requirement other than an accredited management plan, but any 
detrimental actions as defined under the heritage provisions of the Envi- 
ronment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation Act 2003 trigger severe 
penalties. National Heritage management principle no. 3 seeks to respect all 
heritage values of the place and integrate the responsibilities of all levels of 
government for the place. However, the listed area only includes the already 
protected volcanic plugs which are national parks and not the surrounding 
farmland abutting the bases of the plugs which gives the area its distinctive 
landscape setting. 

The Queensland Heritage Register recognises buildings and places impor- 
tant at the State level. Heritage assets are protected under the Queensland 
Heritage Act 1992. In 2008, the Queensland Heritage Register contained 
360 listings for South East Queensland but only three landscapes (Binna 
Burra Cultural Landscape, Glass House Mountains National Park and Beer- 
burrum Forest Reserve, Point Lookout Foreshore). 

Various local governments maintain listings of heritage value within their 
areas of responsibility but not all adopted the Register of the National Estate 
listings. The Register of the National Estate is a listing of thirteen thousand 
Australian natural and cultural heritage places that was compiled between 
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1976 and 2003 by the (former) Australian Heritage Commission. Listings 
include buildings and sites covering natural environments, European his- 
tory, Aboriginal culture and some cultural landscapes. Listings affected 
Commonwealth government actions but did not impose legal obligations 
on private owners, companies, State governments or Local governments. 
However, it is now an archive as the Council of Australian Governments 
agreed that State governments would provide protection by 2013 for the 
bulk of listings and the Commonwealth would be responsible for the select 
National Heritage List. Redlands, Scenic Rim, and Somerset Regional Coun- 
cils all mention protection of existing landscape values and scenic amenity 
in their planning scheme documents although none has a specific overlay for 
protection of heritage values or landscape values. 

Existing heritage protection initiatives concentrate almost exclusively on 
the protection of buildings, sites and small contained areas and very few, 
if any, on the broader cultural landscapes. There has not been a consistent 
consideration of the elements of the cultural landscape in all heritage instru- 
ments, nor has there been a consistent recognition of cultural landscape 
values across the various planning and policy scales (especially the regional 
and local scales). Local government has had very little State and regional 
direction and guidance; consequently, there is a wide variation in responses 
to cultural landscape heritage protection and management throughout the 
region. 

Whilst there is no prescribed approach to the incorporation of cultural 
heritage protection in Queensland planning instruments other than for 
Queensland Heritage Register listed places, a number of opportunities exist. 
Most of the mechanisms available cover the protection of artefacts, build- 
ings, sites, monuments and townscapes, that is the protection of cultural 
heritage values and not cultural landscape values. Some State Planning Poli- 
cies like those covering strategic cropping land or quarrying may inciden- 
tally protect some heritage landscapes (Lennon 2012). 

Over one thousand people took part in the Protesters on Peaks com- 
munity action in October 2011. On one day these protesters climbed the 
significant peaks within the Scenic Rim with giant protest banners to be 
part of a visible helicopter flyover which captured the essence of the Scenic 
Rim’s natural environmental assets, as well as highlighting the significant 
community opposition to allowing coal or coal seam gas development in the 
region. Following the ten-day Kerry Blockade in January 2012, sustained 
community protest from hundreds of community residents at the explora- 
tion drilling site resulted in a pre-election promise from the government to 
quarantine the Scenic Rim from coal and coal seam gas exploration and 
mining. Even so, more than 80% of the Scenic Rim Shire is covered by 
exploration permits for coal and coal seam gas. The Queensland govern- 
ment recently announced that in 2014 it will use changes to the South-East 
Queensland Regional Plan to stop mining in the Scenic Rim (http://www. 
keepthescenicrimscenic.com/ [accessed 5 Nov 2013]). 
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The heritage landscapes of the South East Queensland region have been 
celebrated by internationally renowned local contemporary poets, writers 
and artists from Judith Wright to Peter Carey and Janette Turner Hospital, 
from Conrad Martens to Vida Lahey and William Robinson, and should 
be protected by planning controls on future developments. The cultural 
and aesthetic value of heritage landscapes to successive generations is being 
rediscovered by a new generation of Queensland artists who cite the specific- 
ity of place in their works. This represents an indication of a renewed sense 
of connection to the landscapes in this region. Nevertheless the aesthetic 
values of landscape depicted in paintings, explorers’ accounts, poetry and 
literature should be brought to public attention to stimulate greater aware- 
ness of how the same spectacular landscapes have been valued over gen- 
erations. These landscapes are promoted as tourist attractions but deserve 
better recognition by regional residents who regard them as backdrops to 
their environment in the absence of greater knowledge of their values as 
cultural landscapes. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding case studies all show the need for community engagement 
in the identification of cultural landscapes and the development of policies 
necessary for the protection of the values in the landscape while guiding 
change and allowing for sustainable uses. Respecting indigenous beliefs 
about the landscape, its consistent depiction in art and literature over 
time, its historical values and the consequences of current land manage- 
ment and economic policy are the basis for social engagement in landscape 
conservation. 

The Aboriginal community used State legislation to protect their cultural 
heritage in burial sites around a water reservoir. Long term landholders were 
awarded heritage protection for their convict-created designed landscape 
and have adapted to new agricultural crop types. Artists, tourism promot- 
ers and some planning agencies have recognised the values of regional-scale 
heritage landscapes although the protection of these is by default, not by 
heritage declarations. 

While the cultural landscape concept provides a bridge between cultural 
and natural environments and most of Australia may be considered to dem- 
onstrate cultural landscape attributes, it requires informed and committed 
community action to have these identified and protected. Many cultural 
landscapes have already been identified at all levels of significance—World 
Heritage, National Heritage, State and local government levels—and at 
varying scales. Consensus on these levels of significance and what is worth 
keeping at these different jurisdictional levels is required for long term com- 
mitments to management and not falling prey to passing the responsibility 
for a sustainable landscape to others. 
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‘If we are to survive [as Australians], let alone feel at home, we must 
begin to understand our country’ (Gammage 2011:323). Country is a place 
that is not just imagined; it is lived in and lived with. 


NOTE 


1. The author has been involved as a cultural heritage professional at the lake 
since 1999 and is the current chairperson of LVAC. 
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14 Lessons in Large Landscape 
Management 


Brenda Barrett 


INTRODUCTION 


The cultural landscape approach serves as a framework for a holistic view 
of the world and to increase our understanding of the complex interrela- 
tionships of people and the environment. The importance of concurrently 
considering cultural and natural values in the field of cultural landscapes 
has been a recurrent refrain in past World Heritage workshops and declara- 
tions on cultural landscapes. In 2002, the workshop on cultural landscapes 
in Ferrara, Italy, identified several challenges such as the management of 
evolving landscapes, the importance of engaging the traditional residents of 
a region, the importance of sustainable practices, and the need to provide 
opportunities for economic and social development (UNESCO World Heri- 
tage Centre 2003). The workshop’s recommendations found that these goals 
could be achieved, in part, by strengthening cooperation between natural 
and cultural heritage institutions and ‘enhancing partnerships in landscape 
conservation and management at all levels, overcoming the administrative 
divide between institutions dealing with natural and cultural (national and 
international) issues and supporting an integrated and holistic management 
approach’ (UNESCO World Heritage Centre 2003:162). 

The Natchitoches Declaration on Heritage Landscapes, adopted at the 
2004 US/ICOMOS (International Council on Monuments and Sites) Inter- 
national Symposium, reinforced these recommendations. This declaration 
called for an interdisciplinary approach and for the cultural heritage field 
to work in concert with natural heritage professionals and organizations. 
Other publications on landscape conservation offer strategies for connect- 
ing nature, culture, and communities in protected landscapes (Brown et al. 
2005) and for the preservation of designated World Heritage cultural land- 
scapes (Mitchell et al. 2009). These documents identify the opportunities 
and also the complexities of conservation on a large landscape scale and 
recommend that priority be placed on multidisciplinary partnerships. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine emerging and promising trends 
in large landscape practice in the United States, led primarily, although not 
exclusively, by the nature conservation sector and identify common principles 
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and practices. Nature conservation initiatives have adopted a landscape scale 
approach to address challenges such as climate change, wildlife migration, 
and transboundary management. Taking a large landscape scale approach 
helps address these threats as public lands and protected area are often not 
large enough to conserve ecological systems (Brown et al. 2005). This large 
landscape approach has been backed by a purposeful implementation strat- 
egy that seeks to share information on both the science and the governance of 
this work, build a network of practitioners, enhance funding opportunities, 
and shape federal governmental policy (McKinney et al. 2010). The land and 
water conservation movement also has had success in making a landscape 
scale approach a priority of the United States’ federal government. Most 
notable initiatives are President Obama’s America’s Great Outdoors Conser- 
vation Initiative, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Landscape Conservation 
Cooperative, the U.S. Bureau of Land Management’s Healthy Lands Initia- 
tive, and the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s All Lands Initiative (McK- 
inney et al. 2010). There is documentation that the movement is rapidly 
expanding across the United States with many of these initiatives being led 
by local and regional efforts. In the northeastern United States a recent sur- 
vey identifies 165 such initiatives, with the most rapid increase in numbers 
in the last decade (Regional Plan Association 2012). A comparable survey 
of these efforts in the western United States identified 122 large landscape 
initiatives in the Rocky Mountain region (McKinney and Johnson 2013). 

This recent direction in conservation offers a rich source of experience 
and new opportunities for the future of cultural landscape conservation. 
Three case studies of public and private collaborations are reviewed in this 
chapter. These examples all began as large-scale projects working beyond 
political boundaries to achieve natural resource conservation. While the 
goals of these initiatives are identified as protecting water quality, enhancing 
biodiversity, preventing forest fragmentation, providing wildlife migration 
corridors, and other ecosystem benefits, each of these projects has also rec- 
ognized the importance of the human story in laying a foundation for stew- 
ardship efforts. These case studies of work at a landscape scale have been 
selected because they illustrate interconnected strategies to conserve and 
protect natural and cultural values. Each also documents different forms 
of leadership including state and federal governments, the nonprofit sector, 
and the local community. Each reflects the difficulties and the benefits of 
working with multiple agencies, as well as with landowners and communi- 
ties who have long lived in a region and have a stake in its future. 


CASE STUDIES 


The Blackstone River Valley 


The Blackstone River Valley National Heritage Corridor is part of the 
United States National Park Service’s (USNPS) National Heritage Area 
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(NHA) program. NHAs are a national designation of places where nat- 
ural, cultural, historic, and scenic resources combine to form a cohesive, 
nationally important landscape that is shaped by both human activity and 
geography (U.S. National Parks System Advisory Board 2006). The USNPS 
provides technical and financial support, but does not own or manage the 
land within the area’s boundary. The 74 km (46 mi.) long Blackstone River 
Valley, designated by Congress in 1986, was the second congressionally des- 
ignated NHA. It illustrates an arc of the nation’s industrial history stretching 
from sites of early industrial innovation to environmental exploitation, then 
abandonment. The boundary of the Blackstone corridor is the 1,424 km? 
(550 sq. mi.) watershed of the Blackstone River (Figure 14.1), spanning 
twenty-four communities in Massachusetts and Rhode Island (Tuxill et al. 
2005). 

Community leaders in the region came together in the early 1970s around 
efforts to clean up the pollution in the Blackstone River and developed a pro- 
posal for a linear park along its banks. The historic industries that used the 
waterpower from the river’s rapid change in elevation had also discharged a 
variety of pollutants into the river. Dyes from textile mills along with heavy 
metals and solvents from metal and woodworking industries were trapped 
in the sediments behind over forty existing dams on the river and continued 
to impact the river’s ecosystem. As recently as 1997, a report prepared by 





Figure 14.1 Crown of the Continent (Shawn Johnson). 
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the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers characterized the Blackstone River as 
seriously degraded from past industrialization and contaminated with toxic 
pollutants (U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 1997). 

The Blackstone River Valley National Heritage Commission was estab- 
lished to administer the heritage corridor in partnership with the USNPS for 
the multiple values of natural and cultural resource conservation and com- 
munity revitalization. The management plan for the area created a narrative 
of early industrialization, technological innovation, immigration, and labor 
that tied together the environmental and the heritage stories. The report 
stated: 


Today, the most significant resource of the Blackstone Valley is its 
‘wholeness’, the unique survival of representative elements of entire 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century production systems. Few places 
exist where such a concentration of integrated historic, cultural, and 
natural resources has survived and is accessible to interpretation, pres- 
ervation, and other management strategies. 

(U.S. National Park Service 1989: vii) 


The work of the commission brought together historic preservation inter- 
ests, environmental advocates, and community leaders to implement shared 
goals. Economic revitalization was addressed through both community 
development projects, new museums and restored historic sites, and out- 
door recreation amenities. The commission’s action plan addressed issues 
such as water quality, local land use, and leadership training for residents 
and government officials. The river recovery included recreational access 
as well as stream bank and wetlands restoration, upgrades to wastewater 
treatment, and watershed-wide educational programs (Tuxill et al. 2005). 

The Blackstone has been recognized as a cost effective model for partner- 
ship management of a living landscape (U.S. National Parks System Advi- 
sory Board 2006). A 2005 study of the NHA documented that the federal 
investment was matched by other public and private funds at a ratio of 22:1 
(ibid. 27). A resident interviewed for the study lucidly summarized the value 
of the Blackstone River Valley National Heritage corridor: 


Heritage defines the region and that is instrumental to our goals. If there 
is no regional entity, regional glue, then we are something totally differ- 
ent. The regional goal is bringing us together as a network. That’s why 
our mission is about developing the network and community stewards. 
And it all goes back to what defines the Blackstone Valley: the national 
heritage and the natural resources. 

(Tuxill et al. 2005:41) 


The goal of the early environmental remediation effort may not meet the 
community’s goal for ‘a fishable, swimmable Blackstone by 2015’ (Tuxill 
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et al. 2005:22). Even so, the river and its ecosystem are beginning to recover 
due to extensive cleanup efforts and a shift in the perception of the value 
of the river as a community resource (Tuxill et al. 2005). However, a more 
recent challenge to the conservation of the whole landscape of the region 
has arisen from the expiration of the statutory authority that established 
the Blackstone Commission, the project’s governance entity. As part of the 
planning for this change in governance and funding, the USNPS conducted 
a special resource study in 2011. The study recommended a more tradi- 
tional approach to the management of the region through the creation of 
the Blackstone River Valley Industrial Heritage National Park, centered on 
four historic districts (U.S. National Park Service 2011). The sweeping ideas 
of the original heritage corridor, partnership management of the valley, have 
been reduced to USNPS staff managing a collection of industrial heritage 
sites. Congress has introduced legislation to make this approach a reality 
(Living Landscape Observer 2012). In addition, the financial challenges fac- 
ing the federal government have resulted in the downsizing of the remain- 
ing USNPS Blackstone staff (Michael Cassidy, pers. comm., 24 November 
2013), so the future of the integrated management of nature and culture and 
the continuing revitalization of this valley are now uncertain. 


The Crown of the Continent 


The transboundary region of the Rocky Mountains, where the Canadian 
provinces of Alberta and British Columbia come together with Montana 
in the United States, is one of the wildest, most diverse and intact temper- 
ate zone ecosystems in the world. The region of over 41,440 km? (16,000 
sq. mi.) includes large tracts of unbroken forest, plunging valleys, jagged 
peaks and surrounding prairie. The region provides habitat for grizzly bear, 
wolverine, wolf, and bull trout. In the early 1890s, conservation advocate 
George Bird Grinnell called this part of the Rocky Mountains the Crown 
of the Continent (Crown of the Continent Roundtable n.d.). At the center 
of the Crown of the Continent region is the Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park, a transboundary park created in 1932 encompassing Glacier 
National Park in the United States and Waterton Lakes National Park in 
Canada. The park was designated a Biosphere Reserve in 1979 and a World 
Heritage Site in 1995 (UNESCO World Heritage List n.d.) under the Inter- 
national Union for Conservation of Nature (IUCN) Category II National 
Park for its superlative mountain scenery (criterion vii) and for its physio- 
graphic setting, mountain-prairie interface, and tri-ocean hydrographical 
divide (criterion ix).! The larger Crown of the Continent ecosystem is also 
home to over 160,000 residents, including native peoples who occupy land 
that has been their territory for thousands of years (Crown of the Continent 
Roundtable n.d.). 

The vast scale of the region, the rugged topography and the extreme 
weather isolates its communities and makes it difficult to build partnerships. 
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Geopolitical borders and a patchwork of jurisdictional and cultural bound- 
aries also divide the region. To overcome these obstacles, the Crown of 
the Continent Roundtable was co-convened in 2009 by the University of 
Montana’s Center for Natural Resources and Environmental Policy and the 
Center for Large Landscape Conservation. Shawn Johnson, who serves as 
the coordinator for the Crown of the Continent Round Table, confirmed 
that finding peers and allies within the region can be challenging; staying in 
touch and building linkages over the long haul is even more difficult (Shawn 
Johnson, pers. comm., 26 September 2013). 

As in the case of the Blackstone River Valley, the challenges facing the 
region had been originally framed in conservation terms: climate change, 
water quality, wildlife habitat, and population growth (Bates 2010). How- 
ever, a survey undertaken by the Crown of the Continent Roundtable 
revealed the importance of the human dimension to the landscape. Con- 
sequently, the survey report proposed including a focus on tribal heritage 
and cultural resources with the expressed hope that this would unite the 
far-flung residents and facilitate the development of a regional vision (Bates 
2010:53). 

The Crown of the Continent Roundtable has, over time, expanded its 
agenda beyond natural resource values to address the concerns of community 
residents around issues of sustaining their economic activity and maintain- 
ing their cultural identity. The resulting interaction has facilitated the trans- 
boundary work. For example, the bands of the Blackfoot Confederacy are 





Figure 14.2 Blackstone River Valley (U.S. National Park Service). 
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located on both sides of the border. In addition, the entire region also shares 
a history of ranching, timbering and tourism. However, Johnson noted that 
it has taken some time for the cultural resource issues to gain equal footing 
with nature conservation issues (Shawn Johnson, pers. comm., 26 Septem- 
ber 2013). The current work plan of the Roundtable now reflects this shift 
toward a community-centered approach. Their motto is ‘Connecting People 
to Sustain and Enhance Culture, Community, and Conservation’, and the 
2012 strategic goals include connecting people to foster respectful dialogue, 
share successes, and build community and regional identity throughout the 
Crown of the Continent (Crown of the Continent Roundtable 2013). 

As of 2013, the Crown of the Continent Roundtable has a membership 
of over one hundred agencies and community-based organizations. It imple- 
ments its work through convening workshops and an annual conference, 
and also facilitates a portfolio of collaborative grant projects. It provides 
information on the many other regional initiatives such as the Crown of the 
Continent Ecosystem Educational Consortium, the Crown of the Continent 
Geotourism Council and the Crown of the Continent Conservation Initia- 
tive, which has as its goal achieving long-term strategies in a time of climate 
change. In addition, there are more than twenty-five subregional initiatives 
that focus on specific watersheds, tribal matters and conservation initiatives 
such as the Blackfoot Challenge (Crown of the Continent Roundtable 2013). 

The work of the Roundtable in organizing partners at a landscape scale 
has confirmed that relationships matter. For example, the annual meetings 
of the Roundtable are held in different locations around the region and pro- 
vide face-to-face communication that builds partnerships and trust. John- 
son noted that a number of federal agencies had jurisdictional authority 
over tribal lands and traditionally associated lands, but the agencies had no 
forum to engage tribes in an informal and neutral setting. The Roundtable 
meetings and workshops provide a forum to discuss issues of mutual inter- 
est and it is the human interactions that lead to a sense of common interest 
and stewardship (Shawn Johnson, pers. comm., 26 September 2013). 

Despite progress, the region faces the challenge of continuing this effort. 
Large nonprofit nature conservation organizations and major foundations 
fund the Roundtable. The Roundtable is seen as a pilot project for large 
landscape conservation coupled with community engagement. In particu- 
lar its nongovernmental nature is important in the western United States 
where the federal government is not always well regarded. The Roundtable 
serves as an important forum for the public agencies that have jurisdiction 
over this transboundary resource. It provides them with a place to con- 
nect and communicate with diverse stakeholders and to develop a common 
agenda to tackle conservation and community building at the ecosystem 
level (Shawn Johnson, pers. comm., 26 September 2013). However, despite 
the valuable convening function of the Roundtable, this collaborative work 
might be difficult to sustain over the long-term without outside financial 
support. 
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Pennsylvania Wilds 


The Pennsylvania Wilds is one of the large conservation landscape initia- 
tives in the state of Pennsylvania. This area is centered in a rural, twelve- 
county region known for its heritage of public lands and small historic 
communities. With 809,371 ha (2 million acres) of protected land includ- 
ing twenty-nine state parks, eight state forests, and the Allegheny National 
Forest, it is one of the largest blocks of public land on the East Coast of 
the United States, equivalent in size to Yellowstone National Park (Penn- 
sylvania Department of Conservation and Natural Resources 2010). Over 
the last one hundred years, the region has seen a cycle of boom and bust 
from wide economic fluxes in timbering, mining, and oil and gas drilling. 
By the turn of the twenty-first century, the once stripped hills were thickly 
reforested and remediation of acid mine drainage in the streams was gaining 
ground. These recovering natural resources attracted visitors to hunt and 
fish, and more recently to hike, watch wildlife and participate in other forms 
of outdoor recreation. A state sponsored Lumber Heritage Area and state- 
funded initiatives to promote rural communities along a historic highway to 
diversify opportunities for tourism (Barrett and Mitchell 2011). 

In 2003, Pennsylvania state government leadership launched a new strat- 
egy for revitalizing this rural region. The approach included a new brand 
name, the Pennsylvania Wilds, a major expansion of public recreational 
facilities on public lands, and a stated commitment to developing the region 
with philosophy of conservation stewardship. Over $5 million was spent in 
marketing the Pennsylvania Wilds and $126 million was invested in improv- 
ing the state parks and forests. Infrastructure investments were made in land 
acquisition, river access, trails, visitor centers, access roads, and even a new 
nature lodge that was LEED certified by the U.S. Green Building Council 
(Patrizzi et al. 2009). The initiative advanced the idea that conservation of 
natural resources would lead to economic opportunities, which were badly 
needed in the region (Barrett and Mitchell 2011). Shifts in demand for forest 
products and the demise of small industry in the face of globalization caused 
a loss of traditional jobs in the timber industry and manufacturing. For 
many decades the region’s demographic and economic trends had shown a 
net decrease in businesses and jobs, high unemployment rates, population 
loss, and a sharp decline in the numbers of younger working-age residents 
(Econsult Corp. 2010). 

When the idea of this conservation initiative, to be known as the Penn- 
sylvania Wilds, was first introduced, some local residents were concerned 
about the state government’s involvement in branding the region and on 
investing in its public lands. Assistance from state agencies or outsiders was 
not always welcomed. In particular, the name Pennsylvania Wilds and its 
logo of a bull elk head were interpreted by many residents as implying they 
were uncivilized (Patrizzi et al. 2009). Residents criticized the effort for not 
emphasizing the region’s cultural heritage. There was also tension over what 
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to share with visitors and which visitors should be targeted. There was addi- 
tional concern about promoting the area for sports such as motorcycle rid- 
ing and high-end bicycling. Some residents were against any development in 
the region, while others hoped to benefit from tourism development (Barrett 
and Mitchell 2011). 

To address some of these local concerns, additional funding of over $3 
million was provided for targeted assistance to the local communities. A 
Pennsylvania Wilds Planning Team, which consisted of planners from the 
twelve counties, was formed to provide local perspective, input and man- 
agement for the project (Patrizzi et al. 2009). This team undertook mul- 
tijurisdictional projects such as the Pennsylvania Wilds Design Guide that 
established guidelines to encourage rehabilitation and new construction that 
was compatible with the region’s rural character. The project funded grants 
for community gateway signs and downtown investments. A Pennsylva- 
nia Wilds Small Business Ombudsman was hired to connect small business 
start-ups with funding and technical assistance. An Artisan Trail Initiative 
promoted the regional artisans and arts-related businesses. In addition, the 
state’s Lumber Heritage Museum received capital funds to update their 
exhibits and facilities. These initiatives were focused on the cultural values 
of the area and retaining tourism dollars within the local economy (Barrett 
and Mitchell 2011). 

In the past the past five years the conservation strategy in the region 
has taken a dramatic turn. The twelve-county region has become a hub of 
natural gas extraction from the Marcellus Shale formation. New techniques 
of drilling for gas by hydro-fracking have caused an energy boom on both 
public and private land. It is estimated that 40 percent of the state forest 
in the region is open to drilling (Quigley 2011). Between 2008 and Octo- 
ber 2011, the Pennsylvania Department of Environmental Protection issued 
3,242 Marcellus well-drilling permits in the twelve-county area (Quigley 
2011). A 2011 economic impact study showed travel and lodging revenues 
in the Pennsylvania Wilds continued to increase, but now were attributed to 
workers and investors in the rush to drill new wells and lay new pipelines 
(Kelsey et al. 2011). 

In retrospect, the residents’ isolationism and suspicion of outsiders were 
understandable given the area’s past history of resource exploitation. Fears 
about investors and economic forces far beyond residents’ control are now 
being relived. However, there are also some hopeful signs. The Pennsylva- 
nia Wilds Planning Team, originally created to provide input into the new 
tourism economy, has now stepped forward to work regionally on issues 
of transportation, energy impact fees, and how to assist local communities 
to plan for the new reality of an extractive economy (Pennsylvania Wilds 
Planning Team 2011). Recently the team engaged gas industry represen- 
tatives to create an additional chapter in the Pennsylvania Wilds Design 
Guide on best practices to conserve community character. This new guid- 
ance included issues ranging from how to design natural gas compressor 
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stations to better integrate them into the viewshed to how to protect the 
region’s dark skies (Meredith Hill, pers. comm., 15 October 2013). As this 
demonstrates, the sense of regional identity and increased local government 
capacity has benefitted resource stewardship in this rural area even in the 
face of new challenges. 


LESSONS ON MANAGING LARGE LANDSCAPES 


The three case studies in this chapter are centered on very different geog- 
raphies in the United States: the post-industrial Blackstone River Valley in 
New England, the distinctive transboundary region known as the Crown of 
the Continent in the North American West, and a reforested northeastern 
landscape in the state of Pennsylvania. Each region faced a different spec- 
trum of conservation challenges and each adopted innovative large land- 
scape scale strategies with the goal of improving conservation outcomes. 
All three initiatives also recognized the need to address their eco-regions as 
lived-in landscapes. Many of the lessons from these large-scale conserva- 
tion projects are transferable to the management of large lived-in cultural 
landscapes. 


Recognize Multiple Values 

The work on these conservation initiatives reinforces the importance of 
focusing on the multiple natural and cultural values of landscapes. As 
noted previously, recent surveys demonstrate the growth of U.S. large- 
landscape initiatives. The variety of governance structures, including fed- 
eral and state governmental entities and nongovernmental organizations 
add significant resilience to this approach. This is particularly critical in 
times of limited fiscal resources and governmental uncertainty. For exam- 
ple, the variety of interests participating on the Blackstone River Valley 
Commission and the network of partnerships created enabled the NHA to 
leverage significant amounts of project funding (Tuxill et al. 2005). More 
partners with a stake in the outcome offer a foundation for political coali- 
tions as well as providing a diversity of funding sources to tackle regional 
projects. 

Multidisciplinary partners also encourage the development of communi- 
ties of practice that draw from a wide variety of skill sets. The University 
of Montana has launched a web site for large landscape practitioners. This 
serves as a place where practitioners can exchange information, share best 
practices, examine emerging policy initiatives, and build a national constitu- 
ency to advance the theory and practice of large landscape conservation 
(Practitioner’s Network Large Landscape Conservation n.d.). The Alliance 
of National Heritage Areas also sponsors studies and conferences includ- 
ing a recent initiative on organizational sustainability (Alliance of National 
Heritage Areas n.d.). 
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The recommendations from both Ferrara and Nachitoches call for 
strengthening the linkages between the cultural landscape concept and other 
conservation-based designation systems such as IUCN Category V protected 
areas (protected landscapes/seascapes) and the UNESCO Biosphere Reserve 
(UNESCO World Heritage Centre 2002). This requires bringing together 
experts who have experience in how natural and cultural values can inter- 
sect and reinforce overall resource conservation. The Crown of the Conti- 
nent’s efforts to preserve the transboundary ecosystem of a World Heritage 
and Biosphere Reserve in concert with the region’s traditional cultural com- 
munities is an example of how this approach can be effective. 


Power of the Story 

Engaging residents and partners, setting boundaries around landscapes, and 
identifying common goals are the challenging first steps in starting a large- 
landscape effort in any region. However, building a shared regional iden- 
tity is the key factor for success in all three examples. The NHA approach 
is built around this strategy. As described in the case study, the cultural 
resource and land management plan for the Blackstone River Valley created 
a narrative that brought together residents from two states and twenty-four 
towns. The Pennsylvania Wilds case study shows the importance of getting 
the story right: for example, the initiative lost time negotiating a brand- 
ing strategy that did not resonate with all members of the community. The 
Crown of the Continent, originally focused primarily on nature conserva- 
tion, broadened its mission and adopted the goal of developing a regional 
identity as the centerpiece of their community engagement strategy. The 
expertise of cultural resource practitioners in working with local communi- 
ties to decode the landscape and then articulate a shared regional narrative 
is often a starting point for finding common ground for the conservation of 
nature and culture in large-scale projects. 


Address Community Needs 
Closely related to the importance of identifying a shared regional narrative 
is undertaking projects that directly support a region’s social and economic 
vitality. The Nachitoches Declaration stated that the link must be made 
between the recognition of heritage landscapes and potential economic 
benefits (US/ICOMOS 2004). Research on other regional initiatives such 
as National Heritage Areas has noted that collaboration around the con- 
servation of lived-in landscapes is more likely to occur in regions that are 
subject to negative indicators. These can include such factors as an aging 
population, high levels of outward migration or other rapid demographic 
shifts. When a way of life is threatened by obsolescence, regional strategies 
focused on heritage development may offer a way to manage change (Bar- 
rett et al. 2006). 

The efforts to address community needs can take a variety of forms. 
The Crown of the Continent recognized the importance of maintaining the 
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region’s traditional working land-uses of ranching and timbering. In many 
large landscapes, the tourism sector is a significant component of the econ- 
omy. The Pennsylvania Wilds established regional advisory bodies thereby 
building capacity to manage tourism and programs to retain tourist dollars 
within the local economy: for example, promoting points of sale for local 
artisan products. One of the advisory boards, the Pennsylvania Wilds Plan- 
ning Team, is now facing a time of unimagined change because of natural 
gas drilling. However, through its engagement with the a regional conser- 
vation initiative it now has the capacity to engage the industry in drafting 
best management practices to try and conserve the community’s character 
(Pennsylvania Wild Planning Team 2011). The research on the Pennsylvania 
Wilds seems to support the idea that governmental intervention in cultural 
and natural assets can provide a positive benefit to areas suffering from eco- 
nomic woes (Econsult Corp. 2010). 


Investigate and Learn from International Experience 

There are also large-landscape models with similar conservation goals from 
outside of the United States. The Community Management of Protected 
Areas Conservation or COMPACT program was launched as a partner- 
ship of the United Nations Foundation and the UNESCO World Heritage 
Convention. COMPACT works with local communities to conserve biodi- 
versity around World Heritage sites in diverse settings. This program pro- 
vides small grants that integrate community development and conservation 
and targets its efforts to achieve the best outcomes for both residents and 
resource conservation. It has enabled development of local leadership in the 
stewardship and sustainable development around protected areas. A 2013 
report recommended that the COMPACT demonstration sites would be an 
opportunity to work with ICOMOS and ICCROM (International Centre 
for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property) to 
link the management of culture and nature under the World Heritage Con- 
vention (Brown and Hay-Edie 2013). Lessons learned from this experience 
could inform the implementation of the recommendation from Natchitoches 
that ICOMOS, ICCROM and IUCN build capacity at the professional and 
community level by providing training in understanding and applying the 
2011 Operational Guidelines for the Implementation of the World Heritage 
Convention (US/ICOMOS 2004). 

Government models for investment on a landscape scale are more preva- 
lent in Europe than in the U.S. The programmatic approaches in England’s 
Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty and France’s Parc Naturel Regionaux 
have important lessons to offer in this field. These include the importance 
of appropriate branding around heritage values, the integration of cultural 
and natural resources, the importance of governmental supported financial 
and technical assistance, and the central role of local communities in build- 
ing support and in managing the process for the benefit of local residents 
(Barrett and Taylor 2007). 
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CONCLUSION 


These cases studies, international examples, and the recent evaluations of the 
established NHAs (Alliance on National Heritage Areas 2013) demonstrate 
that the comanagement of cultural and natural resources as envisioned by 
the Ferrara Workshop and the Nachitoches Declaration is in reality hap- 
pening today in numerous landscape conservation efforts. Furthermore, 
these large-scale projects have implemented many of the recommendations 
identified as important to conserving cultural landscapes. These include the 
need to forge multidisciplinary partnerships, link the economic well-being 
of a region to the stewardship of its landscape, and show respect for the 
traditions of the people who live in a place. Building on the lessons learned 
from this body of work, there is a significant opportunity to advance the 
practice of managing change in cultural landscapes in a way that benefits the 
resource and the communities that are integral to the resource. These studies 
and interviews also sound a cautionary note. Many identify the long-term 
financial sustainability of landscape-scale efforts as a recurrent concern. 
As foreseen in the Natchitoches Declaration, advocacy and promotion are 
required by all partners, in particular within the World Heritage system, 
to forge cooperative partnerships among state parties and across national 
boundaries (US/ICOMOS 2004). Advocates for recognizing cultural land- 
scapes need information to validate the effectiveness of making investments 
in collaborative regional strategies. The good work of the nature conserva- 
tion field offers important lessons for the future. 


NOTE 


1. See Operational Guidelines for the Implementation of the World Heritage 
Convention (UNESCO World Heritage Centre), para. 77 for explanation of 
criteria for establishing World Heritage values, November 2011. Available at: 
http://whc.unesco.org/en/guidelines/. 
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15 Innovations in Managing 
National Park Service Cultural 
Landscapes 


Sustaining Historic and 
Traditional Uses 


Susan Dolan 


INTRODUCTION 


Cultural landscapes are protected in U.S. national parks through an array 
of policies and management guidelines based on enabling legislation. Early 
legislation did not mention ‘cultural landscapes’, a concept not recognized 
by the U.S. National Park Service (NPS) until 1981 in a revision of the NPS 
Cultural Resource Management Guideline (NPS 1981). Cultural landscapes 
were also specifically recognized by the National Register of Historic Places 
in 1987, beginning with a National Register Bulletin on designed historic 
landscapes (Keller and Keller 1987). Prior to this recognition, many land- 
scapes designated as national parks lost their historic or traditional uses 
through neglect, abandonment or, in some cases, intentional exclusion. 
Recently, the NPS has altered course and moved towards policies, manage- 
ment guidelines and programs that support continuing, or in some cases 
reinstating, historic and traditional uses to conserve cultural values and the 
vitality of these properties. This chapter examines this shift in NPS direction 
for park cultural landscape management regarding historic and traditional 
uses. These uses encompass a wide spectrum of management activities on 
a variety of cultural landscape types including designed, vernacular and 
associative landscapes. These new directions have a direct effect on cultural 
landscape management and may present the best strategies for conservation 
in perpetuity. 

Many of America’s 401 national parks have cultural landscapes, and the 
NPS mission and policies support their conservation in perpetuity. For the 
NPS, this means perpetuating the historic character of these landscapes, 
despite the inevitable effects of change. NPS cultural landscapes come in 
a myriad of types. They range from prehistoric to historic and contem- 
porary, from designed to vernacular, and from less than one acre to many 
thousands in size. There is also a variety of ownership and management 
scenarios and some are more conducive than others to continuing historic 
and traditional uses. 

While each national park has its own unique enabling legislation, most 
are owned by the federal government, providing the jurisdiction of ‘fee 
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simple’ ownership to the NPS. In addition, there is a wide array of partner- 
ship arrangements for national parks that are not all federally owned. While 
early legislation was often written narrowly to set aside land in recognition 
of a singular event, person, or natural wonder, contemporary legislation 
now tends to identify a multiplicity of values, acknowledging the associa- 
tion of historic and traditional uses of the land, along with other cultural, 
natural and recreational values. 

The NPS philosophic framework for landscape management is based 
on managing change within defined parameters, rather than attempting 
to prevent change. The parameters of acceptable change are identified in 
management documents that guide NPS staff in planning and program- 
ming on the ground activities. Management documents include Cultural 
Landscape Inventories (CLI) (NPS 2009) that identify significance and the 
extant historic character to be preserved, and Cultural Landscape Reports 
(CLR) (NPS 1998) which document and assess historical/cultural signifi- 
cance and are also management plans that serve as blueprints for future 
treatment and maintenance. Management plans apply the NPS standards 
for historic properties, derived from the Secretary of the Interior’s Standards 
for the Treatment of Historic Properties (NPS 1996), and also incorporate 
local management objectives at the park. Management objectives take into 
account the significance, integrity and condition of the landscape along with 
goals for natural resources protection, interpretation and visitor use. Park 
planning processes often involve local communities, traditionally associated 
people and other stakeholders. 


SUSTAINING CULTURAL LANDSCAPE CHARACTER 
THROUGH MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance such as pruning, mowing, cultivation of crops or livestock, 
harvesting, burning and structural repairs is one type of historic use on 
designed or vernacular landscapes that is essential to sustaining their char- 
acter. A typical on-the-ground management scenario for a park cultural 
landscape is for maintenance to be performed by NPS crews or service 
contractors trained in general maintenance, grounds keeping, horticulture, 
masonry and/or carpentry. These activities are referred to as ‘preservation 
maintenance’, to indicate that the approach is informed by maintenance 
techniques that retain the historic character of the landscape. For example, 
historically appropriate pruning styles or replacement plant materials are 
specified in Landscape Preservation Maintenance Plans (Olmsted Center for 
Landscape Preservation 1998). 

NPS staff translates policies and guidelines combined with information 
from CLIs, CLRs and other plans into a series of cyclic preservation main- 
tenance activities that retain or strengthen the historic character of the land- 
scape, while attempting to respond to change. Routine maintenance must 
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be funded by each park’s base funds, but work needed less than once a 
year is funded competitively, based on the merit of project proposals within 
each park and each of the seven regions of the NPS. Resource managers in 
parks or regional offices collaborate with park facility managers on project 
proposals, guided by cultural landscape specialists and various management 
plans. The prioritization of our limited project funds favors parks with the 
most significant cultural landscapes and the most knowledgeable staff that 
command the most assistance from the regional offices. Cultural landscapes 
that are regarded as less significant (i.e. significant on the local rather than 
national level), located in one of the many parks that are understaffed and 
overstretched, compete less well for project funding. 

NPS standards call for historic properties to be maintained rather than 
repaired, repaired rather than replaced, and replaced in-kind rather than 
with substitutes. However, a less-than-consistent supply of project funding 
can result in the deterioration of features to the point of needing repair 
rather than maintenance, or replacement rather than repair. Even with suf- 
ficient funding, challenges exist in translating the desired historic character 
into a suite of maintenance activities with the appropriate techniques. With- 
out guidance from a cultural landscape specialist and/or the development 
of a Historic Landscape Maintenance Plan, very often the translation is not 
made successfully. Many parks are understaffed and existing staff may lack 
expertise in performing grounds maintenance to preserve historic character. 
Staff training workshops provided by the NPS Park Cultural Landscapes 
Program and the Olmsted Center for Landscape Preservation are becoming 
more restricted to distance learning formats rather than field training, due 
to budget constraints. To add to the challenges, many landscapes do not yet 
have CLIs or CLRs to inform on-the-ground management. 

At the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, Missouri, 
for example, guidance provided by the CLI (NPS 1999) and CLR (Bellavia 
and Bleam 1996) has been translated into an array of maintenance activities 
that seek to preserve the historic designed landscape created by Modernist 
landscape architect Dan Kiley and the NPS in the 1960s. A major part of 
routine maintenance of this cultural landscape includes lawn maintenance 
such as mowing, irrigation, fertilizing, aerating and annual overseeding. 
Other routine maintenance includes pond cleaning, pest and disease control, 
weeding, maintenance of tree grates, pathways and outdoor furnishings. 
Projects done less than once a year that are competitively funded include 
pruning trees and shrubs, mulching plant beds, making structural repairs 
and replacing plants. 

In another national park example, at Manzanar National Historic Site 
in the Owens Valley of California, a major part of the routine maintenance 
involves daily inspection of the drip-irrigation system that keeps the historic 
fruit trees alive. In this desert landscape, thirsty coyotes and other mam- 
mals bite into the drip lines at night, causing leaks that inundate some trees 
and desiccate others, threatening the survival of orchards that date to the 
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Japanese American Internment Camp during World War II. Here, mainte- 
nance projects include the winter or summer pruning of pear, apple, peach, 
apricot and fig trees in the style of orchard trees prior to the modern era, in 
order to perpetuate the historic character of these orchards (Figure 15.1). 

Where contemporary alterations or additions are needed, NPS standards 
call for alterations to be compatible with the historic character and signifi- 
cance of a cultural landscape. Contemporary alterations frequently include 
modifications for access—both transportation related and for universal 
access—to accommodate persons of all abilities. At the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial, the NPS is currently exploring the alteration of the 
landscape’s circulation system to achieve universally accessible grades 
throughout. Other frequently made alterations are designed to increase the 
sustainability of park operations by reducing energy consumption and car- 
bon emissions. The Jefferson National Expansion Memorial is exploring 
turf grass species with lower irrigation requirements, reducing the frequency 
of mowing, and reducing the use of synthetic fertilizers and pesticides. The 
NPS is also searching for ways to increase the resiliency and longevity of 
the landscape’s trees by selecting species or varieties for both their historic 
character and environmental adaptability. 





Figure 15.1 Winter pruning of historic fruit trees at Manzanar National Histori- 
cal Park in California by NPS arborists. The fruit trees provided food for Japanese 
American internees during the internment camp period (S. Dolan). 
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TOOLS AND INITIATIVES FOR SUSTAINING 
TRADITIONAL USES OF CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


In many park cultural landscapes that are owned in fee simple by the NPS, 
the culture that created the landscape and that is being commemorated 
through conservation may no longer be extant. Cultures may have disap- 
peared through socioeconomic or environmental changes, or due to the 
ephemeral nature of historic events for which the landscape is significant. In 
some cases, cultures were physically removed by the federal government to 
allow for management of the land in a more natural state. One well-known 
example is Shenandoah National Park, where settlers in the Shenandoah 
Valley were relocated by the NPS in the 1930s, with the aim of restoring 
natural scenery. 

In cultural landscapes preserved for significant events, such as Big Hole 
National Battlefield in Montana, the site of an armed conflict between the 
Nez Perce people and the U.S. Army in 1877, all that remains of the tradi- 
tional uses is the cultural imprint on the land. Even so, in many sites such 
as this one, associated tribes often retain a continuing relationship with the 
place that is inextricably related to cultural identity. Ellis Island in New Jer- 
sey, the gateway to America for 12 million immigrants between 1892 and 
1924, also no longer retains its historic use. However, the immigration story 
is interpreted by the NPS using the remaining material culture on the island. 

Vernacular cultural landscapes, which are significant for their historic use 
rather than for an event or their design, pose some of the greatest challenges 
for on-the-ground management (McEnaney 2001). In vernacular land- 
scapes owned and operated by the NPS, the challenge is to continue their 
use in order to perpetuate the historic character related to their significance, 
despite the loss of the traditionally associated communities. Recent innova- 
tive approaches to re-invigorating working landscapes at several national 
parks are promising (Diamant et al. 2007). For example, Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch National Historic Site in Montana, which preserves and interprets 
the landscape of Deer Lodge Valley, has a long tradition of ranching and 
reflects the significant role of cattlemen in American history. To sustain this 
landscape as a working cattle ranch, the park staff have developed programs 
that advance environmental and animal stewardship and are creating new 
markets for local meat that are strengthening the region’s economy (Grant- 
Kohrs Ranch NHS n.d.; Mitchell and Melnick 2012). 

On national parks owned in fee simple by the federal government where 
cultural landscapes have been shaped by land uses of traditionally associ- 
ated peoples and other communities, continued use can be more restric- 
tive, leading the NPS to simulate historic land uses to conserve the historic 
character of the land (such as mowing, rather than cropping historically 
agricultural fields at Gettysburg National Military Park). But even in parks 
where the traditional cultures that created the landscape no longer live or 
work, the NPS uses a number of tools to enrich the landscape with authentic 
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or compatible uses that support on-the-ground management. These tools 
include special use permits, lease agreements and cooperative agreements. 
Special use permits allow for short-term activities in parks that provide 
a benefit to an individual, a group or an organization not sponsored by the 
NPS. Permitted activities cannot have a negative impact on park resources, 
and in some cases, special uses can directly support resource conservation. 
For example at San Antonio Missions National Historical Park, in San 
Antonio, Texas, the four mission churches dating to the 1700s are active 
Catholic parishes and are still used to hold regular services. Outside of ser- 
vice times, the missions are open for park visitors. The special use of the 
four missions actively supports the conservation of the historic character of 
these properties. In another example, at Cane River Creole National His- 
torical Park near Natchitoches, Louisiana, with two cultural landscapes set 
aside to preserve French Creole cotton plantations dating prior to the Civil 
War, an annual Creole Music Festival brings the traditional sounds of Cre- 
ole music back into the landscape, enriching the experience for visitors. 
Lease agreements allow for long-term activities in parks that provide a 
benefit to an individual, a group or an organization not sponsored by the 
NPS, with a direct benefit to resource conservation or interpretation. The 
long-term activity must fit with the park’s enabling legislation and comply 
with a suite of federal statutes and NPS policies. A lease agreement for agri- 
culture is permitted where agricultural activities perpetuate the historic use 
of a cultural landscape, or where agriculture is an interpretive tool or exhibit. 
One such example is Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site in Ganado, 
Arizona, where NPS land is leased to the local Ganado Navajo people, who 
recreate the traditional agricultural uses of the land in the oldest Navajo trad- 
ing post in the country. A Farm Plan (Regenesis Collaborative Development 
Group, Inc. 2005) outlines the goals to be met in preserving the historic irri- 
gation system and the lateral field terraces, along with the traditional crops 
and livestock raised on the land. Agricultural leases are not only restoring the 
appearance of the cultural landscape of Hubbell Trading Post, but have also 
reconnected Navajo people with their agricultural heritage (Figure 15.2). 
Cooperative agreements allow for the accomplishment of the NPS mis- 
sion through advantageous relationships with federal and nonfederal part- 
ners. Under this type of agreement, the NPS has substantial involvement in 
a partner’s performance. The agreement is used to transfer funds, property 
or services to the partner, for the purpose of supporting laws and policies, 
programs, cooperative research or training. Canyon De Chelly and Kalau- 
papa are two examples (discussed later in this chapter) of national parks 
managed through cooperative agreements. Another example is Ebey’s Land- 
ing National Historical Reserve on Whidbey Island in Washington State. 
The park is cooperatively managed by a local Trust Board, composed of 
the NPS, state, county and town governments and residents of the local 
community. The first national park to be set aside as a cultural landscape 
in 1984, this rural historic landscape reflects the earliest settlement of the 
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Figure 15.2. Navajo youth learn to hand-shear a sheep at Hubbell Trading Post 
National Historic Site in Arizona, as part of a lease agreement effort to perpetuate 
traditional agricultural uses of the oldest Navajo trading post in the United States 
(S. Dolan). 


Pacific Northwest by European Americans. Most of the lands are privately 
owned by local farmers who receive economic incentives to perpetuate the 
historic character of the landscape. This affects the size of land parcels, the 
types of crops grown, the preservation of hedgerows and historic orchards, 
and the type of building development that is allowed. The Board regulates 
the preservation of the land through scenic and conservation easements, 
zoning ordinances and design review (Trust Board of Ebey’s Reserve 2011). 
Among the challenges to be balanced are the competing economic needs of 
local land owners and the conservation mandate of the NPS. 


SUSTAINING TRADITIONAL USES THROUGH 
COLLABORATION 


Parks without exclusive federal ownership often have more traditional and 
contemporary cultures actively managing cultural landscapes. At Canyon 
De Chelly National Monument (established in 1931), for example, the land 
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is owned by the Navajo Nation but cooperatively managed through an 
agreement with the NPS. Approximately forty Navajo families continue to 
live and farm within the bounds of the national park, and Navajo guides 
provide interpretive tours for visitors. In more recently designated national 
parks, typically those created in the last fifty years, NPS ownership is often 
less than exclusive and may involve co-ownership or cooperative man- 
agement. Kalaupapa National Historical Park on the island of Molokai, 
Hawaii, is an example of a cooperatively managed national park, where 
almost none of the land is owned by the NPS. In this case, the park’s cul- 
tural landscapes, set aside to commemorate the forced isolation of people 
afflicted with Hansen’s disease (leprosy) from 1866 to 1969, are owned by 
the Department of Hawaiian Homelands and the State of Hawaii, among 
others. The Kalaupapa Settlement is still home to several patients surviving 
Hansen’s disease, along with their families and descendants. 

In the best scenarios of on-the-ground management by traditional associ- 
ated people that no longer own the land, the NPS works in collaboration 
with traditional people to perpetuate historic character through traditional 
skills and knowledge. This may include the perpetuation of traditional land 
uses, traditional building crafts and traditional ceremonies. For example, at 
Kaloko-Honokohau National Historical Park on the Big Island of Hawaii, 
Native Hawaiians continually rebuild the walls of the ancient fishponds 
using highly skilled drystone masonry. Set aside to preserve the natural and 
cultural landscape of Native Hawaiian culture, the park includes a series of 
aquaculture ponds for the traditional harvest of fish and other seafood. The 
NPS recruits Native Hawaiian masons and youth apprentices to work on the 
continual maintenance of the fishpond walls that are frequently damaged by 
Pacific storms. Through these rebuilding activities, the integrity of the cul- 
tural landscape is conserved and the traditional knowledge of this ancient 
craft is passed from generation to generation. At another park on the Kona 
Coast of the Big Island, Pu‘ukohola Heiau National Historic Site, the NPS 
partners with Native Hawaiians to restore the Heiau masonry and dem- 
onstrate traditional crafts for park visitors (Figure 15.3). Some parks have 
hunting or plant collecting agreements with traditionallyassociated people 
for the harvest of traditional plants and animals. In the Pacific Northwest, 
the bark of cedar trees is harvested by members of federally recognized tribes 
for the creation of traditional baskets and clothing. In the Southeast United 
States, sweetgrass is harvested by the African American Gullah people of the 
Low Country of South Carolina for weaving traditional baskets. 


CONCLUSION 


As this chapter has demonstrated, the NPS has a spectrum of legal authori- 
ties and instruments to preserve cultural landscapes through on-the-ground 
management by traditionally associated people or through compatible 
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Figure 15.3 Traditional knowledge and craftsmanship are perpetuated in the cul- 
tural landscape of Pu’ukohola Heiau National Historical Park in Hawaii, where 
Native Hawaiian partners repair the earthquake-damaged masonry walls of a heiau 
(S. Dolan). 


contemporary uses. The challenge is for park managers to use these tools 
to engage partners in on-the-ground management of cultural landscapes. 
Conservation through traditional use is a relatively untapped strategy in the 
NPS cultural landscapes toolbox. In light of the enormous NPS challenge 
to conserve cultural landscapes in perpetuity despite great forces of socio- 
economic and environmental changes, climate change in particular, adap- 
tive and cooperative management is an approach that is yielding multiple 
benefits. Not only do traditional users increase the authenticity of cultural 
landscapes, their collaboration vastly extends the sustainability of social rel- 
evance. Ultimately, the perpetuation of traditional knowledge and cultural 
values may present the best opportunities for cultural landscape conserva- 
tion in perpetuity. 
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16 Val de Loire Patrimoine 
Mondial (France) 


The Management Process of a 
Living Cultural Landscape 


Myriam Laidet (Translated from 
French by Louise E. Wallace) 


INTRODUCTION 


On 30 November 2000, the Val de Loire—the median section of the Loire 
River Valley, situated in northwest France—was inscribed on the UNESCO 
World Heritage list as a living and evolving cultural landscape. Encompass- 
ing a 280 km long segment of the Loire River and covering a surface area of 
800 km?, it is one of the largest UNESCO World Heritage sites in France. It 
involves 164 local authorities, six urban areas, two administrative regions 
(Centre and Pays de la Loire), and a population of 1.2 million inhabitants 
(see Figure 16.1). 

The Management Plan, required for World Heritage Sites and approved 
in November 2012, was the culmination of a seven-year long process headed 
by the representatives of the State and the Mission Val de Loire,' a public 
engineering entity established by the two Regional Councils of the Centre 
and the Pays de la Loire. This plan defines the Loire Valley heritage manage- 
ment strategy based on knowledge and on the appropriation of the Out- 
standing Universal Value (OUV) by the site’s stakeholders. Some 82 percent 
of the site’s local authorities approved of the plan and agreed to integrate 
the OUV concept into their own urban planning documents and develop- 
ment projects. 

This chapter examines how this innovative approach was defined, 
approved and implemented within the context of French law. It also 
describes the institutional stakeholders that were involved and how input 
from the inhabitants was integrated into the process. 


THE ISSUES AT STAKE IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF THE 
OUV: A NEW WAY OF APPROACHING HERITAGE VALUE 


The inscription on the UNESCO World Heritage list recognizes that the 
Loire Valley cultural landscape is a ‘natural and cultural monument’: in 
addition to its chateaux, gardens, troglodytic settlements, ports and towns, 
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the Val de Loire bears witness to the continuation of a river culture, in which 
human activity and savoir-vivre (or ‘an affable art of living’) have evolved 
alongside the river. The decision to inscribe such a large area as an evolving 
and living cultural landscape represents a radical development in terms of 
the protection and enhancement of World Heritage sites. It is an example of 
the understanding needed not only to acknowledge the outstanding qualities 
of individual heritage sites, but also to incorporate the entirety of an area 
into the inscription because it expresses the way people actually interact 
with the physical, cultural, economic and social environment of the sites 
and monuments. 

The landscape reflects the history of how nature has been shaped by 
human activity and it is the territorial memory of the projects of previ- 
ous generations, the home of current projects and the material for those of 
tomorrow. The landscape value becomes the common property of the ter- 
ritorial communities. Hence as its heritage value is the fruit of a collective 
memory, its multifaceted forms of expression in the landscape serve as a rich 
source of inspiration to imagine the future. 

In France, the protection of natural monuments and sites was instituted 
as early as 19067 and further specified in 19303 in all locations where conser- 
vation is of general interest from an artistic, historical, scientific, legendary 
or picturesque standpoint. The protection of historical monuments, covered 
by the Law of 1913,* was gradually extended to cover the territory with the 
added concept of encompassing the immediate surroundings of monuments 
by introducing a 500 m view-protection zone (Law of 1943°) and the insti- 
tution of ‘conservation areas’ that protect urban heritage ensembles (Law 
of 1962°). These conservation areas have been extended to ‘architectural, 
urban and landscape conservation areas’ (Law of 1983’) administered by 
new management methods defined jointly between the State and the local 
authorities. 

In addition, consideration of the landscape was continually extended, 
from remarkable areas to commonplace areas and from the historical her- 
itage to the natural heritage, until it became covered by a specific law, the 
Law of 8 January 1993,*° known as the Landscape Law. This law aims to 
protect and enhance landscapes whether natural, urban, rural, ordinary 
or exceptional. The ratification of the European Landscape Convention 
by France in June 2004 confirms and enriches this process. For the Loire 
Valley, the cultural landscape is the central theme of the territorial strat- 
egy, a laboratory for public policy based on the historical significance 
as well as the high landscape values of the location. The environmen- 
tal laws of 2009 and of 2010? make it mandatory to take the natural 
ecosystems into consideration in all urban planning documents. It is a 
question of going further with the contextualization of development proj- 
ects and of becoming more familiar with the genius loci (spirit of place), 
which is foundational for the quality and sustainability of the territory’s 
development. 
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THE COMPONENTS OF THE VAL DE LOIRE’S OUV 


The OUV of the cultural landscape of the Val de Loire pertains to UNESCO 
World Heritage criteria (i), (ii) and (iv) as set out in the Operational Guide- 
lines for the Implementation of the World Heritage Convention. The 
inclusion of the Val de Loire under criterion (i)'® rests on the density and 
quality of the architectural heritage of its historical towns, including Blois, 
Amboise, Chinon, Saumur, Orléans and Tours, and of its world-renowned 
chateaux, the most famous being Chambord. But the scope of the heritage 
that characterizes the inscription goes beyond this monumental dimension 
by encompassing the entire valley as a whole and its distinguished scenic 
representations. 

The many facets of the OUV associated with criterion (ii)!' are character- 
ized by the economic activity of a river that was the major trade artery in the 
Kingdom of France from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. The mem- 
ory of this ancient and ever-renewed occupation of the Loire’s riverbanks 
is still very much in evidence in flood-control works (600 km of levees and 
spillways), engineering works for navigation (ports, slipways, quays, and 
river-channeling embankments), vestiges of fisheries established alongside 
the riverbed, ancient bridges with suspended mills, the Loire River fleet with 
its traditional wooden flat-bottomed futreaux and gabares (boats measuring 
6-15 m in length) and, more broadly, in the agricultural, market-gardening, 
arboreal and wine-growing economy that owes its development to the rich 
alluvial soils and to its proximity to the river as a means of transportation. 

Criterion (iv)'? of the OUV concerns the memory of the aesthetic ideals 
and good governance of the Renaissance and of the Age of Enlightenment. 
From Charles VII, Duke of Touraine, anointed King of France in 1429, to 
King Francois 1st, who moved away progressively from Val de Loire to the 
royal castles around Paris (1530-47), five kings were to succeed one another 
in establishing their courts in the Loire Valley. This period saw a remarkable 
flowering of intellectual, artistic and economic rebirth which was inspired 
by the ‘Quattro Centro’ revolution of the fifteenth century in Italy. Ital- 
ian scholars, architects and landscape artists, including Leonardo da Vinci, 
were invited to the French court and abundantly contributed to the transfor- 
mation of medieval fortresses into prestigious chateaux surrounded by plea- 
sure gardens and belvederes overlooking the Loire. The kings encouraged 
the modernization of the towns by pushing back their walls, establishing 
the first housing allotments and supporting the fluvial economy. The quality 
of the landscape became the symbol of the good governance of a territory 
and demonstrated the aptitude of the prince to guarantee the prosperity of 
his kingdom. The art of urban architecture during the Age of Enlightenment 
consolidated and enhanced this development. The Loire Valley became the 
laboratory for major royal construction works whose stone bridges, main 
road arteries and urban port frontages are still the infrastructural mainstay 
of the Loire cities today. 
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Figure 16.2 Outstanding Universal Value at Amboise: Loire of Chateaux and 
gardens is complemented by riverscapes shaped by economic activities, and river 
sections where natural character constitutes its beauty (Jean-Francois Souchard 
2008) 


The cultural landscape of the Loire Valley reflects the legacy of a royal 
culture that introduced the concept of aesthetic landscapes during the Renais- 
sance, thus serving as the key principle underlying spatial organization. The 
Age of Enlightenment supported this quest for mastery over landscapes as 
much by the development of advanced hydraulic and civil engineering tech- 
niques, as with respect to architecture and town planning. The Loire Val- 
ley is truly ‘Architecture on a Grand Scale’ built on anthropization and the 
human influences accumulated for well over two millennia of interactive his- 
tory between human beings and their river. Here, economic uses coexist intel- 
ligently with the planning concepts of enlightened political authorities. The 
‘Loire of port cities’ juxtaposes the ‘Loire of chateaux and of gardens,’ (i.e. the 
living landscapes juxtapose the representational landscapes (see Figure 16.2)). 


THREATS AND RISKS TO THE OUV OF THE VAL DE LOIRE 


This large territory is a thriving area that welcomes some ten million visitors 
each year as well as new inhabitants hailing from the Paris Basin and from 
Northern Europe. The regional territorial development plans for the Centre 
and the Pays de la Loire Regions, drawn up in 2010 and 2011, confirm 
the economic and residential attractiveness of the Loire Valley.'* Ever since 
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commercial navigation ceased at the end of the nineteenth century, the mod- 
ernization of the Val de Loire has been viewed in relation to the main rail, 
road and highway links. The cities on the Loire now focus away from the 
river and spread out across the plateaus. Urban sprawl, scattered farmlands, 
a standardization of commercial and residential architectural designs, an 
absence of activity zone integration and oversized infrastructures testify to 
the globalized economy and to a brutal shift in the scale of development. All 
too frequently, contemporary uses are entirely at odds with the landscape 
heritage. 

The impacts of these current forms of development on the cultural land- 
scape can be analyzed from the standpoint of the three scales of perception, 
including the standpoint of the river, of the waterfront, and of the broad 
landscape: 


e The river, its islands, and its banks have resumed their natural contours 
and are sanctuaries for flora and fauna that have made the Loire Val- 
ley an essential European wildlife area that fosters biodiversity and the 
migration of species. The ports and Loire River meadows, abandoned 
for lack of use, have deteriorated. The ports, now covered with vegeta- 
tion or colonized by cars, are seriously threatened, while the meadows 
are now either overgrown fallows or converted into poplar groves that 
make the banks of the Loire inaccessible and block off the expansive 
views from one riverbank to the other. 

¢ The Loire waterfronts are elegant linear compositions that showcase 
the cities and their chateaux along the banks of the river. These are 
gradually losing their fundamental attributes as buildings become 
denser and new neighborhoods are being built, especially since the 
1970s. The standardization of such new constructions, where planning 
and architectural styles are dissociated from the location and from its 
history, along with an uncontrolled use of space, contribute to the loss 
of the authentic historic composition of these Loire facades. 

¢ The broad landscape of the Loire, with its panoramic vistas, as seen 
from the levee and/or from the hillside, and often marked by a forest 
on the horizon, is being altered. Urban sprawl is responsible for the 
disappearance of the green buffer zones between the towns and villages 
and this is jeopardizing the future of unbuilt areas, which are most 
frequently farmlands. This fragmentation of the landscape is accompa- 
nied by the construction of huge facilities whose magnitude dwarfs the 
heritage structures. 


The threats to each scale of perception can be broken down as follows: 
¢ The proximity scale (scale of the river) includes loss of the integrity of 


the architectural and urban heritage (radically at odds in terms of scale, 
form, size and materials), the deterioration of the building heritage due 
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to lack of upkeep or because of inappropriate restoration work, the 
alteration of the natural heritage and the depletion of biodiversity. 

° The medium scale (scale of the waterfront) includes the loss of visibility 
from one riverbank to the other, the alteration of agricultural landscapes, 
the destruction of the edges of forests and of terraces, linear urbaniza- 
tion, particularly when established high up on hillsides, and the increas- 
ingly banal designs used in urban development and public spaces, as 
well as the excessive presence of signage and exterior advertising. 

e The large scale (scale of the broad landscape) includes damage to the 
landscape structures, the construction of outsized development proj- 
ects or those with a substantial visual impact, the destruction of van- 
tage points, and the obstruction of distant views over the river. 


There is a correlation between the threat perception scales and the scales 
used as urban development tools: the Territorial Coherence Plan with its 
intercommunal orientations corresponds to the large scale of the broad 
landscape; the Local Urban Development Plan with its regulatory provi- 
sions and its protective easements corresponds to the medium scale of the 
Loire waterfront; and the development and building permit corresponds to 
the proximity scale of the river. Moreover, a risk grid was drawn up prior 
to the implementation of an evaluation system to assess new projects from 
the standpoint of these various landscape scales. This principle, initiated 
when the Management Plan was drafted, is currently being perfected within 
the framework of the first International Council on Monuments and Sites 
(ICOMOS) Heritage Impact Assessments. 

Despite such territorial developments, Val de Loire stakeholders have 
remained determined to conserve their landscape heritage. A guideline proj- 
ect referred to as Métropole Jardin was drawn up by the State together 
with the local authorities in the 1980s. It was based on networking among 
Loire cities in order to establish a ‘metropolitanization model’ founded on 
arriving at an equilibrium between urban development and enhancing both 
the built heritage and natural landscapes. It makes use of a linear system 
that relies on discontinuous urban development interspersed with green buf- 
fer zones. Serge Thibault, university professor and research director at the 
Francois Rabelais University of Tours has shown how the decentralization 
laws of 1983 put a halt to the adoption of this very promising project. 
Twenty years on, the UNESCO inscription of the Val de Loire is confront- 
ing the same challenge: that of guaranteeing coherent development that is 
compatible with the prestigious landscape heritage. 

What is the situation as concerns the appropriation of flood risk? Flood- 
ing is a recurrent phenomenon along the Loire River, one of the last Euro- 
pean rivers to have retained its natural hydraulic dynamics (see Figure 16.3). 
All of the communes within the World Heritage site have Flood Risk Pre- 
vention Plans that limit, if not ban, any new construction in the Loire’s 
low-flow channel. 
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Figure 16.3 Valley landscapes during flooding: for example the Loire-Vienne con- 
fluence, with the Avoine—Chinon nuclear plant in the distance (Laurent Massillon). 


Flooding prevention constitutes a major theme in the State’s interven- 
tion along the entire Loire Basin. Management of flood risk is dealt with 
at the Loire Basin level in a framework document known as the Plan Loire 
Grandeur Nature. The quality of the Loire River heritage, as highlighted by 
UNESCO (United Nations Organization for Education, Science and Cul- 
ture), has broadened this approach, although appropriation of this knowl- 
edge by the inhabitants remains limited, and preventive measures are often 
misunderstood. Nonetheless, the abiding memory of river practices and uses 
serves as a major knowledge and experience resource from which to con- 
sider risk management, as well as the adaptations of such risk assessments 
to the consequences of the coming climate change. This area of expertise 
has been extensively examined since the 1990s by the Etablissement Public 
Loire together with the concerned State service departments and the Agence 
de Eau Loire—Bretagne. 

The characterization of the OUV as presented in the inscription brief 
was the work of experts and, in particular, that of Louis-Marie Coyaud, 
historian and geographer as well as university professor, and also that of 
Alain Mazas, a consulting landscape architect. This OUV statement was 
formulated together with the Regional Councils and with the State. The 
international attention received is a celebration of the newly perceived rec- 
ognition of the universality of the Loire Valley landscape. Is the prestige 
of this acknowledgment sufficient to reconcile such outstanding historical 
landscapes with contemporary inhabited landscapes? 
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BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE WORLD 
HERITAGE INSCRIPTION 


The UNESCO World Heritage inscription has had a powerful impact on the 
inhabitants of the Loire River Valley. Beyond a feeling of great pride, it has 
occasioned and accelerated their reconciliation with the river. An analysis 
of the territorial initiatives of local authorities as of the inscription in 2000 
reveals a reappropriation of the Loire’s riverbanks, their transformation 
into public spaces and investments by local districts to redevelop the Loire 
waterfronts. 

We note many restoration, maintenance and enhancement initiatives to 
reinstate the riverbanks, including the rehabilitation of the alluvial water 
meadows of the low-flow channel; renewal and maintenance of the Loire’s 
natural wildlife areas, especially under the ‘Habitats and Wild Birds Direc- 
tives’ of the European Natura 2000 network; and the creation of discovery 
trails, footpaths, and cycling tracks, and most particularly of the Loire a 
Velo (‘The Loire by Bike’) cycling route, an initiative backed by the Centre 
and Pays de la Loire Regions. 

Since 2005, nearly a dozen Loire ports have been restored and adapted 
for recreational and tourism purposes after having limited, if not banned, 
access by motor vehicles. The local authorities backed the construction of 
boats inspired by traditional Loire vessels. The Marines et Ports de Loire 
(Loire ports and fleets) guidelines, established in 2007 by the Mission Val de 
Loire, provided a framework for the State and for the site’s local authorities 
to support and develop this trend. This reconciliation did not occur without 
friction, including usage conflicts between riverside residents, fishermen and 
strollers, or property conflicts between local authorities and private own- 
ers living next to the public fluvial domain. The reiterated requests from 
local authorities to obtain financing for preemptive acquisitions in order to 
ensure free access to the banks of the Loire testifies to this appropriation. 

Proximity to the Loire is considered to be an asset and one that is syn- 
onymous with urban harmony and a gracious lifestyle. Tours, for instance, 
has focused attention back on the river under the rubric of ‘the river within 
the city setting’. As early as 2004, the town district invested in a vast heri- 
tage restoration plan, with footpaths along the river banks and recreational 
activities such as a cycling track, guinguette (outdoor café/restaurant with 
a dance floor), leisure park, and recreational navigation on heritage vessels. 

The river is resuming its role as the central thread in the expansion of towns 
and cities. As early as 2002, urban planner Francois Grether suggested the 
idea of a Loire Public Park as a central element designed to help check urban 
fragmentation and the lack of urban homogeneity in the Orléans conurba- 
tion. Large new public riverside parks are now being established in all of the 
major Loire urban districts. These brand new public spaces do not simply 
involve urban areas, as is evident from the Grande Levée d’Anjou, a heritage 
flood-protection embankment that was raised continually, from 3.5 m to 7 m, 
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between the twelfth and the eighteenth centuries. Transformed into a tourism 
route, it has become a genuine public space in the form of a belvedere overlook- 
ing the Loire. This change has also led to harmonization in village entrances 
and main thoroughfares for a stretch of some one hundred kilometers. 

This reconciliation of the Valley with its river goes well beyond the 
Loire’s riverbanks. The cities of Saumur, Tours, Amboise, Blois, Chinon 
and Orléans have set out to reengage with the Loire’s prestigious image by 
investing in projects to renovate their historical centers with facings on the 
Loire. Tours for example, reinvented its ‘river accesses’ to coincide with the 
establishment of a tramway line that follows the main north-south urban 
artery dating from the eighteenth century. This urban project reinterprets 
the city’s key inherited access points, later reconfigured during its postwar 
reconstruction. Blois is updating its tree-lined mall, rehabilitating its quays 
and redeveloping the totality of its eighteenth-century urban artery on either 
side of the Jacques V. Gabriel Bridge. This renewal of the Loire waterfront 
(see Figure 16.4) is accompanied by a major investment in the rehabilitation 
of its historical urban centers. The city of Chinon is one of the most spec- 
tacular examples in this respect. 
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Figure 16.4 The transformation of a Loire waterfront: Orléans commissioned a 
renowned landscape architect, Michel Corajou, to redevelop its quays with just the 
right balance between heritage renovation and the inclusion of new facilities (a new 
pedestrian area, a belvedere square that overlooks the Loire, vista lookouts, and a 
harbor master’s office) (Agence d’urbanisme de l’agglomération d’Orleans). 
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Despite the keen interest of local authorities in the river, we can but 
observe the limited consideration for the issues at stake in the World Heri- 
tage inscription criteria within the PLUs (local urban development plans) 
and in the SCOTs (territorial coherence plans). Mobilization of the World 
Heritage site’s local authorities requires a strategy that goes beyond appro- 
priation of the riverbanks and the restoration of emblematic features along 
the Loire waterfronts. It calls for a necessary awareness-raising process con- 
cerning the cultural landscape challenges involved and most particularly at 
intercommunal levels. 


THE WORLD HERITAGE SITE MANAGEMENT PLAN: A LONG 
CONSTRUCTION PROCESS FOR BROAD CONSENSUS 


The acknowledgment of the Val de Loire’s OUV, the identification of its 
risks of alteration, expertise gleaned from pilot sites and a two-year aware- 
ness raising campaign aimed at both public and private stakeholders were 
required prior to defining and gaining approval for the Management Plan. 

France, as a State Party signatory to the World Heritage Convention, is 
the guarantor with respect to the UNESCO World Heritage Committee for 
the lands listed in the French territory, and it plays its role in accordance with 
legislative and regulatory mechanisms. The drawing up of the Management 
Plan was initiated in 2008 by the Centre Region Prefect who coordinates 
the Loire-Bretagne Basin. The DREAL (regional department for the environ- 
ment, development and housing) Centre headed the procedure, together with 
the other regional and departmental managements in charge of the environ- 
ment and of urban planning, as well as the entities responsible for culture. 
The Mission Val de Loire was also involved in this approach, together with 
the service departments of the Centre and Pays de la Loire Regional Councils. 

This planning followed a diagnosis of the protection challenges conducted 
as of 2006 by the State departments involved, as well as the implementation 
of a strategy to protect the remarkable sites of the Maine-et-Loire, one of 
the four departments included in the World Heritage listing. A preliminary 
government initiative to regulate development, the ‘Loire Valley Landscapes 
Project,’ was implemented in 2009 by the Mission Val de Loire, together 
with the local authorities, public consultancies and other stakeholders. 
Design consultancies also provided in-depth knowledge about the land- 
scapes and heritage characteristics, then drew up geo-referenced maps and 
a Val de Loire atlas. The awareness-raising campaigns in 2010 and 2011 
contributed to the inhabitants’ better understanding of the inscription val- 
ues and the objectives of the Management Plan. There were many meetings 
with the general public and professional workshops that ultimately involved 
some fifteen thousand people. 

The intermediate versions of the Management Plan were the object of dis- 
cussions and consensus-building with elected officials and with the technical 
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departments of regional, departmental, and local authorities in 2010 and 
2011. The final document, validated by the plenary meetings of the Centre 
and Pays de la Loire Regional Councils, was presented for the approval of 
the 197 council authorities for deliberation as of January 2012. 


Plan Guidelines: A Nonprescriptive Orientation Framework 


The Management Plan provides nonprescriptive guidelines that are founded 
on the division of responsibilities between the State and the local authori- 
ties in respect to territorial policy. The concepts of World Heritage OUV 
and of this Management Plan do not exist under constitutional French law. 
The Plan must hence make use of existing protective measures and/or urban 
planning tools without any other additional specific regulatory frameworks. 

This Plan is based on a pooling of shared civic responsibilities between 
the French State (protection strategy, riverbank management, awareness 
raising, and evaluation of planning documents) and the local authorities 
(issuing of building permits, drawing up of regional coherence plans and 
local urban development plans). The role of the Centre and Pays de la Loire 
Regional Councils is, above all, one of support for the development initia- 
tives of the site’s local authorities by drawing up project contracts accord- 
ing to their environmental, heritage-related, and territorial development 
policies. 

Finally, the involvement of the citizens in the political decisions and in 
working towards improving the ‘common good’ has been reinforced by a 
provision establishing developmental councils and neighborhood councils 
(Law of June 1999). This requirement is compulsory in urban districts of 
over eighty thousand inhabitants and elective in other territories. Manage- 
ment of the ‘common good’ is not limited to heritage and landscape spe- 
cialists alone but also concerns all the inhabitants in this territory, as much 
in their capacity as citizens as that of elected officials, administrative and 
economic stakeholders, and/or association volunteers. 

The Management Plan’s guidelines are aimed at the State and at the local 
authorities as well as at the contracting authorities for important projects 
(infrastructure, major public facilities, new city districts, etc.) and the man- 
agers of outstanding sites. Their territorial guidelines are addressed by the 
State and by the local authorities within the framework of their reciprocal 
competencies, that is: 


¢ the conservation of remarkable heritage and public areas as well as the 
views and perspectives that account for the monumental grandeur of 
the broad landscape. 

© the regulation of urban development by requiring top-quality architec- 
tural designs and landscaping for new projects, as well as control over 
the ‘consumption’ of open lands and also the retention of green buffer 
zones between two urban continuums. 
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¢ the integration of new facilities, including the enhancement of Val de 
Loire via ‘discovery itineraries’ and the development of sustainable 
tourism based on the quality of the landscapes. 


There are also two special guidelines that cover the Plan’s implementa- 
tion and hinge on two principles: (1) the appropriation of the inscription 
values by the inhabitants, and (2) project accompaniment thanks to advice 
and expertise from the site’s local authorities and stakeholders. The Mission 
Val de Loire is more specifically involved in these last two guidelines. 

The Management Plan was approved in November 2012 by the State 
and by the regional authorities, after 82 percent of the local authorities 
concerned by the site’s territorial management had reiterated their assent. 
They agreed to improve their strategies by taking the OUV into account 
and by incorporating the nine guidelines into their planning documents and 
development projects. The 8 percent of local authorities that did not wish to 
deliberate or that deliberated unfavorably generally lacked the engineering 
facilities and financing to implement the guidelines. The other 10 percent 
correspond to conurbations that expressed reservations in order to retain 
greater planning freedom and to underline the problems inherent in the con- 
servation measures. 

The vast majority in favor reflects genuine progress. The fact that urban 
planning is compelled to take landscape protection and heritage conserva- 
tion into account encourages developmental quality and sustainability. The 
key question then becomes one of developing partnerships in order to guar- 
antee the technical and financial accompaniments needed to realize the Plan. 


IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS: GOVERNANCE FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL LANDSCAPE LABORATORY 


Approval of the Management Plan in 2012 was accompanied by a reinforce- 
ment of the site’s governance to ensure harmonization among the various 
forms of intervention by the State’s service departments and, above all, to 
coordinate and reconcile the objectives of contractual regional policies with 
those of the State. Beyond such an institutional framework, the character- 
ization of the OUV and its conservation must now be placed at the heart 
of territorial policies and development projects. The participation of the 
stakeholders and of the residents is essential in order to arrive at a common 
culture that extends well beyond the protection of remarkable areas and the 
oversight of urban planning documents. 

In order to guarantee the sustainability of the OUV, a high degree of 
technical and engineering excellence must be ensured for the maintenance, 
development and renewal of the landscapes. This presupposes a certain level 
of appropriation and a way of pooling the cultural values of the inscription. 
A ‘co-production strategy’ is currently being implemented by the Mission 
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Val de Loire, together with all of the stakeholders as a whole, as a comple- 
ment to the role of the State’s service departments. 

New methodological issues are coming to light: How should the OUV be 
characterized in each territory so as to list the initiatives to be conducted by 
the local authority? How should the compatibility of new projects be evalu- 
ated in relation to the OUV? These two research themes are the object of 
experimentation by the Mission Val de Loire: 


— the initial OUV diagnoses cross-compared the conclusions of an his- 
torical and landscape analysis to determine the relevant components 
under the three inscription criteria. This approach elicits questions 
about the exhaustiveness of the established inventories, the objectivity 
of the selection, as well as that of the appropriation of results by the 
inhabitants. 

— the initial impact studies attempt to qualify the extent of the consider- 
ation given to the OUV in existing projects and to measure the degree 
of enrichment or of alteration, whether direct or indirect, affecting the 
components of the OUV and, in particular, as regards the threat grid 
established in the Management Plan. 


The Val de Loire is now more than ever a landscape laboratory, a tool for 
critical reflection, a methodological framework and a long-range territorial 
planning model that is founded on experimentation. The next stage calls for 
implementing pilot studies at the scale of the site, based on innovative part- 
nerships among local authorities, associations, universities and businesses 
that encompass the restoration and upkeep of emblematic landscapes, the 
adaptation of landscapes to new uses and the integration of new facilities 
and design concepts incorporating input from inhabitants. 

These project dynamics hinge on collecting and pooling the best experi- 
ences of the municipalities belonging to the World Heritage site, then trans- 
ferring them from Val de Loire sites to other UNESCO sites that also have 
a river valley cultural landscape and vice versa. The World Heritage listing 
and the territorial mobilization it has successfully brought about allows the 
Val de Loire to reassert its vocation as an international laboratory and as a 
think tank established to determine the most appropriate management and 
future for a river landscape that holds substantial heritage value. This same 
vocation is shared by many other major valleys throughout the world, very 
ancient valleys, faceted by anthropization: the natural cradles of humanity. 

The aim is to create an international and local resource platform from 
which to learn from one another via networking among capable individuals 
and via research partnerships, as well as by disseminating the findings of the 
World Heritage assessments and through the implementation of pilot proj- 
ects. The intent is to exchange benchmark references to assist in the renewal 
of World Heritage cultural river landscapes in order to ensure their proper 
maintenance and their transmission to future generations. 
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CONCLUSION: SOME AVENUES FOR FURTHER REFLECTION 


This initiative in the Val de Loire World Heritage site shall only guarantee 
the sustainability of the landscape’s quality if it integrates the following four 
strategic components: 


¢ Knowledge and protection of the structuring elements of the landscape 
and, in particular, of the geomorphological and anthropological char- 
acteristics that shaped the representations of the landscape as recog- 
nized in the World Heritage inscription. 

¢ The appropriation of such characteristics by the inhabitants and deci- 
sion makers to extend the understanding of what accounts for the site’s 
landscape and heritage quality from the individual to the entire com- 
munity in order to establish a common public culture. 

e A sustainable development strategy for the territory that defines the 
compatibility conditions for new projects in order to integrate them 
into the structuring elements that comprise the heritage landscape. 

¢ The implementation of projects that involve the inhabitants because 
they are the ‘end-users’ of the landscape, and they are the main stake- 
holders who together ensure its maintenance and its transmission to 
future generations. 


A form of collaborative governance is needed and can only result from public 
action driven by institutional provisions that emphasize the solidarity under- 
pinning the common values borne by the landscape’s aesthetic qualities. 


NOTES 


1. Mission Val de Loire is a cross-regional public organization administered by 
the two regional councils involved in the management of the site: the Centre 
and Pays de la Loire regional councils. 

2. Law of 21 April 1906 organizing the protection of natural sites and monu- 
ments of an artistic nature. 

3. Law of 2 May 1930, the object of which is to reorganize the protection of 
natural monuments and sites of an artistic, historical, scientific, legendary or 
picturesque nature. 

4. Law of 31 December 1913, the object of which is to protect the historical 
monuments classified by the State. 

5. Law of 15 June 1943 on urban planning covering, in particular, the build- 
ing permit obligation prior to any building work and including taking into 
account a 500 m protection perimeter around classified historical monuments. 

6. Law of 4 August 1962 completing the legislation on the protection of France’s 
historical and aesthetic heritage and tending to facilitate real-estate restoration 
(referred to as the ‘Malraux Law’). 

7. Laws of 7 January and of 22 July 1983 on the breakdown of competencies 
between the communes, the departments, the regions, and the State (referred 
to as the ‘Defferre Law’). 
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ioe) 


. Law of 8 January 1993 on the protection and enhancement of landscapes, and 
modifying certain legislative provisions regarding public inquiries (referred to as 
the ‘Landscape law’). 

. Laws of 3 August 2009 and of 12 July 2010 on the implementation of the Gren- 
elle de l'environnement (ecological and sustainable development issues). 

10. Criterion (i): The site represents a masterpiece of human creative genius. 

11. Criterion (ii): The site exhibits an important interchange of human values, over 
a span of time or within a cultural area of the world, on developments in archi- 
tecture or technology, monumental arts, town planning or landscape design. 

12. Criterion (iv): The site is an outstanding example of a type of building, archi- 
tectural or technological ensemble or landscape which illustrates (a) significant 
state(s) in human history. 

13. Regional territorial development plan for the Pays de la Loire Region, 2008 / 

Regional territorial development plan for the Centre Region, 2011. 
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17 Traditional Knowledge 


An Innovative Contribution to 
Landscape Management 


Guillermo E. Rodriguez-Navarro 


INTRODUCTION 


Indigenous people of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta have been stewards 
of their own territory since pre-Hispanic times. This cultural landscape pres- 
ents palpable evidence of the important role that indigenous stewardship 
has in cultural landscape management and in sustaining both cultural and 
natural landscape values. The history and culture of these indigenous com- 
munities provides an example of long-term stewardship over a richly diverse 
natural environment. This chapter underscores the need to recognize the 
value of ancestral knowledge and learn from the sustainable practices that 
these indigenous societies use to conserve the cultural and biological diver- 
sity of their landscape. However, these indigenous communities currently 
face urgent challenges that threaten their ongoing stewardship. They need 
to recover access to much of their traditional lands, including many sacred 
sites that are fundamental to making their offerings as the basis of the tra- 
ditional management of their cultural landscape. There are also many issues 
raised by globalization and other pressures such as deforestation and deg- 
radation by mining and other activities. Recent changes in the constitution 
and in governmental policies and programs have been beneficial by giving 
more autonomy to indigenous landscape management, but many challenges 
still remain. Additional strategies are urgently needed so that these societies 
can continue their practices and provide for conservation of the natural and 
cultural values of this significant landscape. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPE CONCEPT: RECOGNIZING 
THE INTERACTION OF CULTURE AND THE NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


The concept of cultural landscape is useful for framing this discussion of 
the indigenous communities of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta and their 
landscape stewardship. The cultural landscape concept is now commonly 
used in both the cultural and natural sciences. At a global level, the United 
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Nations Educational, Scientific, and Culture Organization (UNESCO) 
through the World Heritage Centre is concerned with the protection of land- 
scapes considered significant for cultural and environmental resources and 
associated values. Instead of distinguishing between natural and cultural 
landscapes, UNESCO defines a cultural landscape as the result of the inter- 
action between culture and the natural environment (Mitchell et al. 2009). 

Not all scholars agree that a distinction between natural and cultural 
landscapes exists. Thomas (1993) believes that this distinction is actually 
based on preconceived Western ideas of landscape ownership and develop- 
ment. Accordingly, Thomas emphasizes that applying the term ‘landscape’ 
to a physical area automatically implies cultural significance (Réssler 2003). 
The phrase ‘cultural landscape’ may, he argues, be seen to be a tautology. 
However, the theory that all landscapes are cultural resources is further com- 
plicated by attempts to define the characteristics of these resources. Aside 
from their cultural value, many archaeologists use the information (both 
ecological and cultural) from landscapes to research past cultures (Taylor 
and Francis 2014). 

Many natural areas—including some that are cultural landscapes—have 
important scientific and biodiversity values. Biodiversity is defined not only 
as the number of different species and their relative frequency, but also 
as the variability among living organisms and the ecological complexes in 
which they occur. It is also important to recognize the intangible values or 
nonmaterial values of landscapes. These include spiritual values, rituals, 
beliefs, and oral traditions. It is widely recognized that such landscapes 
have cultural, historical, and religious significance for local communities 
and can create a sense of awe. Moreover, the existence of heritage is rec- 
ognized as a basis of cultural diversity and is crucial to social cohesion 
(Arhem 1990). 

Local traditional communities live in close contact with the natural envi- 
ronment, and as they perpetually travel throughout their sacred territory 
with all its sacred sites, they have gained exceptional insights into how best 
to protect and sustainably use its invaluable biological resources (Balee 
1989). Ritual enactment of these sacred rites is an innovative mechanism 
of monitoring their own landscape. Such cultural systems are complex and 
depend on the decisions of the Mamos (or priests) and the community way 
of life of which the Law of the Mother is an integral part. The Law of the 
Mother is a complex code of rules that regulates human behavior in har- 
mony with plant and animal cycles, astral movements, climatic phenomena, 
and transhumance in the sacred geography of the massif. Culture denotes 
customs, traditions and codes: it has to do with the way these indigenous 
communities live collectively. Humanity and its cultural diversity interacts 
with, and depends on, both the living and nonliving components of the 
planet; and this is something that the Mamos always consider in their efforts 
to maintain the balance. 
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SIERRA NEVADA DE SANTA MARTA, A CULTURAL 
LANDSCAPE WITH CULTURAL AND NATURAL VALUES 


The Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta is a cultural landscape where four indig- 
enous groups that keep their traditions have been the stewards and custo- 
dians, thereby conserving its cultural and natural values. Fortunately, the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta has been designated as a UNESCO Biosphere 
Reserve and indeed, it is a clear example of protected landscape (Inter- 
national Union for Conservation of Nature [IUCN] Category V) (Dudley 
2008). In addition, the Biosphere Reserve overlaps with two national parks 
(Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta and Tairona), three large indigenous reser- 
vations and another five small ones. Although there are two national parks 
within this area, the day-to-day management has traditionally remained 
in the hands of the indigenous people, and they have decided the ways in 
which different areas of the Sierra are to be used. Their ancestral tradition 
and knowledge is expressed in their territory, resulting in an indigenous 
cultural landscape. 

The Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta is an isolated mountain range set 
apart from the Andes mountain chain that runs through Colombia. Reach- 
ing an altitude of 5,775 m (18,942 ft.) above sea level just 26 miles from the 
Caribbean coast, Sierra Nevada is the world’s highest coastal peak. Sierra 
Nevada encompasses about 170,000 ha (4.2 million acres) and serves as the 
source of thirty-six main rivers. Due to its altitudinal variation as well as its 
location at 11 degrees north latitude, the Sierra Nevada contains samples of 
all of the climatic zones that can be found in the tropical Americas. 

The abundance of water and the range of thermal variations provide hab- 
itats for an enormous biodiversity of flora and fauna, and this area is consid- 
ered a biodiversity hotspot. Tapirs, red brocket deer, and howler monkeys 
are among the 120 species of mammals roaming the Sierra Nevada, along 
with elusive cats such as the jaguar, puma, and little spotted cat. The park 
also harbors forty-six species of amphibians and reptiles; those that live 
above 3,500 m (9,900 ft.) evolved in isolation and are found nowhere else 
on the planet. Additionally 628 bird species have been recorded just in the 
area of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta National Park. 


INDIGENOUS COMMUNITIES OF SIERRA NEVADA 
DE SANTA MARTA 


The Sierra Nevada is shared today by a diverse set of ethnic and cultural 
groups, each with its own interests and values. Indigenous peoples who 
inhabit the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta and preserve their ancient tradi- 
tions include some fifty-two thousand members of the Kogis, the Arhua- 
cos, the Wiwas or Arsarios, and the Kankuamos. They belong to the 
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Macro-Chibcha linguistic group and are descendants of the pre-Hispanic 
Tairona civilization. 

When the conquistadors arrived in the sixteenth century, the Colombian 
Caribbean was inhabited by various indigenous groups, among which the 
Tairona stand out because of their cohesion and interaction with the Span- 
ish. The Tairona and Sinu—the only sedentary groups influenced by Meso- 
american culture—were the first known to exploit the natural resources 
in the region. Evidence of their exploits remains to this day. Both groups 
developed sophisticated environmental management systems and carrying 
capacity mechanisms. The production of an economic surplus allowed for 
the emergence of specialists in both groups and the creation of a complex 
sociopolitical hierarchy of settlements with urban characteristics which, in 
the case of the Tairona, gathered together the majority of the population 
(Rodriguez-Navarro 1999). 

Tairona culture is the archaeological name given to different groups that 
inhabited the northwestern corner of the Sierra Nevada. They waged a vig- 
orous war against the Spanish until 1699 when they were finally defeated. 
They had an advanced and technologically sophisticated system of terracing 
for agriculture, a lost-wax casting process for gold manufacture and filigree, 
advanced textile work, and superb pottery handling. They lived in cities 
with stone infrastructures that were interconnected by stone paths (Soto 
1989). 

In the century that passed between contact and conquest, Spanish sol- 
diers and officers visited many parts of the Tairona territory, often to control 
rebellions and steal gold. These expeditions were recorded in the Spanish 
chronicles including descriptions of the Tairona settlements. It has been 
clearly demonstrated that historically the Tairona had a larger population 
than there is today (Rodriguez-Navarro 1999). Even so, their environmen- 
tal and ecosystem management was such that the kind of land degradation 
that has occurred over the last fifty years did not take place previously. This 
example highlights the importance of recognizing and learning from indig- 
enous societies, and valuing their role in the conservation of cultural and 
biological diversity (Reichel-Dolmatoff 1950). 

Today, four indigenous groups directly descended from the pre-Hispanic 
Tairona have inherited this cultural landscape and try to conserve and pro- 
tect it through their ancestral management traditions. These groups reflect 
the cultural systems of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta in the way they 
manage landscapes through traditional knowledge and practices. The Tairo- 
nas built their towns on the mountain slopes and ridges of the Sierra Nevada. 
One of the main accomplishments of Tairona engineering was the ditch and 
drainage system that prevents flooding of housing areas and erosion of walls 
and buttresses. The platforms and stone rings that served as foundations for 
their huts were surrounded on the sloped side by a ditch that served to collect 
rainwater and direct it to corridors along the terrace. From there, the water 
would be transported to stepped pathways which led the rain downslope, 
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Figure 17.1 The terraces of Ciudad Perdida (Lucrecia Rodriguez Goenaga). 


thus avoiding erosion (Figure 17.1). In addition to the stone infrastructure 
of settlements and the intricate system of stone paths that linked them, the 
greatness of this culture is also evident in the shared patrimony of gold jewel- 
ers, ceramics and stone carving (Serje 1987). 

The stone infrastructure of most of the more than two hundred sites 
found in an archaeological survey in the late 1970s in the northwest corner 
of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta remains substantially intact. This is 
thanks to the effective water management system which, even after centu- 
ries of abandonment, was still working, thereby preventing landslides that 
could have destroyed the archaeological evidence of the complex settlement 
pattern. Nearly three hundred villages have been discovered among which 
Ciudad Perdida (‘Lost City’), Chairama (Pueblito) and Ciudad Antigua 
stand out. The complexity and extent of these remains and ethno-historical 
data indicate that the Tairona were major transformers of the landscape. 
Although their intervention as farmers was intensive, their land and vegeta- 
tion management was such that it allowed forest regeneration with a high 
level of biodiversity, and infrastructure to prevent land-slides and erosion 
(Rodriguez-Navarro 1988). 

It is imperative for modern society to appreciate the philosophical store 
of traditional knowledge that the indigenous people hold for humanity 
through their understanding of nature. Encouragingly, current recognition 
of the appropriateness of indigenous practices in natural resource manage- 
ment indicates that the negative attitudes dating from the colonial era have 
begun to change. In the wake of the conquest, with the near annihilation of 
the indigenous population and the implementation of foreign techniques, 
the process of degradation that has devastated areas of this region was set 
in motion. With the end of the European colonial period, the forest regener- 
ated and it now covers much of the formerly inhabited area. The remnants 
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of the indigenous population who survived the genocide took refuge in the 
higher and more remote areas of the massif and now comprise the four 
indigenous groups of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. 

Since their first contact with the Western world, the indigenous commu- 
nities in Santa Marta have witnessed the incessant pillage and destruction of 
their territories, sacred sites, burial grounds, and customs of their ancestors. 
Of the four tribes that managed to survive the Conquista, one (the Kankua- 
mos) has almost been completely integrated into contemporary Colombian 
society. Even so, with the new Colombian Constitution (1991) the coun- 
try officially became multiethnic, with multicultural policies that recognize 
and protect indigenous people and their landscapes. This new legal frame- 
work has also fostered the strengthening of certain of these groups, which 
had been undergoing various degrees of acculturation due to exogenous 
influences. 

Indigenous people today have consolidated four indigenous organiza- 
tions: Organizacion Indigena Gonawindua Tairona for the Kogis, Con- 
feredacion Indigena Tairona for the Arhuacos, Organizacion Indigena 
Yugumayum Bunkwanrrua Tairona for the Wiwas, and Organizacion Indi- 
gena Kankuamo for the Kankuamos. These organizations are the gover- 
nance mechanism by which indigenous people interact with the central and 
local governments as well as external affairs. The leaders or Cabildos of 
these organizations keep permanent and close contact with the Mamos or 
priests: they form the traditional and higher rank leaders of the indigenous 
nations that speak very little Spanish and keep their traditional languages. 
They are working on the development of mechanisms that will permit them 
to gain still further control of their territories. 


THE ‘LAW OF THE MOTHER’ AND CONSERVATION 


Since pre-Hispanic times, the indigenous peoples of the Sierra Nevada have 
possessed a worldview, social organization, and living pattern that revolve 
around the management and conservation of this unique environment, 
which they conceive as the heart of the world. They have handled their ter- 
ritory in an ancestral way through cultural work that is based on a series 
of recognition and monitoring journeys as well as different kinds of offer- 
ings conducted by the Mamos in specific areas called Sacred Sites. They 
have towns (pueblos) of social and ceremonial character, and each family 
can have dwellings in different climate zones so they can profit from the 
enormous diversity of products in their surroundings (Rodriguez-Navarro 
2000). 

Despite speaking different languages, the four groups share a system of 
beliefs and traditions in relation to the management and conservation of 
the environment in which they live, which is considered as the heart of the 
world and governed under the Law of the Mother. This complex code of 
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rules that regulates human behavior in harmony with their environment is 
recognized and respected by all the population. The strict observance of this 
code of knowledge by indigenous society has enabled the native population 
to survive and remain self-sufficient over the course of centuries. However, 
this notable example of harmony between humans and their environment 
is beginning to fade due to outside intervention and the loss of fertile lands, 
some that is now in the hands of drug traffickers, rich banana and oil palm 
growers (organized for international trade in the globalized economy), and 
the guerrillas and paramilitary. 


The Role of Lineage 


Lineage plays an important role in the complex, hierarchical indigenous soci- 
ety. The real decision making power over personal and community affairs 
lies in the hands of Mamos! who plan the farming calendar and distribute 
lands and crops according to lineage. They are responsible for the delicate 
balance between man and nature. This balance does not only encompass 
basic resources such as water, forests or crops but extends to the moral and 
spiritual balance of individual community members. Kogi society, for exam- 
ple, is strictly hierarchical. At the top we find the Mamos, whose education 
is one of the most striking features of their society (Murillo-Sencial 1997). 

Ideally, future Mamos are chosen by divination and trained from birth. 
The training lasts eighteen years and takes place in special temples in the 
Sierra. Their simple but profound training prepares them for their basic task 
of preserving the universe. During this time, the oros, or trainee priests, 
are deprived of daylight as much as possible. Training is split into two peri- 
ods of nine years, with puberty in between, at which point either the moro 
or his teacher can decide to discontinue the process. It used to be the case 
that girls would be educated too, but within the last three or four genera- 
tions, this seems to have lapsed; only some girls are given a basic education 
‘in the manner of the ancients’. 

When they return to society as Mamos at around the age of twenty, they 
may be trained to lead the community in moral and spiritual ways, but they 
lack all practical knowledge. Practical matters are left to the Comisario or 
the Mayor, who works together with the Mama. Cabos are assistants to 
the Mamos and the Comisarios and have less authority. Mayores is a term 
given to elder men of good reputation whose status gives them authority 
over their peers and the younger generation. The very close contact that 
these Mamos and stewards (Mayores, Cabos, and Comisarios) have with 
nature and natural phenomena gives them a clear sense of the cycles that 
they have to maintain. To that end, they have established distinct systems of 
knowledge, innovation, and practices relating to the uses and management 
of biological diversity on these lands and environments as a result of a very 
complex system of offerings (pagamentos) through which each of the per- 
sons of the community acts as a steward of sacred territory. 
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Traditional management schemes often include sanctions on those who 
break the community rules: this underscores the importance of allowing 
the traditional social structures themselves. Unfortunately, some indigenous 
(but increasingly less traditional) groups are more than willing to resurrect 
their rights to resources, but less keen on balancing these rights with the 
requisite responsibilities. The result is that sustainability remains a distant 
dream. 


THE BLACK LINE 


According to local indigenous accounts of the earth’s creation, the area 
around the Sierra was a circular territory with high mountains at its cen- 
ter and a border, called the ‘black line’, extending to the ocean where the 
water cycle ends. This territory is the center of the world and home to the 
Mother’s children who live off her and care for her water sources, lands, 
and sacred sites. Appreciation of the philosophical depth of the indigenous 
understanding of the natural world has not been widely held, but negative 
attitudes towards indigenous knowledge are changing. Currently there is 
better appreciation for the effectiveness of indigenous resource management 
systems by conservationists and even some scientists. 

Landscapes are not only shaped and modified by human activity but also 
symbolically brought into the sphere of human communication by stories, 
songs, proverbs, and legends that encode and carry human relationships 
with the environment. People who do not speak their mother tongue have 
no access to traditional knowledge and are bound to become excluded from 
vital information about subsistence, health, and sustainable use of natural 
resources (Mayr et al. 1995). 

Sacred sites, ranked in the territory as more important than others, are 
scattered in the Traditional Territory and are connected to one another 
through the black line, the virtual line that connects the sacred sites of the 
lower parts of the Sierra with others in the middle and higher parts. Accord- 
ing to tradition, a number of these sacred sites are outside the indigenous 
reserves in the so-called expanding zones on the lower parts of the Sierra 
within which are the limits of the traditional territory. The role of sacred 
sites is basic to recovery of the spirituality of the territory. Sacred sites also 
provide a way to establish a set of rules and regulations about the manage- 
ment and preservation of these areas that are connected with the belief sys- 
tems of the indigenous population. 

The black line is an indigenous term that has given rise to multiple 
interpretations. It has even been said that it refers to the paved road that 
surrounds the Sierra in many parts, connecting the three departments La 
Guajira, Cesar, and Magdalena with jurisdictions in the Sierra Nevada. 
Nothing can be further from reality. In a general meeting celebrated in 
Bunkuwageka in July 1994, the traditional authorities divulged the sacred 
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points that constitute the black line, which in their own beliefs and concepts 
comprise their territory: 


L. 


2. 
3. 


10. 


itl 


12. 


13: 


14. 


15; 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Ai, 


22. 


Kas’simuratu. Convent in Plaza Alfonso Lopez of Valledupar, Cesar. 
Place of Offerings ‘Yuwangawi’. 

Kickiaku. Bridge over Salguero from Cesar river. Door of illness. 
Karakui. Up Cesar river to Guacoche. Door of the illness of the left. 
BunkwaNariwa. Up river to Badillo. Where offerings are made for 
illness in general. 

BunkwaNariwa. From Badillo in direction of los Aticos. Mothers of 
animals and water. 

Imakamuke. From los Aticos in direction of San Juan del Cesar. 
Mother of air, water, lightning, and thunder. 

Jwiamuke. From San Juan del Cesar to Fonseca. Mother of hurri- 
canes and storms. 

Seamuke. From Fonseca to Barrancas. Offerings for illness. 
Kukuzha. From Barrancas to Hatonuevo. Offerings for any animal 
or person. 

Unkweka. From Hatonuevo to Cuestecita. Offerings for the sap of 
trees. 

Java Shikaka. From Cuestecita, in the direction of Riohacha, as far 
as the mouth of Rancheria river in the ocean. 

JaxzakaLuwen. From Riohacha to Camarones. Place to collect 
stones for a successful marriage. 

Alaneia. From Camarones to Punta de los Remedios. Mother of the 
sun. 

Zenisha. From Punta de los Remedios to Dibulla. Mother of the 
food produced in la Sierra; interchange of sea materials for offerings. 
Mama Lujwa. From Dibulla to Mingueo, as far as the mouth of 
Cafias river. Mother of large pots (tinajas), potter. 

Jukulwa. From the mouth of Cafias river to the mouth of Ancho 
river. Mother of the animals; there are three lagoons for offerings for 
illness. 

Jwazeshikaka. From the mouth of Ancho river to Jwazeshikaka hill, 
just to the mouth of Palomino river. Mother of the stone beads. 
Java KumekunShikaka. From Jwazeshikaka hill to the mouth of 
Palomino river. Mother of all the flowers. 

JateMixtendweLwen. From the mouth of Palomino river to Jate- 
MixtendweLwen hill. Mother of the dances. 

From JateMixtendweLwen hill to the mouth of Don Diego river, 
Java Mitasma. Mother of the pigeons. 

Java Mutanni. From the mouth of Buritaca river to the mouth of 
Guachaca river. Mother of all the four-legged animals. 
JateTelugama. From Guachaca river to Tayrona Nacional Park. 
Mother of gold. 
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23. Java Nakumake. From Tayrona Nacional Park to Chengue. Mother 
of the salt. 

24. Java Julekun. From Tayrona Nacional Park as far as Taganga. 
Mother of Zirichu. 

25. Java Nekun. From Taganga to Santa Marta in the docks. Mother of 
all spiritual authorities. 

26. Java Sifiigala. From Santa Marta to Ciénaga. Mother of Sokununego. 

27. Java Ninawi. From Ciénaga to the mouth of Frio river. Mother of 
the lions. 

28. Java WaskafiShikaka. From the mouth of Frio river to the mouth of 
Sevilla river. 

29. Java Katakaiwman. From Sevilla river to the mouth of Tucurinca 
river. Mother of everything that exists in the world. 

30. Kwarewmun. From Tucurinca to town of Aracataca. Mother of the 
clay. 

31. Seynewmun. From Aracataca to Fundacion. Mother of the mortuary 
of all beings. 

32. Mama Neyumun. From Fundacion to Ariguani river. Mother of 
earth. 

33. Ugeka. From Ariguani river to El Copey. Offering to avoid war. 

34. Miakun. From El Copey to Bosconia (Camperucho). Mother of 
fertility. 

35. Kiiriwa. From Bosconia to Caracoli. Door where wild animals are 
controlled. 

36. Gunkanu. From Caracoli to Mariangola. Offerings for the spiritual 
pathways. 

37. Gwi‘kanu. From Mariangola to Aguas Blancas. Offerings to control 
illness. 

38. Ka’aka. From Aguas Blancas to Valencia de Jesus. Offering site to 
control death. 

39. From Valencia de Jestis to Valledupar. The starting point. 


These thirty-nine references agreed by the four indigenous groups delimit 
the Sierra’s indigenous territory. They form the main points that can be 
identified as the region of the Sierra. The need to perpetually make offerings 
in these sites warrants the integrity of the Sierra’s ecosystem as a whole. This 
territory is seen as a body, the mother’s body that has to be protected and 
nurtured (Figure 17.2). 

Some of these sites have Cansamarias—thinking, teaching and ceremo- 
nial houses—in which the Mamos perform these and other works by mak- 
ing offerings (‘cultural work’). In this way, the maintenance of territory and 
culture and the flow of spiritual forces between those sites and the center 
of the Sierra are ensured. Underpinning this is the way people believe that 
sacred sites are the origins of all elements of nature, as well as a number of 
other events that govern life including disease, exercise of authority, food, 
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Figure 17.2. Sacred Sites of the Black Line and Villages of the Cultural and Envi- 
ronmental Belt (Fundacion Pro-Sierra Nevada). 


fertility, animals, and the existence of objects or events of their own culture. 
However, for several years, the growing dispute over territory between the 
guerrillas and paramilitary groups in the lower and middle parts of the Sierra 
has profoundly affected ancestral culture. As a result there has been fractur- 
ing of traditional cultural practices commonly used to maintain ecological 
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balance. Examples can be seen in the system of agricultural production and 
its respective exchange between different ecosystems, or in the management 
of holy sites (Reichel-Dolmatoff 1980). 

Today, many of these sites are not in the possession of indigenous people, 
and access has been restricted, if not banned. This has resulted in the dis- 
placement of the population to lower places of the Sierra where contact with 
Western culture is stronger. This situation has resulted in weakening cus- 
toms and ancestral leadership, with younger generations increasingly losing 
knowledge and appreciation of their culture. 

Respectful agricultural rituals play a prominent role in indigenous reli- 
gion and practices. Planting and herding follow varied ritual rules, timed 
according to astronomically determined seasons. In this way, the ritual cal- 
endar corresponds to the agricultural cycle. It is believed that all native food 
plants have their fathers and mothers, and crop fertility has to be insured by 
offerings to these spiritual beings. Soil types are ritually named, as are the 
categories of rains, winds, and lagoons, along with the cardinal points with 
which they are associated. 

This type of traditional ecological knowledge is based on observations 
and experience, evaluated in light of what has been learned from the elders. 
The indigenous people of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta have relied on 
this detailed knowledge for their survival and have literally staked their lives 
on its accuracy and repeatability. It is a ritual cycle that is reflected in their 
system of offerings. Such knowledge is an important source of informa- 
tion and understanding for anyone who is interested in the natural world, 
the place of people in the landscape, and the spiritual significance that is 
immersed in the sacred geography of their territory (Reichel-Dolmatoff 
1950). It is also a crucial source of information for those interested in sus- 
tainability and conservation. 

While the scientific perspective is often different from the traditional per- 
spective, both have a great deal to offer each other. Consequently, collabo- 
ration between the two perspectives is the best way of helping achieve a 
better common understanding of nature and our place in it as a species (Ver- 
schuuren et al. 2010). However, in great part due to centuries of unending 
violence, it remains difficult to create an atmosphere of confidence with the 
indigenous people of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. This lack of trust 
impedes our ability to understand their systems of knowledge and beliefs. 
Such understanding can only be achieved by means of maintaining continu- 
ous contact with traditional indigenous authorities. 


Challenges 


Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta is one of the most distinctive, diverse, and 
threatened areas in South America. During the last fifty years, the Sierra 
Nevada has suffered from degradation and deforestation posing a threat 
to the approximately 2.5 million people who rely on its watersheds for 
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survival, the numbers of species of this ecosystem, and the future of its tra- 
ditional indigenous cultures. At present, only 18 percent of the original for- 
est remains and two of the thirty-five rivers have dried up. Fragmentation 
of forests is threatening the extensive biodiversity and heterogeneity of the 
ecosystems of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. 

Today, large mining industries, coal harbors, and industrial and agro- 
industrial plantations, as well as population growth, threaten the integrity 
of this cultural landscape and its cultural and biological diversity. Unlike 
today, in the remote past human actions were trivial when set against the 
dominant processes of nature. Weak governments, collective rights to the 
territories and natural resources, and government-imposed areas of protec- 
tion all contribute to such pressures and add to the threats faced both by the 
indigenous groups and the ecological system of the Sierra Nevada. In order 
to address the urgent need to understand and conserve cultural landscapes, 
it is important to recognize the tangible and intangible values of these sites 
and to take appropriate steps to conserve them. Recovery of these territories 
by indigenous people is a critical factor in future protection of this cultural 
landscape. 


SOME PROGRESS, BUT SERIOUS CHALLENGES REMAIN: 
LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


The change of the constitution (in 1991) has given indigenous people auton- 
omy in their landscape management, increased recognition of the value of 
indigenous knowledge and landscape management, and recovered their 
access to some of the forests and sacred lands. In addition, construction of 
new indigenous villages in the indigenous reservation borders of the Cultural 
and Environmental Belt has increased their presence in the Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta. The indigenous people are now working with national envi- 
ronmental authorities to reach an agreement that would permit them to 
enlarge their Reservation and establish a Conservation Fund, which will 
aim to conserve or restore 70 percent of the area and allow for their cultural 
maintenance of 30 percent of the area to be used for their subsistence. These 
strategies are helping to preserve this cultural landscape although there are 
still threats from loss of access to some of the culturally important places 
and continuing displacement of the population to lower parts of the Sierra, 
where contact with Western culture is stronger and tends to result in various 
degrees of acculturation. 

The ability of indigenous societies to exercise self-governance and inde- 
pendence is of crucial importance, especially because the national parks in 
which their territories lie are parks only on paper and are not actually areas 
that are environmentally protected and preserved. It is worth noting, never- 
theless, that the Ministry of Environment and the Special Administrative Unit 
of National Natural Parks consider the ancestral traditional management of 
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the indigenous groups of the Sierra Nevada to be a conservation tool that 
guarantees the heterogeneity of the ecosystem and maintenance of its bio- 
diversity. Today these institutions are trying to forge agreements to build 
adequate governance mechanisms that will ensure indigenous autonomy. 
For example, Indigenous groups of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta have a 
Consejo Territorial de Cabildos (CTC) that gathers all indigenous groups of 
the Sierra. The CTC is in the process of negotiating indigenous governance 
of traditional territories, including the management of Protected Areas. 

The Indigenous Organization Gonawindua Tairona has been invited to 
be an Honorary Member of Indigenous Peoples and Community Conserved 
Areas (ICCAs). This demonstrates how traditional governance systems can 
make and implement decisions that result in the conservation of nature and 
natural resources. Today, however, such traditional governance systems face 
a variety of external and internal threats when dealing with the environmen- 
tal authorities and protected areas. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The spiritual significance of the cultural landscapes fashioned by the indig- 
enous peoples of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta is being destroyed, and 
if it is not preserved, it may be lost to us forever. Only through a better 
understanding of natural processes and cycles and increased awareness of 
the detrimental effect that ‘toys’ (as the indigenous groups call today’s tech- 
nological devices) have on the environment, can we aspire to recover the 
meaning of our territories and the sense they give to life. 

The time has come for our industrialized and secularized society to learn 
from these indigenous societies, incorporate their moral values, and envelop 
an ecological understanding in social action and economic behavior. This 
knowledge can contribute innovations that must form part of a new mode 
of life that postmodern humans will need to develop if we are going to have 
any chance to effectively protect the basic resources that assure the survival 
of life on the planet. 


NOTE 


1. ‘Mama’ is the name given to priests and they use ‘Mamos’ as the plural. 
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18 Climate Change Challenges 
and Cultural Landscape 
Viability 


Robert Z. Melnick 


INTRODUCTION 


The challenges inherent in global climate change span the continuum of 
diametrically opposed knowns and unknowns (National Research Council 
2012). These challenges are both disconcertedly understood and incompre- 
hensible at the same time. While cultural resources in general (e.g. historic 
structures and archaeological sites) face serious threats from the impacts of 
climate change, cultural landscapes are presented with different and, in some 
cases, even more problematic issues within a number of broad categories. 

The challenges to long-term cultural landscape viability derive from many 
arenas, including political will, economic conditions, landscape identifica- 
tion, diversity of significance guidelines, and often ill-defined policy, man- 
agement, and protection frameworks. The effects of global climate change 
present perhaps the greatest, and least controllable, challenge to long-term 
resiliency and viability of significant cultural landscapes across international 
borders. This chapter addresses some of those challenges and explores efforts 
under way to address these with links to the examples described in the other 
chapters in this section with a focus on common global issues and particular 
local concerns. It concludes with a set of suggestions and recommendations. 

Perhaps the greatest set of issues to arise in this discussion focuses on the 
national, regional, and local capacities to respond to anticipated and unan- 
ticipated climate change threats (Karl et al. 2009) and impacts with respect 
to both the cultural processes that developed and sustain each cultural land- 
scape and the physical evidences of those processes. It is clear from the 
international examples in other chapters in this section that contemporary 
cultural processes and traditions are often as important as the character- 
defining landscape characteristics. Supporting the processes and systems 
that created and maintain the physical landscape is an essential component 
in the effort to protect these places. 

Equally important, a significant cultural landscape is a product of the inter- 
section of natural and cultural processes, and must be viewed not only through 
its cultural lens (Sauer 1925). This is especially important when considering 
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the impacts of climate change on cultural landscape viability. The specific 
citations in this chapter reflect the examples presented by the other authors in 
this section, but also present other occurrences, from Florida (USA) and the 
Yukon (Canada). In these cases and others the dynamic natural systems have 
a major impact on the dynamic cultural systems. The two systems—natural 
and cultural—cannot be viewed as opposite poles, but rather as a tightly inte- 
grated continuum. They are, by definition, woven together. 

Additionally, a significant aspect of this discussion addresses the human 
response to disaster and the extent to which climate change has the makings 
of a disaster and is viewed as a disaster. As we consider the many ways in 
which climate change can impact cultural landscapes, whether it is gradual 
or sudden, our response to these events may be as important as the events 
themselves. Potential responses are explored at the end of this chapter. 

There are a number of key intersecting perspectives through which to 
identify, analyze, and respond to these issues. As products of both natu- 
ral and human systems, cultural landscapes should be considered across 
this continuum. The natural systems, whether we view them as a broad or 
nurturing context, are a fundamental and integral component of a cultural 
landscape. This may be true for all cultural resources but landscapes are par- 
ticularly responsive to variations in natural systems. In light of impending 
and current climate change impacts, these cultural resources may be affected 
first and most dramatically. Herschel Island, in the Canadian Yukon Terri- 
tory, discussed later, is an excellent example of a cultural landscape severely 
threatened by the changing global climate patterns, especially rising tem- 
peratures and the subsequent elevating sea levels (Burn et al. 2009; Saxberg 
1993). 

Linked to this understanding is the recognition that cultural landscapes, 
as dynamic heritage resources, are both physical constructs and the pro- 
cesses that developed those constructs. In many cases, the protection of 
these processes, or cultural traditions, is essential for the conservation of the 
cultural landscape. This raises an important issue regarding cultural land- 
scapes that are still inhabited and used in traditional or semi-traditional 
ways, as compared to those significant cultural landscapes that are remnants 
of their historic period. 

While all landscapes are dynamic, the landscape that is still inhabited 
may continue to grow and change in response to ongoing cultural traditions 
that may also be dynamic. Understanding and acceptance of that degree 
of change is a challenge to conservation approaches that are often based 
primarily on resource stabilization. With that in mind, there are a number 
of key points that serve as the foundation for this chapter. Clearly, cul- 
tural landscapes are products of both natural and human systems. It is not 
possible to understand or conserve a significant cultural landscape without 
also understanding the natural systems within which it developed and exists 
(Parker and King 1990). 

In order to address issues in cultural landscapes it is necessary to under- 
stand both the cultural processes and the products of those traditions. This 
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may seem obvious, but too often the approach to landscape conservation 
is too closely associated with an architectural or archaeological model that 
regularly emphasizes particular or narrow views of the resource. 


THREE ESSENTIAL IDEAS 


° Climate change is a global phenomenon, but it can be experienced 
differently at individual locales, depending upon many factors, such 
as elevation, landform structure, and predominant weather patterns. 
Recent reports from the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC 2013), while sounding the alarm regarding global issues, also 
recognizes that climate change is not felt equally in all locations. The 
importance of this is stressed in the discussion of appropriate responses 
to the impact of this change on cultural landscapes. 

e Response to climate change can assume a scientific, cultural, or politi- 
cal perspective, or a combination of any of these. In many parts of the 
world, and certainly in the United States, climate change accentuated 
by human activity is not a universally accepted truth. There are many 
reasons for this denial, but the longitudinal scientific evidence is clear, 
if sometimes difficult to understand and comprehend. Certain impacts 
of climate change may be gradual over time, so that they are not per- 
ceived within a single generation. This makes the conservation of cul- 
tural landscapes exceedingly difficult, as described by Marion Shoard 
in her excellent writings (Shoard 1981). 

e Finally, landscape viability, as a concept, is fraught with the opportunity 
for differing interpretations and meanings. As sustainability, as an idea, 
has taken on a life of its own in the conservation community, viability 
can be defined as the strength and capacity of the cultural landscape 
to exhibit a few key attributes. These include the landscape’s ability to 
display its history and cultural roots and origins, but also its ability 
to continue to be dynamic. Other chapters in this section of the book 
describe and explain examples of the ability of a cultural landscape, in 
the age of climate change, to continue to be about both the past and the 
future. This is important, in that the landscape then exhibits and cel- 
ebrates both its ties to the past and its continued importance in the life 
of individuals, a community, or a society. Viability, then, is about the life 
of the cultural landscape, and the capacity of that landscape to continue 
to support the life of the culture that created it (Karl et al. 2009). 


RELEVANT TERMS 


There are a number of terms used in cultural landscape conservation and cli- 
mate change science that bear particular relevance to this discussion. These 
terms are used throughout this chapter, as well as others in this volume, and 
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in the literature generally (UNESCO 2013: paras. 79-95; Millar et al. 2007; 
Karl et al. 2009). 


e Authenticity: The ability to understand the value attributed to the heri- 
tage resource as expressed through a variety of attributes, including 
form and design; materials and substance; use and function; traditions, 
techniques and management systems; location and setting; language 
and other forms of intangible heritage; spirit and feeling; and other 
internal and external factors (UNESCO 2013: para. 80). 

Integrity: The measure of the wholeness and intactness of the natural 
and/or cultural heritage and its attributes (UNESCO 2013: para. 88). 
Resilience: The capacity of a cultural landscape not only to accom- 
modate gradual changes related to climate but also to return toward 
a prior condition after a disturbance either naturally or with manage- 
ment assistance (Millar et al. 2007:2147). 

e Adaptation: Management actions that assist cultural landscapes to 
accommodate changes (Millar et al. 2007:2146). 

Mitigation: Management actions that reduce the causes of stress on a 
cultural landscape (Millar et al. 2007:2146). 

Viability: The capacity of a cultural landscape to survive and thrive, 
especially under the particular environmental conditions of climate 
change (Karl et al. 2009:132, 148). 


BACKGROUND 


While climate is recognized internationally as a major threat to global eco- 
systems, quality of life, and even human survival, there has been relatively 
limited attention to its impacts on cultural resources, and even less on the 
relationship between climate change and significant cultural landscape 
viability. This is not to say that the impact of climate change on cultural 
resources goes unrecognized; quite the opposite. However, the work and 
attention of a number of organizations is especially noteworthy in this con- 
text, although there may be others as well. 

English Heritage, through a variety of publications, has been in the inter- 
national forefront in recognizing the impacts of climate change on cultural 
resources, including cultural landscapes. Most notably, beginning in 2006, 
English Heritage released Climate Change and the Historic Environment, a 
brief report that sets forth proposed policy for responses to climate change 
impacts on heritage resources. Although cultural landscape per se is not 
highlighted, this report and its subsequent edited versions establish the basic 
scope and parameters for these issues. 

English Heritage recognizes a number of direct impacts of climate change 
on historic environments, including, in English Heritage terms, historic! 
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landscapes, such as rising sea levels and possible increase in storminess; 
increased extremes of rainfall and drought; more frequent intense rainfall; 
changes in hydrology; changes in vegetation patterns; a warming climate 
that affects the ability to conserve historic tree plantings; changes in the dis- 
tribution of pests; and possible increases in the frequency and geographical 
range of extreme weather. 

These are all important issues that reinforce the complexities and compli- 
cations of both understanding and responding to climate change. In this and 
in previous reports, English Heritage also tackles the very thorny question 
of uncertainty, stating ‘while the science of climate change is reliable and 
the broad direction of change is clear, we do not know precisely when or 
where particular impacts will occur’ (English Heritage 2012:13). Among all 
the issues associated with climate change, uncertainty is perhaps the most 
difficult to address, for scientists, conservationists, site managers, and others 
interested in cultural landscapes. 

Conservation efforts are often based on a level of certainty, knowing 
what is wanted and understanding how to achieve goals. In the era of cli- 
mate change, however, goals may not be so clear to determine or so read- 
ily achievable. It may mean, for example, reconsidering what is meant by 
authenticity or integrity. A difficult task for cultural landscapes in the best 
of times, this may now prove intolerable as we face the growing challenges 
of landscape adaptation, reliance, and viability. 

The UNESCO World Heritage Centre (WHC), based in Paris, has been 
active in its attention to climate change, although less so as regards cultural 
landscapes. The report from the World Heritage Committee, The Impacts 
of Climate Change on World Heritage Properties, and its appendix Predict- 
ing and Managing the Effects of Climate Change on World Heritage, are 
especially useful in a broad discussion of a variety of scientific issues, includ- 
ing implications for cultural resources and potential responses (UNESCO 
2006). Most importantly, this report provides a range of actions, from the 
broad to the immediate, that can be taken in the interest of conserving cul- 
tural resources. Most of these would also be applicable to cultural land- 
scapes, which are minimally included, but not forgotten, in this report. 

Briefly, these actions include: designing management plans to include 
the impacts of climate change; determining the level of action (site, local, 
landscape, state, regional or thematic, global) and networking with oth- 
ers; research; information management and communication; vulnerability 
assessment; monitoring; adaptation; mitigation; monitoring and adaptive 
management; and risk preparedness. 

The report also explicitly addresses the need for the development of coor- 
dinated response to climate change: ‘It is critical to the development of a 
coherent Climate Change Strategy that problems, solutions, examples and 
best practices are developed through a common process for both cultural 
heritage and natural heritage sites inscribed on the World Heritage List’ 
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(UNESCO 2006:55). This last point is critically important as all too often 
in many countries natural and cultural resources have been artificially sepa- 
rated from each other (Ahmad 2013). 

Beginning in 2002 the Centre for Sustainable Heritage, University Col- 
lege London was commissioned by English Heritage to undertake a study 
on climate change and the historic environment, including archaeology, his- 
toric buildings, parks, and gardens. The material in Climate Change and the 
Historic Environment (Cassar 2005) is applicable to the issues of climate 
change and cultural landscape viability most notably, in a similar fashion to 
the UNESCO report previously referenced, in the citation of a number of 
key actions and issues to be addressed. These include: determining heritage 
susceptibility to climate change; determining vulnerability; implications for 
policy; and gaps in information and research. The information gaps include 
the need to conduct research in a transboundary mode, as climate change 
does not recognize political limitations; the need to develop both short-term 
and medium-term action plans; the continuing need for monitoring, assess- 
ment and prediction; and the urgency of disaster preparedness. 

This report explicitly identifies a number of research agendas that will 
need to be undertaken, many of which apply to cultural landscapes (Cassar 
2005:65-67). These are: climate change modeling and monitoring geared to 
the historic environment; predicting ground subsidence and heave caused 
by extreme weather; understanding damage mechanisms and remediation 
caused by extreme weather; understanding the effect of wind-driven rain at 
a local level leading to severe damp penetration; understanding the effect of 
wind-driven dust and pollutants at a local level; understanding the effect of 
new pest migration and infestations, for example termites; understanding 
water resistance of building materials and techniques; assessment of avail- 
ability of renewable materials stocks and development of old technologies 
such as lime technology; environmental performance of the historic fabric 
under extreme weather; and the interface between fragile materials and con- 
struction including the notion of robust detailing in the historic environment. 

This work highlights the complexity of the subject. Further, it reinforces 
the understanding that research, vulnerability assessments, and mitiga- 
tion plans for cultural resources, including cultural landscapes, should be 
addressed at the specific landscape or site level. 


US NATIONAL PARK SERVICE CLIMATE CHANGE ACTIVITIES 


In the US, the National Park Service (NPS), in its role as manager and pro- 
tector of the national parks and as the lead federal agency for conserva- 
tion efforts nationally, has established climate change guidelines through 
its Climate Change Response Strategy (NPS 2010). As is well known, NPS 
was established ‘.. . to promote and regulate the use of the . . . national 
parks . . . which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the natural and 
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historic objects and the wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment of 
the same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations’ (NPS 1916:1). With this mandate 
in mind, NPS has set out to recognize and respond to the impacts of climate 
change through four basic activities: science, adaptation, mitigation, and 
communication. Importantly, this multipronged yet broad approach recog- 
nizes that climate change is not universally understood and that it affects 
various regions and resources differently. 


e Science: Conduct scientific research and vulnerability assessments nec- 
essary to support NPS adaptation, mitigation, and communication 
efforts. Collaborate with scientific agencies and institutions to meet 
the specific needs of management as it confronts the challenges of cli- 
mate change. Learn from and apply the best available climate change 
science. 

¢ Mitigation: Reduce the carbon footprint of the NPS. Promote energy- 
efficient practices such as alternative transportation. Enhance carbon 
sequestration as one of many ecosystem services. Integrate mitigation 
into all business practices, planning, and the NPS culture. 

e Adaptation: Develop the adaptive capacity for managing natural and 
cultural resources and infrastructure under a changing climate. Inven- 
tory resources at risk and conduct vulnerability assessments. Prioritize 
and implement actions, and monitor the results. Explore scenarios, 
associated risks, and possible management options. Integrate climate 
change impacts into facilities management. 

© Communication: Provide effective communication about climate change 
and impacts to the public. Train park staff and managers in the science 
of climate change and decision tools for coping with change. Lead by 
example. 


In addition, the NPS has made a special effort to identify and evaluate the 
potential impact of climate change on cultural resources through a hand- 
book of case studies (Smith 2011). Although this is a preliminary effort, it 
reveals a breadth and depth of analysis that will be needed if we are to be 
successful in maintaining the viability of cultural landscapes. For example, 
this handbook includes a variety of cultural resources (historic structures, 
archaeological resources, ethnographic resources, and cultural landscapes) 
as well as a range of ecosystems within the US National Park System (e.g., 
Gulf Coast, Eastern Woodlands, Pacific Coast). The strength of the analysis 
lies in the explicit recognition that there are different resource types in dif- 
ferent eco-regions and that they will not all be impacted in the same way by 
climate change. Although this is an early effort, the NPS handbook clearly 
establishes the need to think beyond the usual political and bureaucratic 
boundaries of the park holdings and to recognize cultural landscapes as an 
integral resource type (Smith 2011). 
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Notably, this handbook recognizes that there are a number of types of 
environmental changes that will affect all cultural resources, including cul- 
tural landscapes: temperature, water/storm cycles, development, vegeta- 
tion, invasive species, and fire occurrence. While this is not a new list from 
a scientific perspective it is intended to be used by resource planners and 
managers. 


CLIMATE CHANGE AS DISASTER 


Climate change as an evolving disaster is most often considered within 
the realm of global systems, such as rising sea levels, divergent storm pat- 
terns, radical temperature fluctuations, and the impacts of these dynamic 
systems on such indicators as vegetative growth, flood prone lands, pest 
disturbances, and glacier degradation. However, climate change can also be 
considered as a pending disaster within the cultural landscape sphere (see 
Mitchell, this volume). 

While disaster, as an occurrence, may most often be thought of as sud- 
den, unexpected, and drastic, we can also view disaster, in the context of 
cultural resources, as gradual, impending, and nonreversible. Perhaps it is 
the nonreversible aspect of disaster that strikes to the core of this issue. As 
conservationists have sought for generations to protect significant heritage 
resources and, to the extent possible, arrest resource degradation, disas- 
ters have most often been viewed as one-time events, such as earthquakes, 
tidal waves, and hurricanes. Consider, for example, the northern Italian 
earthquake of May 2012 which resulted in many deaths and the destruc- 
tion of numerous historic buildings. The event received deserved inter- 
national attention, and donations and volunteers came in from around 
the world. The mayor of the municipality of Finale Emilia commented 
‘a thousand years of history disappears just like that’ (Vogt and Kington 
2012). Such a response is not unusual or unwarranted, as the loss of cul- 
tural patrimony can be visibly and readily understood. But what about 
a type of disaster that is not as obvious, as violent, or even as shocking? 
How can we address a disaster that is subtle, may seem gentle, and is much 
more difficult to readily comprehend as it results in smaller changes over 
time? 

A number of international organizations concerned with cultural 
resources have addressed the issue of disaster preparation and response. In 
2010, UNESCO’s World Heritage Centre (UNESCO 2010) released a man- 
ual addressing the hazards and vulnerabilities of cultural resources when 
faced with natural disasters, such as earthquakes and tsunamis. The man- 
ual, as good as it is, focuses on preparation and responses to single events, 
and does not include climate change in this category. Nonetheless, some of 
the lessons and indicators in the manual are relevant to this discussion. 
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The World Bank understands the relationship between risk management 
and cultural resources. Its 2008 working paper on this topic briefly explains 
two basic principles of risk preparedness: the integration of cultural heri- 
tage assets into existing disaster management plans and the use of preven- 
tive approaches that improve or maintain the condition of heritage assets 
to ensure survival of the heritage and its significant messages during and 
after natural disasters. This document goes on to outline basic yet impor- 
tant steps in a management strategy: identify all risks to heritage; assess the 
magnitude of each risk; identify possible mitigation strategies; and evaluate 
the costs and benefits associated with each strategy. 

Although the World Bank brief does not specifically address cultural land- 
scapes, the principles and steps outlined are applicable to these resources as well. 


Two Examples 


Two cultural landscape examples, in dramatically different climates, high- 
light the extent of the issues and potential mitigation strategies. These exam- 
ples were selected to illustrate the range of issues, beyond those discussed in 
other chapters. 

Herschel Island, Yukon, Canada, lies 5 km off the Yukon cost in the 
Beaufort Sea. It was first inhabited a millennium ago by the Thule, ances- 
tors of the present-day Inuit. In the late nineteenth century it was inhabited 
by the first European/American settlers in pursuit of the prized oil of the 
bowhead whale. It subsequently became a hub for commercial whaling in 
the region. The island has many prehistoric sites, as well as historic archaeo- 
logical sites, dating from the late 1800s to the first third of the twentieth 
century. It was designated a National Historic Site of Canada in 1972. 

The cultural landscape of Herschel Island is threatened by many of the 
known impacts of climate change, including rising sea levels, eroding coast- 
lines, and melting permafrost. This is consistent with the rise in annual tem- 
perature in the western Canadian Arctic region and Alaska. For example, 
sea levels in the region have risen 10-20 cm in the past century, warmer 
temperatures have led to the disappearance of sea ice, and increasingly vio- 
lent late summer and fall storms batter the island. Some of the historic 
buildings on the island have been moved from their original locations, and 
there is legitimate and reasonable concern that in the coming years much 
of the cultural heritage of Herschel Island will be inundated by rising sea 
levels. 

In this case, beyond a careful and accurate recording of this cultural 
landscape for archival purposes, there is probably little that can be done to 
increase its viability. 

Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortugas National Park, Florida, USA, is an island in 
the midst of the Gulf of Mexico, approximately 113 km (70 mi.) west of Key 
West, Florida. The 100 sq. mi. park is mostly open water with seven small 
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islands. Accessible only by boat or seaplane, the park is known the world 
over as the home of magnificent Fort Jefferson, picturesque blue waters, 
superlative coral reefs, and marine life, and the vast assortment of bird life 
that frequent the area. 

Fort Jefferson, the main cultural resource at Dry Tortugas, is a Civil War- 
era fort, constructed by the North. Following the assassination of President 
Lincoln, the fort became the prison home of Dr. Samuel Mudd, who was 
convicted of assisting the injured John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin. In 
terms of its cultural landscape issues, the fort is faced with a major problem 
in that it sits at sea level. There is no naturally occurring freshwater on the 
island, although there is a cistern that catches rainwater. Additionally any 
rise in sea level will result in inundation of the fort and its interior land- 
scape. As a unit of the NPS, Fort Jefferson is open to visitors, but on a lim- 
ited basis. It is severely threatened by increased salinity and rising seawater 
and the subsequent loss of character-defining vegetation, including trees, 
shrubs, and grasses, as well as soil subsidence due to seawater inundation 
that could threaten the stability of the entire fort. 

There are a number of mitigation options for Fort Jefferson, but all of 
them will require significant funding and personnel priorities. For example, 
NPS could choose to increase the height of the historic sea wall that sur- 
rounds the fort, thereby delaying the impact of rising sea levels until a better 
solution can be developed. This is a short-term response, but one which 
might alleviate immediate pressure. Additionally, this does not take into 
account the submerged cultural resources, including a number of histori- 
cally significant shipwrecks. Although not yet fully confirmed, there is rea- 
sonable speculation that, as tides change and sea level temperatures rise, 
these wrecks are slowly being dislodged from their historic locations, poten- 
tially resulting in serious damage. 


CHALLENGES 


What, then, are specific challenges to the conservation of significant cul- 
tural landscapes as they are threatened by increasing changes in the global 
and local climate? These challenges need to be addressed for each project, 
as there is no one response that fits all circumstances. Asking the ques- 
tions may be as valuable as answering them. Additionally, as discussed 
above, the response to climate change cannot be considered outside politi- 
cal, economic, bureaucratic, societal, and organizational contexts within 
which the landscape exists. The set of questions below, as originally out- 
lined by Slaton and Sargent, can be applied to most situations (Slaton and 
Sargent 2011). 

How much change is acceptable in a significant cultural landscape threat- 
ened by the impacts of climate change? And what are the thresholds for the 
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amount and degree of change, as we seek to conserve resources in a threat- 
ened environment? The degree of acceptable change in a cultural landscape 
is closely connected to our understanding of authenticity and integrity, as 
well as the differentiation of process and product, and tradition and ele- 
ment, as discussed earlier. When does a cultural landscape lose its viability 
due to changes in its components and structure? This question, as the oth- 
ers, perhaps is best resolved at the individual landscape and site level, and 
requires a careful analysis of that place. 

What are reasonable and sustainable measures for ensuring resource per- 
petuation? As with any conservation effort, there are many issues and val- 
ues that need to be considered. In this case, it is necessary to consider both 
known and unknown elements. These include the rate and degree of climate 
change in a specific eco-region; the costs, in both human and resource terms, 
of engaging in long-term conservation strategies; and other demands for 
limited resources. Climate change response to increased cultural landscape 
viability cannot be addressed in isolation. 

At what point is the loss of resources acceptable? This may be one of the 
most difficult issues to resolve, as it requires the recognition that not all cul- 
tural landscapes can be conserved, especially in the face of climate change 
impacts. At what moment is it best, or at least acceptable, to engage in land- 
scape triage, making the difficult decisions to conserve those cultural land- 
scapes that are either least affected by climate change, or where the creative 
response to climate change would most likely result in the conservation of 
cultural landscape viability in the long term, even with a change to specific 
landscape feature and elements? In many ways, this points to a fundamental 
challenge to conservation standards, and may result in greater emphasis on 
process rather than product. However, if these choices are made, what is the 
cost in the loss of the historical record? Is it ever really acceptable to lose 
resources that help us, whether as individuals or society, to better under- 
stand our past and how we got where we are today? 

How does regular maintenance and replacement affect integrity, authen- 
ticity, and viability? A healthy and robust cultural landscape is regularly 
renewed and refreshed. While this most often may be an incremental pro- 
cess, it can also occur in a more directed and explicit manner. Regular main- 
tenance and replacement of landscape features, such as vegetation, may 
improve resiliency, but also may require a broadening view of authenticity 
and integrity, as well as a long-term vision for the landscape’s continued 
strength and viability. 

What options exist for mitigation and adaptation? Recognizing the immedi- 
ate options for mitigation and adaptation requires a thorough understanding 
of the cultural landscape’s characteristics, the impact of climate change on the 
landscape’s larger eco-region, and the available short- and long-term manage- 
ment options. For example, at Herschel Island, as the permafrost recedes with 
its attendant impact on the pioneer settlement landscape, is it more appropriate 
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to record the site, move the resources, and attempt artificially to support the 
landscape features that were historically supported by the permafrost? 

What about archaeological resources that are in the process of being 
washed away? As integral features in a cultural landscape, archaeological 
resources face particular impacts from climate change. This may be espe- 
cially so in coastal locations, where rising seawaters have the potential to 
fill archaeological sites, thereby damaging and destroying critical resources. 
It is important to consider that many cultural landscape resources may also 
be historic archaeological resources, such as drywells, submerged retaining 
walls, remnant building foundations, or sunken fence posts. These elements 
can be readily damaged by excessive floods and should be considered within 
any research, plan, or action. This is a global issue, and should be addressed, 
when appropriate, in any effort to conserve cultural landscapes. 

What treatments can support resource protection in a significant isolated 
location that is unoccupied most of the time, yet still worth conserving? This 
raises an important question with regard to the differences between conserv- 
ing cultural landscapes that are still vibrant and active, and those that reflect 
the historical record but no longer support an active cultural group. This 
may be the case, for example, in many sites supported by English Heritage, 
the NPS, and other governmental and community organizations. It high- 
lights an important point about the different types of cultural landscapes 
and, although not a topic in this chapter, is an important differentiation 
when considering landscape conservation. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The conservation of cultural landscape viability in the face of climate change 
impacts is a daunting challenge. It forces the questioning of basic conser- 
vation tenets, and the ways in which these landscapes have been valued, 
protected, and developed over time. It requires, as always, the explicit rec- 
ognition that cultural landscapes, like all landscapes, are dynamic in their 
own right and in their own ways. Additionally, the conservation of cultural 
landscape viability requires developing tools for landscape adaptability and 
resilience within the context of local circumstances. Finally it presents us 
with the challenge of uncertainty as a conservation community and the 
legacy of an ethic founded, to a great extent, on a belief in both scientific 
knowledge and human values. How we deal with the uncertainty of climate 
change and its impact on cultural landscapes will test both of these core 
beliefs (English Heritage 2012). 

A very basic lesson of climate change is that, while it is a global event, 
its impacts differ by locale. We know, for example, that at the current time 
certain effects of climate change, such as sea level rise, are being more seri- 
ously felt on areas of the East Coast of the United States than on the West 
Coast. This is somewhat due to the variations in shoreline elevation from 
one coast to the other, and the resultant variations in tidal occurrences and 
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flooding from elevated sea levels (IPCC 1988). The human response to cli- 
mate change impacts on cultural landscape viability requires a long view, 
with an eye towards Marion Shoard’s reminder that landscapes are much 
harder to protect than buildings. With the added layer of climate change 
impacts, this proves to be an even greater challenge. 

It may seem ironic from the perspective of climate change that one of 
the basic tenets of cultural landscape study is that they evolve through time 
in response to changing human values. Landscape modifications brought 
about by climate change will certainly challenge human values in the future. 


NOTE 


1. English Heritage refers to ‘historic landscapes’. For the sake of clarity and 
uniformity, they are referred to as ‘cultural landscapes’ in this chapter. 
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Sustaining Andean Cultural 
Landscapes amidst Environmental 
Change 


Fausto O. Sarmiento and Xavier Viteri 


INTRODUCTION: MOVING NATURE-CULTURE BOUNDARIES 


Cultural landscape conservation is now promoted by academics and prac- 
titioners as a type of middle-ground approach to the dichotomy between 
the conservation of nature and the preservation of culture characteristic of 
the twentieth century (Wallach 2005). In previous eras, the establishment of 
game reserves and royal gardens of Chinese emperors, the protected wadis 
of Persian kings, the zapovedniks of Russian tsars, or the wildlife sanctuaries 
of national governments of today, the idea of wilderness has been the pri- 
mary target for established nature conservation/preservation areas. In the last 
twenty years, however, there has been substantial debunking of key ecologi- 
cal and geographical paradigms, so as to build counternarratives for stabil- 
ity, equilibrium, diversity, and the pristine (Kalamandeen and Gillson 2007). 
Increasingly, the discourse on biodiversity and species protection has shifted 
towards habitat management, agro-biodiversity conservation, food security, 
and poverty alleviation—and to landscapes where the interaction between 
culture and nature shapes heritage values and conservation strategies. 

Current narratives of conservation represent a collection of heritage- 
related cultural goods and environmental services that are informed by the 
principle of intergenerational equity, which is the basis for sustainability. The 
figurative language of conservation appropriates not only the terminology of 
biology or the natural sciences, but also of the social sciences and humani- 
ties. In fact the postmodern deconstruction of nature/culture has helped 
to introduce term-contestation and idea-reworking as favored methods of 
discourse analysis, for (re)imagining, (re)constructing and (re)formulating 
management principles within a continuum of choices along the spectrum 
of the binary. As Lennon (2006) argues, almost everyone now manages the 
synthetic binary of nature/culture in an integrative fashion. The cultural 
landscape concept has come to terms with the undeniable coexistence of the 
binary of the wild and the constructed and offers a workable middle ground. 
Cultural landscapes that represent this integration are here to stay. 

Clearly, in the new geographies of heritage, where the dynamic topogra- 
phy of sustainability is negotiated, treating points on a map as contextualized 
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spaces is imperative. This situational approach requires that heritage sites 
define a certain essence of place, whereby landscape processes, landscape 
features, and land-use change are interrelated to provide an accurate assess- 
ment of the conservation site in light of impending global change. 


From Ecosystems to Landscapes 


Understanding of conservation has shifted also due to lexical change, from 
the large scale of ecological terminology (e.g. ecosystem, community, ende- 
mism) to a more easily grasped geographical lingo (e.g. landscape, stake- 
holder, heritage). This new language signals an inclusive, situational, and 
educational approach to bringing biodiversity conservation and cultural 
empowerment in tandem within a protected area granted Category V status, 
as per IUCN (International Union for Conservation of Nature) conservation 
categories (Brown et al. 2005). Landscape itself becomes a term worthy of 
further analysis due to the many new technical concerns it has generated in 
the literature (Sarmiento and Frolich 2012). 

Table 19.1 shows the collection of often-used words that require revised 
meanings to understand the notion of heritage within cultural landscape 
conservation. In about AD 500 in Britain, the Old English word landscaef 
was introduced, meaning farmland with animals, farming activity, and asso- 
ciated buildings. The word ‘landscape’ later became associated with the cre- 
ative efforts of painters, and started to indicate the representation of what 
the artist saw on the land, that is landscape as scenery interpretation (Taylor 
2012). In the eighteenth century, landscape was linked, as in earlier Old 
English, to the idea of country, mainly the common elements of bucolic 
significance and patriotic fulfillment that permeated the plastic arts (i.e. 
the impressionist movement or aestheticism) and music (i.e. the symphonic 
windscapes or percussion soundscapes). By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, scholarly focus on the physical landscape was influenced by the 
study of indigeneity, food domestication, and archeology (Sauer 1925). 
More recently, however, the term landscape has been adopted by science, 
both in ecological research and environmental design, and used mostly in 
nature conservation and land-use planning (Naveh et al. 2002). Landscape 
ecology has become a discipline in its own right, with a professional journal, 
state chapters of a national organization, and even an International Asso- 
ciation of Landscape Ecology. Landscape architects have developed similar 
structures at the local, national, and international levels. 


HERITAGE DISCOURSES 


There are several ways to conceptualize the word ‘heritage,’ but, for the sake 
of argument, we emphasize only two modes that reflect polemical discontent, 
influencing managerial decisions for cultural, natural, or mixed heritage. 


Table 19.1 Definitions and examples of neo-terminology applied to heritage (F. 





Sarmiento) 
Term Description Example 
Aidscape The complex system of The orchestrated assistance 
foreign and local aid to the affected after a 
available for refugees catastrophic event or 
stringent political regime 
Cityscape The urban complex of house, The heightened concentration 
park, office and buildings of skyscrapers in Manhattan 
Dreamscape The complex imaginary of The collection of wishful 
parallel realities of hope thinking that enlist 
aspirational standards 
Farmscape The rural complex of house, Rural livelihood of the tropical 
forest, farm, food, fodder mountain cloud forests of 
and fuel Ecuador 
Foodscape The complex system of The collection of staples 
foodstuffs that makes the with different caloric 
supply of the needy. content available to feed a 
population 
Fundscape The complex financial targets Special funding opportunities 
of institutions with set for STEM projects in the 
priorities United States 
Globalscape The complex of The collection of all systems in 
socioecological systems, planet earth operated under 
metropolis and associated free market economy 
planetary relations 
Inscape The complex ideographies The personal way of see the 
of individuals, including world after personal belief 
morals and spirituality and cosmovision 
Landscape The socioecological system Satoyama system of slopes and 
with its processes grasped planes in harmony in Japan 
at once 
Lifescape The complex circumstance The nomadic tribes that have 
of the livelihood and domesticated animals and 
associated survival created itinerant habits 
strategies 
Literaryscape The complex interplay of The identity of a writer’s 
narrative, prose and school of thought, such 
protagonists in a novel as ‘magical realism’ or 
‘indigenism’ 
Mindscape The complex psychological The intimate understanding 


pathways in somebody’s 
brain architecture 


of the world as per the 
metageographies of 
upbringing 


(Continued) 
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Table 19.1 (Continued) 
Term Description Example 
Moonscape Desolated lunar appearance of The Valley of the Moon, in the 
derelict, crater-laden relief province of Cuyo, Argentina 
Mountainscape The coupled nature-society The third pole, on the cordillera 
units present in the of the Himalaya 
mountain system 
Soundscape The complex background The echolocation generated by 
noise that describes the sonar that allows bats and 
quality of the place submarines to navigate in 
the dark 
Seascape The socioecological complex —_ Eastern Tropical Pacific 
of sea areas captured in Seascape in Northwestern 
one sight coastal South America 
Windscape The complex translation The symphonic production of a 
from vibrations of a wind concert whereby only wind 
ensemble composition instruments, whether brass, 
wood or cane, are utilized 
Worldscape The complex translation The interpretation of your 


from your upbringing on 
ways to understand the 
world 


own reality based on your 
livelihood and personal 
history and education. 


The origin of the term, or its etymology, refers to that which may be inher- 
ited from the past. The term incorporates the ideas of the Latin heres and 
the old French iritage that connect heredity with safekeeping of the wealth 
and treasured features of family or nation into the hands of the new genera- 
tion of heirs or bureaucrats in perpetuity. The reason for using the word’s 
meaning is to reference the processes of appropriation of resources that were 
accumulated and transmitted as dynastic legacy to empower new genera- 
tions. This is precisely the important contribution of heritage discourses to 
the achievement of sustainable development or sustainability at large. 
Heritage thus relates to the idea of inheritance. The inherited goods that 
have been transmitted de jure from the ancestors via a legal written will 
without any other condition or implication. The heir, then, makes decisions 
on the tangible monetary value of the goods as legal proprietor and leisurely 
disposes of these goods, often selling them to the best offer in order to cash 
in on the unexpected dynastic wealth. Analyzing inheritance would require 
accountants to calculate the actual value of past richness because some have 
increased value (e.g. gold, silver) but others have decreased or ceased to have 
value altogether (e.g. feathers, conch shells, cacao seeds, salt). Strict actuar- 
ial studies and assessment for tax purposes move inheritance to the confines 
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of the monetary calculations that accrue from one’s wealth or require heavy 
payments imposed as fees from state or federal tax codes. 

Heritage also relates to the idea of patrimony, the inherited goods that 
have been transmitted de facto from ancestors via customary law with no 
written record, but with an agreed set of values and priorities. The heir, 
then, can make decisions on the incommensurable or intangible value asso- 
ciated with buildings, cities, walls, traditional trades and handcrafts, or 
heirloom species and food practices. The difficulty of evaluating intangible 
wealth is technological, mostly due to the lack of agreement on precisely 
assigning worth to these works, which may increase in value over time (e.g. 
the paintings of a now famous painter, the remnants of housing complexes 
now extinct) or through their nature challenge setting a monetary value 
altogether (i.e. mummified remains of ancestors, unique recipes for food 
preparation). Heirs are often tempted not to sell those goods, but to cherish 
them to gain identity with their past, and to provide visible confirmation of 
the patrimony that defines them to the core. 


Scale in Heritage Dialectics 


Sites of outstanding universal value (i.e. significance) have been recognized 
under the World Heritage Convention since 1972 (UNESCO 1972). This 
international instrument helps signatory countries with the protection of 
their own heritage whose value is shared by other nations. This model pro- 
vides an international approach to heritage conservation under the umbrella 
of the World Heritage Committee supported by a center within UNESCO in 
Paris (Mitchell et al. 2009). The World Heritage program is parallel to the 
Man and the Biosphere program of UNESCO which supports development 
of a Biosphere Reserve System that combines working production land- 
scapes within a buffer of strict natural protected cores (Borsdorf et al. 2011). 

New international approaches promoted by big nongovernmental orga- 
nizations (BINGOs) include binational reserves, transnational corridors, 
and ecoregional reserves, as well as other designations (Zimmerer 2006). 
Sometimes, the objectives of cultural landscape conservation span several 
hierarchical levels, as individual countries emphasize unique, localized, and 
even adapted versions to reinforce the value of the goods at a national level, 
while authenticity, universality, and generalizable properties are sought after 
at the international level. To ease the difficulty of classifying cultural land- 
scapes, the World Heritage Committee recognized three categories in 1992 
for World Heritage purposes: (1) designed or clearly defined landscapes, 
such as gardens and parks; (2) organically evolved landscapes that could 
be either fossil/relict or continuing until the present; and (3) associative, or 
a landscape with definable powerful, religious, artistic, or cultural associa- 
tions with the natural element rather than material cultural evidence, which 
may be insignificant or even absent (Mitchell et al. 2009). 
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After a rigorous evaluation that can take a number of years to com- 
plete, countries nominate a site on their Tentative List for inclusion in the 
UNESCO World Heritage List. The list offers the distinction of recogni- 
tion and prestige that allows States Parties (i.e. signatories to the World 
Heritage Convention) to be in the league of nations with what is regarded 
as authentic, outstanding heritage of universal value. Four sites in Ecua- 
dor, for instance, have been inscribed on the World Heritage List: two of 
cultural heritage (Quito and Cuenca) and two of natural heritage (Gala- 
pagos and Sangay). No mixed properties from Ecuador are on the list yet, 
but certainly, nominations for cultural landscapes (some of which may be 
nominated as mixed properties) in this country abound, as we will argue 
below. 

Because of the pressures of development, population growth and lack 
of governance, some sites are deemed in danger. In such cases, monitoring 
missions may be conducted for the World Heritage Committee in coopera- 
tion with organisations such as ICOMOS and IUCN. After consideration 
of the findings, the Committee may list a property on the World Heritage 
in Danger List. This sends a warning to the State Party that World Heri- 
tage Committee expects appropriate management action be taken to ensure 
continued and adequate conservation management. In the case of Galapa- 
gos, for instance, Ecuador demonstrated that strict planning and regulatory 
structures for fishing and other activities were put into place mainly out of 
fear of losing the listing of such a charismatic site as the Galapagos, the apex 
of the crafting of nature pristine, as in the idea of Galapagos as a natural 
laboratory (Quiroga 2009). 

The impact of geographical theory on the morphology of landscape (Sauer 
1925) and the increased incorporation of national parks and protected areas 
within national systems of territorial planning led to the increase in the inser- 
tion of heritage claims as part of land-use planning (Keane 2012). The estab- 
lishment of indigenous territories, reservations or community-conserved 
areas made heritage protection a key objective of conservation for sustain- 
ability that is now highlighted as an asset for the conservation toolbox. With 
the advancement of globalization in the Andean world, strengthening the 
indigenous revival and sacred site conservation are priorities for achieving 
resilience amidst climate change. 

Under the stress of environmental challenges for the future, cultural land- 
scape conservation has become an important academic endeavor, pursued 
by landscape designers, architects, ecologists, geographers, and many other 
professionals. This concept clearly conveys the importance of historicity, 
scale, form, function and process in determining outcomes of both restora- 
tion and maintenance techniques. The focus is not only on outstanding tan- 
gible material goods with values (such as designed and evolving landscapes), 
but also on those nonmaterial qualities with intangible and incommensu- 
rable value for the planet (such as associative landscapes). 
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The two modes of ascertaining heritage (i.e. inheritance and patrimony) 
give a binary interpretation of the objectives of heritage conservation. This 
binary approach revives the old dichotomy of nature and culture in the 
management schemes of either historical or present-day tangible goods, as 
well as in the protection of natural elements considered key for provision 
of environmental services. In most countries of the developing world, con- 
servation governance still reflects old paradigms placing the emphasis of 
the work in sectorial bureaucracies of culture on one side and of nature on 
the other (Wallach 2005). Cultural affairs, agriculture, forestry, and envi- 
ronment sectors of government are encapsulated and remain isolated in 
their own silos. In some countries, mainly in Western and Eastern Europe 
and the United States, the new approach of cultural landscape conserva- 
tion offers the possibility of integration and co-management of both realms 
within the protected landscape (Brown et al. 2005). This approach is partic- 
ularly important in the tropical Andes, where most of the biodiversity of the 
planet is concentrated in mega-diversity countries (Conservation Interna- 
tional 2013), and ancient and very prolific cultures have endured, creating 
their own cultural signatures. The revamped stance of culture on nature has 
made scientists rework their conservation approaches at the landscape level 
(Naveh et al. 2002), creating new approaches for land-use planning and sus- 
tainable development (Mittermeier et al. 1999). Cultural landscapes serve 
as the Janus-faced holarchy of the system, where precise scales in space link 
with imprecise scales of time, both past and future, influencing the creation 
of community structure, as well as their composition and change (Lucas 
1992, Phillips 2002, Mallarach and Armas 2012). 


ANDEAN CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


Examples of Latin American cultural landscapes inscribed on the World Her- 
itage List as mixed properties exist in Brazil (the Carioca landscapes between 
the mountains and the sea), Mexico (the Agave landscape and the Tequila 
facilities) and Peru (Historic Sanctuary of Machu Picchu). All other countries 
in Latin America have either cultural or natural World Heritage Sites, but in 
reality, the distinction between cultural and natural is often difficult to dis- 
cern. For instance, the Coffee Landscape, in Colombia, or the Vifiales Valley, 
in Cuba, challenge us to find where culture starts and nature ends. 

In practice, the Andean Mountains region was conceived as a cultural land- 
scape from the first descriptions of the cordillera general by the chroniclers of 
the Conquest, to the later use of cordillera de los Andenes and its shorthand 
version found in letters that reached Spain, as cord. Andes. The prevalence 
of cultural agency on the mountain ecosystems of the Andes is undeniable. 
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It has through time created current landscape patterns, including the denu- 
dated slopes of the Lomas in coastal ranges of northern Chile and Peru, the 
deforested extent of the Puna and the location of the bofedales in the plateau 
of Bolivia and Peru, and the encroachment of pasture instead of cloud forest 
in the highland Pdaramo of Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela. This anthro- 
pogenic character of the Andean landscapes was discussed at Arequipa in 
1998 where experts of the region and UNESCO envoys identified key sites 
that eventually may belong to the World Heritage List as cultural landscapes, 
including lomas, punas and paramos (Mujica Barrera 1998). 

Andean landscapes, particularly in the tropical Andes and the Andean 
crescent, are good examples of changing paradigms in relation to heri- 
tage conservation (MCP 2012). An Ecuadorian example is the Llanganati 
National Park considered the most inhospitable place, too harsh for any 
settlement. Once considered the jewel in the crown of pristine jungle envi- 
ronments (Andrade-Marin 1970), the Llanganati paramo south of the Coto- 
paxi volcano was thought of as a wild exemplar of what nature at best could 
mean. Moreover, its declaration of protection as a national park within the 
conservation system of Ecuador emphasized the conditions of isolation and 
uncertainty of biological inventories due to extreme conditions, as the main 
motivator for inclusion and protection. Nevertheless, the idea of untouched 
nature is slowly, but surely, being recognized as a myth, thanks to greater 
awareness of the human/cultural traditions/activities within these formerly 
perceived natural areas. Abandoned sites, such as Gran Pajatén in Peru or 
Ciudad Perdida in Colombia, were also discovered as ruins embedded in 
the jungle, but are now considered Sacred Sites. Here they display simi- 
larity with the ruins of Quilmes in Argentina. Further evidence to debunk 
the pristine myth is the recent discovery of the Mayo-Chinchipe-Maranon 
culture in the foothills of the Amazon in the area of Palanda district in 
Zamora province, Ecuador. Here evidence of trade with coastal and high- 
land communities has been found and documented leading to the recogni- 
tion of some 7,000 years of human habitation in the jungles of the Ashwar 
(Valdez 2009). Anecdotally, a recent discovery of stone terracing hidden by 
the jungle in the headwaters of the Topo river is perplexing even seasoned 
conservationists in Ecuador (Figure 19.1). Whether terracing is the result of 
megaliths transported to build walls in this distant and isolated terrain or a 
natural formation remains enigmatic. But the May 2012 expedition to this 
area with one of the authors (Viteri) which found stone artifacts of tools 
and geometrical cubes nearby serves to debunk those notions of untouched 
nature in the heart of the Llanganati National Park. 

Figure 19.1 depicts Mr. José Tintin and Mr. Joselo Silva standing on the 
wall and gives a sense of the incline and the sheer scale of the megaliths. 
Construction of this magnitude would have required engineering and a large 
contingent of workers to create the monumentality exhibited (Andrade- 
Marin 1970). Like the discovery of Machu Picchu in the nineteenth century, 
the story of Llanganati raises the intriguing question of how many more of 
these types of monumental constructions lie undiscovered along the Andes 
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Figure 19.1 Terracing in Llanganati National Park (Manuel Chauvin). 


that would help to understand the intricate relationship between nature and 
culture in the mountain landscapes that we need to protect. 


A Matter of Andean Identity 


Far from being marginal, the rural landscapes of the Andes are becoming part 
of the core narrative of cultural landscapes. In the center of the debate, the 
Andean identity is (re)conceived as a trifecta of simultaneous processes hap- 
pening at the morphological, psychological and spiritual realms (Sarmiento 
2012a). Each of the elements of the ancient triad of the body metaphor, 
namely body, mind and spirit, interplay in the interdependence of the Andean 
being, or Sumak Kawsay (Stadel forthcoming). It is loosely translated as the 
Pachakutic cyclical operation of the ‘Buen Vivir’ seen in Figure 19.2. 

Representing a difficult choice from three options, each of which appears 
unacceptable or unfavourable in isolation but viable in tandem, the arrows 
indicate a spiral flow of the processes between each of the three pillars of 
identity without apparent hierarchy. The symbolism of major features in 
Andean societies is included in Kichwa language, prompting an integration 
of the trichotomy: 


1) The physicalities, related to the embodiment or housing—kampa wasi 
maskay purini. 
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Figure 19.2 Pachakutic cyclical operation of the ‘Buen Vivir’ (Fausto Sarmiento). 


2) The mentalities, related to the reasoning or thought-processes—kampa 
yanay amauta kaikuy. 

3) The spiritualities, related to the soul mythology or animism—Nukanchi 
apu urkucunata kai. 


To explain the rootedness of the local population in their land or pago 
aquerenciador, this trilemma can be applied to a specific mountain com- 
munity within a resilient fabric where the Andean being is confirmed and 
defined by a tutelary mountain guard or apu (Sarmiento 2013). The ver- 
nacular cosmological vision helps to grasp the letter of the text, or exegetic 
principle of heritage conservation books, in the paradigm of cultural land- 
scapes appropriate to the Andean case by including indicators of Andean 
identity interspersed in the tropical mountains, with the implicit target of 
identifying the essence of place. Traditionally, the trichotomy is negotiated 
and informed from the interaction of three elements: 


e the quantities of Andeanity generated in the morphological domain 
(i.e. appearance, color, size, complexion, aspect), 
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e the qualities of Andeaness generated in the psychological domain (i.e. 
thought-process, character, personality, tone, demeanor), and 

e the virtues of Andeanitude generated in the spiritual domain, (i.e. mor- 
als, ethics, myths, beliefs, spirituality). 


HERITAGE CULTURAL LANDSCAPES IN ECUADOR 


The evolution of heritage management in Ecuador has gained momentum 
with the promulgation of an impending new Law of Cultures in 2014. 
Under this law, the activities associated with the former National Institute 
of Cultural Heritage, created under military dictatorship in 1977, and the 
Ecuadorian Culture House shall coalesce within the Ministry of Culture and 
Heritage administration. Despite the current narrative against separating 
the natural from the cultural, and the argument in favor of dispelling the 
myth of the pristine, the sectorial bureaucratic organizations of the gov- 
ernment remain separated. However, the notion of cultural landscapes has 
made some inroads, which have resulted in one encounter organized by the 
ex-Coordination Minister of Heritage, one case study the Urcuqui Cultural 
Landscape (MCP 2010), and one national workshop on the issue organized by 
the Minister of Culture. There is also documentation of several case studies, 
such as the Upper Quijos river valley (Chaurette et al. 2003), the Oyacachi 
valley (Suarez 2002), and the Upper Guayllabamba River Basin (Sarmiento 
1994). In addition, consultancies were conducted to determine the technical 
and legal pertinence and likelihood of application of a new model of heri- 
tage conservation with mixed sites. 


Heritage Sites in Prospect 


Although properties have been submitted by Ecuador for inscription on the 
World Heritage List in the recent past, only seven are included in the Ten- 
tative List. Five were submitted in 1998: (1) Zaruma city; (2) the archeo- 
logical site of Ingapirca; (3) Machalilla National Park; (4) Puyango Petrified 
Forest; and (5) the Complex of Pre-Columbian Forts of Pambamarca and 
Mount Catequilla. The Lacustrine area of Las Cajas National Park and the 
Ruins of Paredones were submitted in 2003, and the Qhapaq Nan Andean 
Road System was submitted in 2011. Lagunas del Cajas y Ruinas de Pare- 
dones is officially listed as a cultural landscape. Machalilla, in the dry tropi- 
cal forest of coastal Ecuador, and el Cajas in the lake district of highland 
southern province of Azuay, listed as mixed properties, are proposed for 
inclusion as cultural landscapes under the category of organically evolved 
landscapes. There has been controversy on the important (re)conceptual- 
ization of the cultural landscape for both, due to the segmentation of con- 
tinuity of the Machalilla National Park protected area and the existence 
of important archaeological and currently active settlements around the 
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Agua Blanca community in the heart of the park. Similarly, the historical 
use of el Cajas as a National Recreation Area, before its (re)declaration as 
a national park, shrouds the altered status of the lakes that now boast trout 
instead of endemic Andean fish populations. Moreover, the ancient effect of 
encroachment of grass on the cloud forests—paramization—of the highland 
terrain, as well as the construction of andenes and pukaras therein, imprint 
the human driver of landscape change throughout the conservation territory 
in the Azuay range. 

It is now generally accepted that World Heritage natural heritage list- 
ings, such as Galapagos National Park and Sangay National Park, are heav- 
ily influenced and determined by people, whether directly (as the creation 
of Paramos in Sangay) or indirectly (as the impact of introduced species 
in the fauna and flora of Galapagos). Thus, old criteria used to discrimi- 
nate between protected areas must conform to the new model informed 
by the trilemma of identity explained above (Sarmiento and Viteri 2013). 
The category of Ecuadorian Heritage Cultural Landscapes includes three 
major subcategories related to ‘Ecuadorianity’ (Fundamental Ecuador), 
‘Ecuadorianess’ (Constructed Ecuador) and ‘Ecuadorianitude’ (Deep Ecua- 
dor). This suggests a new approach with several subcategories that stress the 
distinctiveness, plasticity and local perception of the vernacular typology 
as opposed to that of stressing the authenticity and universality of the clas- 
sification of UNESCO’s World Heritage Program at the global level. A list of 
the different subcategories with local examples is included to exemplify the 
new approach. The suggested subcategories of the three main divisions are 
listed in Table 19.2. Note that the emphasis given to each column reflects 
the emphasis on the essence of place and allows a transdisciplinary under- 
standing of the identity of Ecuador (Sarmiento 2012b). 

This new category of heritage cultural landscapes of Ecuador will lead to 
a strengthening of understanding of the interrelationship between biodiver- 
sity and cultural diversity (Rodriguez-Navarro 2006) in the Andes. It will 


Table 19.2 Trilemma to define Heritage Cultural Landscapes in Ecuador 
(F. Sarmiento) 





Andes Ecuador Description Subcategories 
Andeanity Fundamental Physical characteristics | © Geoecological 
Ecuador: of the environ, corridor 
Ecuadorianity with tangible e Natural 
elements linked to monument 
visual attributes of e Production 
morphological detail landscape 


and aesthetic value ° Civic reservation 
e Urban landscape 
* Socio-ecological 

System 
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Andes Ecuador Description Subcategories 
Andeaness = Constructed Mental characteristics e Routes and 
Ecuador: of the ambiance, expeditions 
Ecuadorianess with intellectual e Literary landscape 
elements linked to e Recreational area 


rational attributes of ¢ Culinary 
psychologic and logic landscape 


construction ¢ Musical landscape 
¢ Industrial 
landscape 
Andeanitude Deep Metaphysical ¢ Memory landscape 
Ecuador: characteristics of the ® Sacred site 
Ecuadorianitude environment, with e Spiritual park 
intangible essence ° Religious 
linked to spiritual reservation 
attributes of religious ¢ Cultural 
symbolism, myth and monument 
sacred ethic e Ancestral 
landscape 


better help to sustain both biodiversity and cultural diversity into the next 
decades, not only as the meteorological climate changes, but also and most 
perniciously, the changing economic, religious, social and political climates 
in the Andes. Hence, the farmscape transformation observed in the current 
scenario searching for sustainability anticipates the imperative of declaring 
heritage cultural landscapes. 


HERITAGE AND ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE 


Recognition of the indivisibility of the continuum of human agency on the 
landscape is now evident after the recognition of entire anthromes, or assem- 
blages of fauna and flora created by people (Ellis and Ramankutty 2008), 
and by the recognition of the Anthropocene—the current geological epoch 
(within the Holocene), mainly driven by human effects (Kolbert 2010). With 
this understanding of the intricate driver of anthropogenic change, the nar- 
rative of cultural landscape conservation will become important as part of 
the effort to redefine old conservation schemes and assume novel practices 
of heritage administration. 

A recent review (Conservation International 2013) of the text on the 
human impact on the natural environment focuses attention on the current 
Goudie’s targeted impact on plants, animals, soils, geomorphology, water, 
climate and atmosphere. The targeted impact of anthropogenic disturbance 
points to the global effect of cultural agency in the Anthropocene, and fore- 
tells the future scenarios of disappearing ice, wildlife, even soil resources 
emphasizing coastal environments (Goudie 2013). However, it fails to 
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highlight the dramatic impetus of change in the ecosphere, particularly 
related to anthromes and urban growth, land grab, food security, equity and 
livelihood protection, which is an important goal of cultural landscape con- 
servation practice, particularly in Ecuador’s Heritage Cultural Landscapes. 
The pessimistic predictions of meteorological climate change often ignore 
that the other climates have already disrupted much of what is left of the 
original assemblage, and that the continual evolution of societies on their 
lands have responded successfully to new changes driven by the religious cli- 
mate, the political climate, the investment climate, and even the cultural cli- 
mate that heritage sites have undergone through millennia. For example, the 
grasslands of the Northern Andean Highlands, where international agendas 
devised biodiversity conservation schemes, now need to move into a more 
localized national agenda devised for environmental services protection and 
welfare alleviation. This move recognizes community-driven approaches to 
maintain the paramo as a working cultural landscape (Sarmiento 2012a). 
Heritage in its strictest sense should be determined by a clear understand- 
ing of its national identity creation. To maintain the trilemma operating 
in the realm of patrimonial discourses, as opposed to inheritance narra- 
tives, both tangible and intangible values must be protected in the land- 
scape into a sustainable future. Those sites will become key exemplars of 
ancient traditions and models of adaptation to global warming that have 
worked amidst the pressure of environmental change. Heritage, therefore, 
should not be allowed to reside in the hands of the few, elite power holders 
or multinational corporations that may commoditize inheritance for profit, 
jeopardizing the ancestral hope to secure the next generation’s enjoyment. It 
is this factor of recognizing intergenerational equity that needs to underpin 
efforts to have comprehensive management of heritage cultural landscapes 
accepted as a key option for managing landscapes for a sustainable future. 


CONCLUSION 


Major works of past civilizations designed to withstand environmental 
changes have left famous monuments and sites that have been considered 
as the prime examples of heritage. However, the hidden works of farm- 
ers and nomadic groups that shaped entire tropical rain forests and moun- 
tain cloud forests in the Andes remain largely ignored, except to those who 
know how to read them. It is time for a new paradigm in heritage conserva- 
tion, whereby the cultural landscape paradigm is used with ease not only in 
academic circles but also by conservation practitioners, both in public and 
private sectors and in formal and informal management of resources. This 
new paradigm emphasizes the new wave of conservation of the twenty-first 
century to cope with the Anthropocene’s most pressing issues: sustainabil- 
ity and carrying capacity. Heritage cultural landscapes will allow local pri- 
orities of development within acceptable margins of change, and will allow 
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national policies to become effective tools to bring pride, respect and resti- 
tution to emblematic resources within the heritage cultural landscape. Even 
international conservation will benefit from bringing down the tone of over- 
use of resources and optimize—instead of maximize—profits in the short 
term in lieu of the long term maintenance of a better standard of living. 
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20 Climate and the Transformation 
of Landscapes 


Building and Strengthening 
Indigenous Knowledge Systems 
and Institutions to Manage Threats 
to Cultural Landscapes 


Mervyn L. Tano 


INTRODUCTION 


The story of Papa Mau Piailug, the Polynesian Voyaging Society (PVS), 
and the Hokitle‘a illustrates a different way of framing vulnerabilities and 
responses. In the years 1973-1975, the PVS built a replica of a double- 
hulled voyaging canoe to sail from Hawaii to Tahiti and convinced Mau, 
one of only a few men who knew traditional navigation, to captain her. 
After fits and starts the PVS and Mau agreed to train a new generation of 
traditional navigators by showing them a landscape that was shaped and 
existed first in Mau’s mind, and that is now being further shaped by the 
knowledge and experiences of his students voyaging on the Hokile‘a and 
other traditional canoes. 

Indigenous peoples have long adapted to the effects of a changing climate 
by, among other things, adopting pastoralism, nomadism, migration, agri- 
culture and irrigation. These adaptations led to the gradual development of 
unique cultural, political and economic systems and social structures—systems 
and structures that were resilient. The adaptation approaches today are quite 
different. These days we have introduced technologies instead of indigenous 
approaches. Approaches today are characterized by immediate adoption 
instead of evolutionary development. And, the authors of today’s mitigation 
technologies are often scientific and engineering experts in the employ of cor- 
porations, universities and government research laboratories far removed from 
the tribal milieu. Thus, the secondary effects of climate change—the adop- 
tion of modern mitigation and adaptation technologies—have the potential 
to weaken tribal cultural, political, economic, social and other systems and 
institutions to the detriment of the overall resilience of the tribe. 

Cultural experts, holders and producers of traditional knowledge are cen- 
tral to creating and sustaining cultural landscapes. But in turn, they need 
support from traditional systems and institutions. This chapter examines the 
need for indigenous voices in interpreting and managing cultural landscapes. 
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THREATS TO THE CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 
OF INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


Cultural landscapes are regarded as cultural properties as set out in Article 
1 of the World Heritage Convention and represent the ‘combined works of 
nature and of man’ designated in Article 1 of the Convention (UNESCO 
1972). They are illustrative of the evolution of human society and settlement 
over time, under the influence of the physical constraints and/or opportuni- 
ties presented by their natural environment and of successive social, eco- 
nomic and cultural forces, both external and internal.! The link between 
culture and nature was critical to the landmark decision in 1992 to recog- 
nize three categories of cultural landscapes for World Heritage purposes. 

In the case of climate change there is actually a great deal of information 
regarding the effects of global climate change on indigenous peoples. These 
can be generally categorized as: 


¢ environmental effects; 
e effects on cultural practices; 
¢ effects on identity. 


The effects on the environment of the indigenous peoples of the Arctic 
were among the first described. Native peoples in the Arctic reported expe- 
riencing and observing some of those effects including major economic and 
cultural impacts caused by reduced sea ice, thawing permafrost, and coastal 
erosion due to storms. Caleb Pongoylwi, a Siberian Yupik, reported the fol- 
lowing observed changes in the Bering Straits region: 


Wetter summer and fall seasons with drier winters. 

Sea ice forms later in fall. 

Sea ice melts and disintegrates earlier in spring. 

Sea birds dying from starvation. 

Lots of beaver moving into area streams. (Maynard 1998: ii) 


Alaska has warmed twice as fast as the global average during the past 
half-century, and temperatures are projected to rise 1.5-5° F (1-3°C) by 
2030 and by 5—18° F (3-6.5°C) by 2100. Less sea ice covers the Arctic 
Ocean today than at any time in recent geologic history. At the same time, 
the land itself is also affected by temperature increases. Permanently frozen 
subsoil—permafrost—keeps the land intact and habitable along the north- 
western Alaskan coast, but is melting. These environmental phenomena are 
resulting in accelerated rates of erosion and flooding that damage or destroy 
infrastructure and threaten the livelihoods and well-being of people resid- 
ing throughout Alaska (Bronen 2013: i). For the Alaska Natives of Shish- 
maref, Kivalina and other coastal and island villages, these environmental 
phenomena have destroyed their villages and forced their relocation. These 
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villagers, to a large degree, have been serving as iconic corroborative detail 
for a political and scientific agenda by demonstrating the reality of global 
warming.’ Cultural practices are affected by the lessening sea ice as well, 
which makes sealing and whaling much more difficult and dangerous. 

In the Navajo Nation of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah, an ecologi- 
cally sensitive semiarid to arid area, rapid population growth is outstripping 
the carrying capacity of the land. The extended drought, combined with 
increasing temperatures, is significantly altering the habitability of a region 
already characterized by harsh living conditions. Dr. Margaret Hiza of the 
US Geological Survey, in presentations at meetings of the Indigenous Peo- 
ples Climate Change Working group at Haskell Indian Nations University 
and Institute for Tribal Environmental Professionals at Northern Arizona 
University, stated that the extended drought has meant a lower carrying 
capacity for the sheep that graze Navajo land, and a decline in sheep herd- 
ing (Hiza, Kelly, and Francis 2011). This in turn has decreased the amount 
of wool available for Navajo weavers, and fewer rugs are being produced, 
impacting the family incomes of weavers.‘ 

A changing climate also challenges what were eternal verities and identi- 
ties. For example, Merlin Koonooka of the Native Village of Gambell in 
Alaska reports changes in the weather and ice conditions result in changes 
in animal behavior, habit, and migration: during spring, walruses are now 
seen spread out individually on small pieces of ice instead of in large herds 
on larger pieces of ice.’ In the Pacific, threats to the traditional lifestyles of 
indigenous communities may include destruction of coastal artifacts and 
structures, reduced availability of traditional food sources and subsistence 
fisheries, and the loss of the land base that supports Pacific Island cultures. 
These losses will make it difficult for Pacific Island communities to sus- 
tain their connection with a defined place and their unique set of customs, 
beliefs, and languages (Keener et al. 2012:4). 

However, none of these examples directly addresses a major threat of 
global climate change to indigenous cultural landscapes: the marginalization 
and destruction of native systems and institutions that create the religious, 
artistic or cultural associations between the natural element and a people 
who are the predicate to cultural landscapes. Rather, they comport with and 
support the view that climate change impacts pose a direct threat to indig- 
enous societies because of their reliance on resource-based livelihoods that is 
prevalent in much of the work by the United Nations University, Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), Secretariat of the Convention on 
Biological Diversity, United Nations Development Programme, and United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Also 
prevalent is the view that changes to the landscape, for example wetter sum- 
mer and fall seasons with drier winters, sea ice forming later in fall, sea ice 
melting earlier in spring, and shifting wind patterns have resulted in the loss 
of traditional knowledge by drastically altering the assumptions and factual 
bases upon which traditional knowledge was learned. 
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Such characterizations of climate vulnerabilities of indigenous peoples 
and the adaptive management policies, plans, research and programs 
undertaken by international organizations, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, governments and corporations based on these characterizations may 
prove inadequate, ill-adapted and even inimical to the myriad interests of 
indigenous peoples in protecting and preserving their cultural landscapes. 
The problems are twofold. First, focusing on changes to landscapes, sea- 
scapes and natural resources perpetuates the notion of indigenous peo- 
ples as inhabiting isolated landscapes and more importantly, ignores the 
secondary or induced impacts of climate change, for example the mili- 
tarization, industrialization and the resultant urbanization of the Arctic. 
Second, defining traditional knowledge as a compendium of factoids, is 
at the very least condescending and at its worst neocolonial. This is espe- 
cially so when, as has happened in the recent past, traditional knowledge 
is mined for agricultural, medicinal, and land and other resource manage- 
ment technologies that can be integrated into Western climate adaptation 
strategies. 

In this regard the last Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change Fourth 
Assessment Report: Climate Change 2007 noted that indigenous knowledge 
is an invaluable basis for developing adaptation and natural resource man- 
agement strategies in response to environmental and other forms of change. 
This characterization of indigenous knowledge was reaffirmed at the 32nd 
Session of the IPCC in 2010: indigenous or traditional knowledge may 
prove useful for understanding the potential of certain adaptation strategies 
that are cost-effective, participatory and sustainable. However, indigenous 
peoples and their organizations also similarly define the term. For example 
the working group convened under the auspices of the National Congress of 
American Indians submission to the National Climate Assessment defined 
the term as: 


Traditional Knowledge encompasses all that is known about the world 
around us and how we apply that knowledge in relation to those beings, 
physical and otherwise, that share our world. From this knowledge 
emerges our sense of place, our language, our ceremonies, our cultural 
identities, and our ways of life. As knowledge keepers pass away, the 
continued existence and viability of TK is threatened. 


Beneath the veneer of consultation or participation is the raw exercise and 
projection of power of mainstream science and society. Iris Marion Young 
aptly describes the dynamic: 


Cultural imperialism consists in the universalization of one group’s 
experiences and culture and its establishment as the norm. Some groups 
have exclusive or primary access to what Nancy Fraser [in Social move- 
ments vs. Disciplinary Bureaucracies: The Discourses of Social Needs, 
CHS Occasional Paper #8 (Center for Humanistic Studies, University of 
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Minnesota, 1987)] calls the means of interpretation and communication 
ina society. Asa result, the dominant cultural products of the society, that 
is, those most widely disseminated, express the experience, values, goals, 
and achievements of the groups that produce them. The cultural products 
also express their perspective on and interpretation of events and elements 
in the society, including the other groups in the society, insofar as they are 
noticed at all. Often without noticing they do so, the dominant groups 
project their own experience as representative of humanity as such. 
(Young 1992:191) 


The Swinomish Indian Tribal Community (Washington) produced a Swin- 
omish Climate Change Initiative Impact Assessment Technical Report® that 
looks at potential local effects of climate change, including consequences 
and projected impacts on the local environment, forestry resources, agri- 
culture, fish and wildlife, water resources and shorelines, as well as critical 
infrastructure and public health. It is well done using a generally standard 
approach and format. To assist with complex analysis of myriad scientific 
issues, the Tribe enlisted the support of the University of Washington Cli- 
mate Impacts Group (CIG), a premiere regional climate research entity. The 
Tribe also invited the participation of and coordination with local jurisdic- 
tions. However, the format and approach in many respects reflects the Gal- 
braithean framing of power. 


Conditioned power is the product of a continuum from objective, vis- 
ible persuasion to what the individual in the social contract has been 
brought to believe is inherently correct. As we have seen, such power 
can be explicit, the result of a direct and visible attempt to win the belief 
that, in turn, reflects the purposes of the individual or group seeking 
or exercising the power. Or the belief can be implicit in the social or 
cultural condition; submission to the authority of others reflects the 
accepted view of what the individual should do. As one moves from 
explicit to implicit conditioning, one passes from obtrusive, ostentatious 
effort to win belief to an imposed subordination that is unnoticed— 
taken for granted. And, an important point, the social acceptance of 
conditioned power rises steadily as one moves in the direction from 
explicit to implicit conditioning. 

(Galbraith 1983:29) 


The issue is not whether it is a good, bad or indifferent vulnerability 
assessment. There is no question in my mind that it is an excellent vulner- 
ability assessment. The issue is that it is a vulnerability assessment and 
not a tribal narrative that interweaves the songs, stories and ceremonies 
of the peoples and places of the Swinomish Indian Tribal Community, and 
through those cultural manifestations, connects the future and the past 
through the present. What no nation can be without is an image or myth 
with which it can identify itself. This image can be provided by legend or 
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history, religion, poetry, folklore, or what we more vaguely call ‘tradition’. 
It need not be expressed in precise or absolute terms, but if a people is 
to be conscious of its identity it must have such an image (Davis 1976). 
What could have provided a powerful boost to the Swanomish Tribe’s tra- 
ditional knowledge systems and institutions instead marginalized them. It 
is as though, as Michel-Rolph Trouillot argues the past has been silenced: 


. .. there is the more serious task of determining not what history 
is—a hopeless goal if phrased in essentialist terms—but how history 
works. For what history is changes with time and place, or better 
said, history reveals itself only through the production of specific nar- 
ratives. What matters most are the process and conditions of produc- 
tion of such narratives. Only a focus on that process can uncover the 
ways in which the two sides of historicity intertwine in a particular 
context. Only through that overlap can we discover the differential 
exercise of power that makes some narratives possible and silences 
others. 

(Trouillot 1995:25) 


Admittedly, the need to connect the past and the future through the pres- 
ent in a climate vulnerability assessment may not be immediately apparent, 
especially if the assessment is funded by federal grants. Returning again to 
Galbraith, ‘Once belief is won, whether by explicit or implicit conditioning, 
the resulting subordination to the will of others is thought to be the product 
of the individual’s own moral or social sense—his or her feeling as to what 
is right or good’ (Galbraith 1983:35). But some people are making these 
connections and refusing to acquiesce to the dictates of standard approaches 
and format. In a recent article, Keola Donaghy, instructor of music at Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Maui College, examines how the elements and interactions 
of the natural world can be used as metaphors for the formative processes 
of Hawaiian language composition and vocal performance. By examining 
the composition Ka Wai A Kane (The Water of Kane) and its depiction of 
the movement of water through the ahupua‘a (a pre-contact land division), 
Donaghy presents a conceptual metaphor of the author’s construction— 
mele (Hawaiian language composition) as ahupua‘a (Donaghy 2013). The 
challenge for indigenous peoples is to make this kind of thinking the stan- 
dard approach and format. 


THE ROLE OF TRADITIONAL KNOWLEDGE IN 
MANAGING CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


It is in the clearly defined landscape designed and created intentionally by man 
that traditional knowledge is most apparent. Some prime examples include: 
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e the terraces and irrigation systems the Incas cut into the hillsides. At 
the Incan civilization’s height in the 1400s, these terraces covered 
about a million hectares throughout Peru and fed the vast empire. 

e the irrigation networks constructed by the prehistoric Hohokam in 
the American Southwest from AD 600 to 1450—the largest and most 
sophisticated created using preindustrial technology- which by AD 
1200 included hundreds of miles of waterways creating green paths 
winding out from the Salt and Gila Rivers, dotted with large platform 
mounds (Gumerman 1991). 

e the Kiki-a-Ola or the Menehune Ditch in Hawaii, located just above 
Waimea town, a remarkable feat of engineering and stonework built 
to bring water from the upper Waimea River to the lo‘i kalo (taro 
patches) in the valley (Joesting 1984). 

e the Loko i‘a, or Hawaiian fishponds, one of the best examples of suc- 
cessful fish farming worldwide. Nowhere else is there such a simple, 
yet technologically well-developed aquacultural system as there was 
in ancient Hawai‘i. Prior to contact with the Western world in 1778, 
it is estimated there were over 480 fishponds statewide producing an 
annual yield of 1.9 million pounds of fish and other edible sea life 
(Wyban 1992). 


Evidence of other ancient indigenous geo-engineered cultural landscapes 
was destroyed by conquerors or decay and often concealed for centuries by 
the unrelenting forces of Nature. For example, heavy seasonal rainfall, con- 
centrated in the Eastern Andes and the Northwest area of the Amazon Basin, 
are responsible for the river level fluctuations and the consequent leaching 
of minerals from the forest floor. These annual and extended inundations 
led Betty J. Meggers of the Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum of 
Natural History to conclude that the Amazon Basin was a ‘counterfeit para- 
dise.’ She argued that despite the seeming abundance of plants and wildlife 
in the rainforest, the soil in the region is so poor that it could not support 
the intensive agriculture necessary for the establishment of large communi- 
ties (Meggers 1971). 

But contrary to Meggers’s assertion and popular belief, the extensive defor- 
estation that is currently taking place in the Amazon, in combination with 
the application of emerging technologies such as Google Earth, other satellite 
imagery, and ground penetrating radar has revealed that sizeable and sed- 
entary societies of great complexity existed in the rainforests of this region. 
These societies produced pottery, cleared sections of rainforest for agriculture 
and managed forests to optimize the distribution of useful species. Some of 
the earthworks may date as far back as AD 200, a millennium before the 
Incan empire was founded. As many as sixty thousand people lived in or near 
the perfect circles, rectangles and composite figures carved into the ground, 
and many were linked by bridges or avenue-like roads (Schaan 2013). 
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Studies also suggest that at least 10-12 percent of the Amazon’s terra 
firma forests are anthropogenic in nature resulting from the careful man- 
agement of biodiversity by indigenous people. These forests are the result 
of traditional knowledge that produced the Amazonian Dark Earth, or 
terra preta do indio. Three times richer in nitrogen and phosphorous and 
with twenty times the carbon of normal soils, terra preta is the lost legacy 
of those ancient inhabitants of the Amazon. Scientists who long debated 
the capacity of ‘savages’ to transform the virgin rainforest now agree that 
indigenous people transformed large regions of the Amazon into amaz- 
ingly fertile black earth. Environmental changes and the application of 
new research technologies have revealed the Amazonian wilderness to 
have been a clearly defined landscape designed and created intentionally 
by man. 

We live on a water planet, unique in the solar system. Seen from space, 
the earth is a shining blue sphere, partly covered with clouds of condensed 
water vapor with only shadowy hints of solid land here and there. Yet 
those born and bred on continents, the vast majority of humankind, tend 
to forget the oceanic character of our globe’s surface—that over 70 percent 
is covered by water. Because of their millennia-long experience of sailing 
the sea, the Polynesian world view was more oceanic, and more accurate. 
They had learned that the ocean extended in all directions; that everywhere 
they sailed islands broke the surface of the sea; and that if they sailed 
east, the islands they reached would be uninhabited and thus ideal for 
colonization. 

Poetically referred to as ke kai popolohua mea a Kane (the deep dark 
ocean of Kane), for Hawaiians the ocean was divided into numerous smaller 
divisions and categories beginning from the near shore to the deeper pelagic 
waters. Likewise, channels between islands were also given names and 
served as connections between islands, as well as a reminder to their larger 
oceanic history and identity. 

The cultural connections of Hawaiians and indeed, all Polynesians, with 
the Polynesian Triangle’ are indisputable. Arguably, the Polynesian Trian- 
gle is an associative cultural landscape with powerful religious, artistic and 
cultural associations of the natural element. It is also a cultural landscape 
notwithstanding the near total absence or ephemeral nature of the material 
cultural evidence, and especially notwithstanding the apparent evanescence 
of the people and institutions in which those associations were created and 
evolved. It was the Polynesian intimacy with the sea that enabled them to 
detect and use a number of subtle cues for navigation: clouds, water color 
and taste, wave patterns, currents, presence of birds,* fish and plants as well 
as the position of stars and planets (Lewis 1972:153-216). But the intimacy 
needed to see signposts on the trackless expanses of the Pacific was the prod- 
uct of highly developed native systems and institutions founded on family, 
tradition and religion. 
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THE STORY OF THE POLYNESIAN VOYAGING SOCIETY, 
MAU PIAILUG AND THE HOKULE‘A 


The Polynesian Voyaging Society (PVS) was established in 1973 by Dr. Ben 
Finney, an anthropologist from California, Herb Kawainui Kane, a Hawai- 
ian artist, and Tommy Holmes, a waterman to challenge the accidental 
discovery theories’ of Thor Heyerdahl (1952) and Andrew Sharp (1956). 
The PVS was a scientific endeavor whose object was to determine: (1) how 
Polynesians discovered and settled small islands in ten million square miles 
of ocean, geographically the largest nation on earth; and (2) how they could 
they navigate without instruments, guiding themselves across ocean dis- 
tances of 2,500 miles. 

To demonstrate that the ancient Polynesians could have purposefully set- 
tled the Polynesian Triangle in double-hulled, voyaging canoes using non- 
instrument navigation, the Society’s first project was to construct a replica 
of an ancient voyaging canoe. On 8 March 1975 this replica, Hokule‘a, 
the first voyaging canoe to be built in Hawai‘i in more than 600 years, was 
launched (Figure 20.1). But before Hokule‘a could leave Hawai‘i on her 
planned maiden voyage to retrace the traditional migratory route to Tahiti, 
a major hurdle had to be overcome: voyaging had ceased for two hundred 
years and the navigation lore was lost.!° 





Figure 20.1 Hawai‘iloa and Te Aurere in the Marquesas (Sam Low, http://samlow. 
com/sail-nav/images/HawaiiloaTeaurereMarquesas WEB. jpg). 
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Although the Hokule‘a was constructed of modern materials, its importance 
as a cultural object is not only because it served to reify cultural traditions, 
but more importantly, it served as the instrumentality used by Polynesians to 
relearn and further the development of traditional knowledge. Hawai‘iloa, a 
new voyaging canoe constructed traditionally entirely of natural materials, is 
the next step in that development. 

Ben Finney recruited Pius Mau Piailug, a master navigator from a remote 
atoll in Micronesia, to be the Hokule‘a’s navigator for the Tahiti voyage. At that 
time, Mau was the only man who knew the ancient Polynesian art of sailing by 
the stars, the feel of the wind and the look of the sea. So he stepped forward. 


As a Micronesian he did not know the waters or the winds round Tahiti, 
far south-east. But he had an image of Tahiti in his head. He knew that 
if he aimed for that image, he would not get lost. And he never did. 
More than 2,000 miles out, a flock of small white terns skimmed past 
the Hokule‘a heading for the still invisible Mataiva Atoll, next to Tahiti. 
Mau knew then that the voyage was almost over. 

On that month-long trip he carried no compass, sextant or charts. 
He was not against modern instruments on principle. A compass could 
occasionally be useful in daylight; and, at least in old age, he wore a 
chunky watch. But Mau did not operate on latitude, longitude, angles, 
or mathematical calculations of any kind. He walked, and sailed, under 
an arching web of stars moving slowly east to west from their rising to 
their setting points, and knew them so well—more than 100 of them 
by name, and their associated stars by color, light and habit—that he 
seemed to hold a whole cosmos in his head, with himself, determined, 
stocky and unassuming, at the nub of the celestial action. 

Setting out on an ocean voyage, with water in gourds and pounded 
tubers tied up in leaves, he would point his canoe into the right slant of 
wind, and then along a path between a rising star and an opposite, set- 
ting one. With his departure star astern and his destination star ahead, 
he could keep to his course. By day he was guided by the rising and set- 
ting sun but also by the ocean herself, the mother of life. He could read 
how far he was from shore, and its direction, by the feel of the swell 
against the hull. He could detect shallower water by color, and see the 
light of invisible lagoons reflected in the undersides of clouds. Sweeter- 
tasting fish meant rivers in the offing; groups of birds, homing in the 
evening, showed him where land lay. 

He began to learn all this as a baby, when his grandfather, himself 
a master navigator, held his tiny body in tidal pools to teach him how 
waves and wind blew differently from place to place. Later came inten- 
sive memorizing of the star-compass, a circle of coral pebbles, each peb- 
ble a star, laid out in the sand round a palm-frond boat. This was not 
dilettantism, but essential study; on tiny Satawal Atoll, where he spent 
his life, deep-sea fishing out in the Pacific was necessary to survive. 

(Economist 2010) 
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The Hokule‘a arrived thirty-three days later in Papeete, Tahiti, to a crowd 
of more than seventeen thousand. Over half of the island had turned out to 
greet the canoe. What had begun as a scientific experiment to prove a theory 
about the settlement of Polynesia had touched a wellspring of cultural pride 
in Polynesian people and inspired a spate of canoe building, revitalization of 
traditional navigation and voyaging."! 

After the voyage Mau returned to Micronesia, and with him went the 
knowledge of the traditional art of wayfinding. But Mau had ignited a 
strong interest in many members of the PVS to continue sailing and learning 
about navigation. In 1978 in response to this interest, Hokule‘a attempted 
an abortive and nearly catastrophic voyage to Tahiti. Six hours into the voy- 
age Hokule‘a capsized and a member of the crew was lost. 

The PVS turned again to Mau and asked him to teach them about sailing 
and navigation. Mau agreed, and for the next two years he helped prepare 
the members of the Society for the enormous task of sailing and navigating a 
deep sea voyage. In 1980 a crew from Hawai‘i successfully sailed Hokule‘a 
to Tahiti and back to Hawai‘i, but this time the canoe was guided by one 
of Mau’s students, Nainoa Thompson (Figure 20.2), the first Hawaiian to 
navigate a voyaging canoe in more than six hundred years. According to 
Nainoa (Speidel and Thompson 1994) who had also made the return trip 
from Tahiti with Mau in 1973: 


At the end of our voyage, Mau told me, Everything was there in the 
ocean for you to learn, but it will take you 20 years to see. Mau is right. 
For me to learn all the faces of the ocean, to sense the subtle cues, the 
slight differences in ocean swells, in the colors of the ocean, the shapes 
of the clouds and the winds, and to unlock these cues and glean their 
information in the way Mau can, will take many years more. Initially, 
I used geometry and analytic mathematics to help me in my quest to 
navigate the ancient way. However, as my ‘ocean time’ and my time 
with Mau have grown, I have internalized this knowledge, and my need 
for mathematics has become less. I come closer and closer to navigating 
the way the ancients did. 


In 1973 the PVS began a scientific experiment to build a replica of a 
traditional voyaging canoe for a one-time sail to Tahiti to challenge the acci- 
dental discovery theories of Polynesian colonization. Through the efforts of 
dedicated Native Hawaiian leaders and the incorporation of Hawaiian con- 
cepts, beliefs, practices, and values—lokahi (unity); pono (just); and aloha 
(love)—the organization was transformed from a predominantly scientific 
endeavor to a culture-centric, nation-building one. 

The story of the PVS, Mau Piailug and the Hokile‘a demonstrates that 
cultural experts, holders and producers of traditional knowledge, in short, 
people like Mau Piailug and Nainoa Thompson are key to creating and sus- 
taining cultural landscapes. This notion comports with the thinking behind 
Article 2.3 of the 2003 Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible 
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Figure 20.2 Cultural experts, holders and producers of traditional knowledge like 
Mau Piailug and Nainoa Thompson are key to creating and sustaining cultural land- 
scapes (www.nlm.nih.gov/exhibition/avoyagetohealth/img/exhibition-OB160.jpg). 


Cultural Heritage which places transmission among the safeguarding mea- 
sures aiming at ensuring the sustainability of this heritage. 

But such living treasures need traditional systems and institutions in 
which to operate. The transformation of the PVS also reinforces the notion 
that institutions are not simply rules but are constituted as well by accom- 
panying rituals and symbols systems. Thus, the fate of an institution can 
be closely tied to the significance attached to its rituals, whether formal or 
informal, and conditioned by cultural shifts in which new sets of symbols 
acquire authority as others fall into desuetude (Hall 2010:217). 

The symbiotic nature of these relationships is remarkable. The Hawai- 
ians recognized the need for such systems and institutions so they organized 
and reshaped the PVS, built the Hokile‘a and went in search of a navigator. 
Mau recognized that the traditional systems on his home in Satawal had 
fallen into disarray and saw the PVS and the Hokile‘a as a way of restoring 
these systems and institutions at home. 

Cultural objects like the Hokile‘a are important not only because they 
serve to reify cultural traditions or traditional knowledge, but more impor- 
tantly, they serve as instrumentalities to relearn and further the development 
of traditional knowledge. 
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NOTES 


1. 


UNESCO, Intergovernmental Committee for the Protection of the World Cul- 
tural and Natural Heritage, Operational Guidelines for the Implementation 
of the World Heritage Convention, UNESCO World Heritage Centre, Paris, 
(2013) para. 47, p. 14. 


. See Réssler (this volume) for details of these categories. 
. For example, the plight of the Inupiaq villagers of Shishmaref has been docu- 


mented by, among others, Jan Louter in his 2008 film, The Last Days of Shish- 
maref, and in Elizabeth Kolbert’s 2006 book, Field Notes from a Catastrophe: 
Man, Nature, and Climate Change, which opens in Shishmaref. Additionally, 
these works resemble salvage archaeology projects. 


. See, for example, Tribes and Climate Change (2008) Navajo Nation: Dune 


Study Offers Clues to Climate Change, www4.nau.edu/tribalclimatechange/ 
tribes/southwest.asp (last viewed January 16, 2014). 


. Secretariat of the Convention on Biological Diversity, Indigenous Peoples and 


Traditional Knowledge Related to Biological Diversity and Responses to Cli- 
mate Change in the Arctic Region, Montreal, Quebec (2009). 


. Swinomish Indian Tribal Community Office of Planning and Community 


Development, Swinomish Climate Change Initiative Impact Assessment 
Technical Report La Connor, WA (2009), www.swinomish-nsn.gov/climate_ 
change/Docs/SITC_CC_ImpactAssessmentTechnicalReport_complete.pdf, 
(Last viewed October 22, 2013). 


. The region of the Pacific Ocean anchored by Hawai‘i, Easter Island (Rapa 


Nui) and New Zealand (Aotearoa). 


. For example, the Kolea or Pacific golden plover’s migration route strongly sug- 


gested the presence of land to the north, prompting the Polynesian explorers 
to sail in that direction and eventually discover the Hawaiian Islands (Lewis 
1972: 147). An even more compelling example is one Herb Kane recounts in 
his Voyagers: A Collection of Words and Images: 


In 1820, homeward bound from Samoa where the young King Taufa‘ahau 
had endured a tattooing ceremony that marked his coming of age, the Ton- 
gan fleet was struck by storms and blown off course. When the weather 
cleared, the king’s navigators admitted that they were lost. In another 
canoe, an old and blind navigator of lower rank, Tuita Kahomovailahi, 
heard of the trouble. He asked that their canoe be turned into the wind, 
luffing the sail and bringing it to a stop. Then he asked his son to lower 
him over the side. He felt the water, smelled and tasted it. He asked if fish- 
ing birds were in sight, and the direction of their flight. Then he said, ‘Tell 
the king we are in Fijian waters.’ When the king asked for sailing direc- 
tions, the old man asked his son for the position of the sun in the sky. He 
suggested a course, saying ‘When the sun is in the middle of the sky you 
will see land.’ At noon, they sighted the Fijian island of Lakemba. (Kane 
1993: 66) 


Heyerdahl claimed that it would have been impossible for early canoe voyag- 
ers to have sailed directly eastward from Southeast Asia against the prevailing 
trade winds and currents of the Southern Hemisphere to reach Polynesia. A few 
years later Andrew Sharp, a New Zealand historian, claimed that the vision 
of the Polynesians as great voyagers who had set out to explore and settle the 
Pacific was nothing but romantic nonsense. He theorized that the settlement of 
Polynesia was simply the product of many accidental voyages which had moved 
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the Polynesians slowly westward across the Pacific and then throughout the 
Polynesian triangle. Sharp claimed that the canoes of the Polynesians were not 
seaworthy enough, and their navigational methods were not accurate enough, 
to have enabled them to intentionally set out to explore and colonize the Pacific. 
See Finney (1994), xiv. 

10. The reasons for the cessation of voyaging are not clear. According to the text 
in Ancient Tahiti (Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin, 48) (1971) by Teuira 
Henry and J. M. Orsmond, for many generations, ‘priests, scholars and 
warriors’ from the Pacific islands periodically set sail from their respective 
islands to meet at Taputapuatea and celebrate great religious observances and 
international deliberations until a murder shattered the alliance. The great 
canoes from the distant islands sailed away and never again sailed together to 
Ra‘iatea. Ben Finney cites another reason posited by an orator who spoke at 
Taputapuatea on the occasion of Hokule‘a’s first visit there in 1976—that a 
formal tapu on voyaging had been laid down after a fleet composed of elites 
and experts was lost. See Finney (2003), 62-63. 

11. See for example J. Pickford (2013) ‘Polynesian navigators revive a skill that 
was nearly lost’, BBC News Magazine, 21 July. Available at: www.bbc.com/ 
news/magazine-23359495; ‘Canoe (Mo‘okiha o Pi‘ilani) launch scheduled for 
May 2014’ (n.d.) Hui O Wa‘a Kaulua, Maui’s Voyaging Society. Available at: 
www.huiowaa.org/; ‘An Historical Voyage is Underway’, Cook Islands Voyag- 
ing Society. Available at: www.voyaging.co.ck/; “The Voyage to Rapanui’ (n.d.) 
Waka Tupu. Available at: www.wakatapu.com/. 
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21 The Conservation of Human 
Responses to Natural Hazards 
and Disasters! 


James K. Mitchell 


INTRODUCTION 


Floods, storms, earthquakes and other natural hazards make contributions 
to the world’s cultural landscapes that are frequently misunderstood and 
underappreciated. Usually thought of as uncertain and undesirable depar- 
tures from everyday human existence, these kinds of events are widely 
viewed not just as atypical of the places they occur but also—because of 
their destructive potential—seemingly more worthy of elimination than 
conservation. This stance is reflected in the bulk of the professional and 
scholarly literature about natural hazards in relation to heritage conserva- 
tion. Most publications in this field focus on extreme natural events only 
insofar as they pose threats to heritage sites and structures. The primary 
goal of these texts is to expand the capacity of museums, libraries, historic 
buildings, other cultural institutions and heritage sites to withstand and 
rebound from existing or future natural risks. That worthy aim is not what 
is intended in this chapter. 

My focus is on rebalancing an asymmetrical partnership between heri- 
tage conservation and hazard risk reduction interest groups that pres- 
ently confers benefits mainly on the conservationists. Risk reduction is an 
important societal goal, especially in view of the upward trend in disaster 
losses worldwide, including in well-provisioned affluent countries (UNISDR 
2013; Gall et al. 2011). But risk reduction is also a faltering endeavor, not 
least because it typically fails to hold the attention of enough people once 
acute emergencies have abated. Successful risk reduction requires sustained 
engagement by groups that have other priorities (e.g. heritage conservation) 
as well as those for whom risks and disasters are of continuing concern (e.g. 
professional and scientific experts, disaster victims). One way of helping to 
redress the imbalance would be for conservationists to showcase the diver- 
sity and complexity of human adjustments to risks as part of an expanded 
awareness raising campaign about the role of hazards and disasters in the 
creation of cultural landscapes (Antrop 2005). Adjustment to environmen- 
tal hazards has been a fundamental skill of past cultures and it will likely 
become increasingly more important for contemporary societies during the 
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twenty-first century as climate change takes hold and more effective adap- 
tive responses are sought. Humans have been coping with climate hazards 
for far longer than they have been collecting scientific data about them, so 
the record of human responses is rich with examples derived from soci- 
etal, technological and informational contexts that varied through time and 
across space. Such contexts used to take centuries to evolve but are now 
being compressed by an increasingly pervasive, fast-moving, globalized and 
reflexive contemporary culture. In this milieu hazards are not just scientifi- 
cally complex and uncertain but also increasingly unmoored from familiar 
interpretive paradigms and therefore, increasingly ambiguous. This opens 
the door for new thinking about how best to interpret the past in light of 
unprecedented new challenges of the future. Themes of human adjustment 
to hazard might be more fully incorporated into the educational missions of 
heritage programs everywhere but especially in those that represent the fore- 
most expression of humanity’s commitment to conserve places that we value 
above all others, namely sites inscribed in UNESCO’s World Heritage List. 


DANGER IN CULTURAL LANDSCAPES: RISKSCAPES, 
HAZARDSCAPES, DISASTERSCAPES 


The terms risk, hazard and disaster connote processes that challenge human 
safety and security. Physical agents that pose danger are typically referred to 
as risks. Examples of natural risks include floods, storms, droughts, earth- 
quakes and a wide range of other phenomena from avalanches to volcanic 
eruptions. When these risks threaten humans and what we value they con- 
stitute natural hazards. Such hazards are hybrid human-—natural systems to 
which humans contribute by modifying the physical risks, constructing the 
vulnerabilities of at-risk populations and making the societal arrangements 
for rebounding from loss. Natural disasters are natural risks that exceed the 
coping capabilities of affected societies and inflict unacceptable losses. 

There can be little doubt that natural risks help to shape physical land- 
scapes and that human responses to risks, hazards and disasters result in 
further landscape modifications. Sometimes risks and responses to risks 
are dominant landscape forming processes as in the Netherlands (Bloemers 
et al. 2010) and on much of the Japanese coast (Walker and Mossa 1986). 
The cultural landscapes of these and other places may deserve special des- 
ignations. Some scholars have argued for recognition of riskscapes, haz- 
ardscapes and disasterscapes as distinctive landscape categories that are 
counterparts to so-called resourcescapes (i.e. assemblages of materials and 
energy flows useful for sustaining and enhancing life) (Corson 1999; Cutter 
2001; New Zealand Ministry of Civil Defence and Emergency Management 
2007; Khan 2012).? 

This is not the place to engage in debates about terminological distinc- 
tions but it is appropriate to ask questions around which such debates might 
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take place. First, to what extent are existing cultural landscapes the product 
of physical risks and/or human response to risks (i.e. uncertain threatening 
events) as well as disasters and/or human responses to disasters (i.e. events 
with unacceptable outcomes)? Second, what mix of human adjustments to 
risks, hazards and disasters is reflected in heritage sites and heritage pro- 
grams that currently represent cultural landscapes? In particular, is there 
adequate representation of the range of challenges to human safety as well 
as the range of responses to hazard? For example, are short-term, nonmate- 
rial or incidental adjustments given appropriate recognition? While posed 
here in the context of heritage conservation these questions have broad rel- 
evance for contemporary decision-making about a swath of sustainability 
issues. 


NATURAL HAZARDS REDUCTION AND HERITAGE 
CONSERVATION: AN UNBALANCED PARTNERSHIP? 


The global movement to conserve world heritage is barely half a century 
old and in that time it has grown and diversified very significantly. In par- 
ticular, the conceptual basis of the field has broadened to encompass an 
ambitious remit. From its beginnings in the late 1950s with efforts to rescue 
one man-made creation (i.e. the temples of Abu Simbel) from threats posed 
by another (i.e. the rising waters of Lake Nasser), conservationists quickly 
took on board the protection of cherished natural features and, by the early 
1990s, expanded the geographic scale and conceptual scope of their vision 
to include not just buildings and wild places but also expansive human- 
modified landscapes that are the products of complex interactions between 
nature and society (i.e. cultural landscapes). 

More recently, the process of heritage conservation has broadened 
and deepened still further. In recognition of the varied social and envi- 
ronmental forces that are redefining the meaning of heritage and putting 
pressure on its material expressions, conservationists now address a wide 
range of contemporary issues that bear upon their work. Among others, 
these include: desertification (Groenewoudt 2012; Blignaut et al. 2008); 
urbanization (Bandarin and van Oers 2012); climate change (Burns 2009; 
Perry 2011); biodiversity (Bertzky et al. 2013); sustainable development 
(Yin-Wai and Yun 2004); gender roles (UNESCO 2003); and the rights of 
indigenous peoples (McGregor et al. 2010; Carter 2010; Cullen-Unsworth 
et al. 2012). 

A range of mutual productive partnerships between heritage conser- 
vationists, international agencies, national governments, nongovernmen- 
tal organizations and private sector organizations has developed out of 
the growing list of intersecting interests; innovative forms of partnership 
are strongly promoted by leaders in the field (Moritz 2004; Laven et al. 
2010; Pollock-Ellwand 2011). Various global conferences and conventions, 
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organized under UN auspices, have provided springboards for UNESCO’s 
broadening program of World Heritage activities.* Of particular importance 
for this chapter is the 2005 World Conference on Disaster Reduction held 
in Kobe, Japan, the Hyogo Framework for Action that emerged from this 
meeting, and the International Strategy for Disaster Reduction that institu- 
tionalized these principles within the UN system. 

In most cases the different goals of heritage conservation interest groups 
and their partners are more or less equally well served by partnership 
arrangements but risk reduction may be an exception. While partnership is 
a foundational concept of groups interested in reducing global and national 
burdens of natural disaster (Mitchell 2006), the partnership that has been 
formed with heritage conservation interests appears more one-sided than 
most, mainly delivering benefits to the heritage conservationists while leav- 
ing the hazard reduction interests largely bereft. 

Threats posed to cultural properties by environmental hazards have 
become a central concern of heritage conservationists. This has been 
prompted by a need for better protection of heritage sites against the mate- 
rial depredations of earthquakes and volcanoes, landslides, floods, storms, 
droughts and falling water tables. At the global scale the centerpiece of these 
efforts is the Strategy for Risk Reduction at World Heritage Properties, an 
initiative that is designed to: ‘(1) integrate concern for heritage into national 
disaster reduction policies; and (2) incorporate concern for disaster risk 
reduction within management plans and systems for World Heritage prop- 
erties in their territories’ (UNESCO 2007a, 2007b). 

Publications about the risks to which heritage sites are exposed and the 
management options available are legion (Graham and Spenneman 2006; 
Spennemann and Graham 2007; Laidlaw et al. 2008; Tarragiiel et al. 2012; 
Marriott 2012; Dupont and Van Eetvelde 2013; Okamura et al. 2013). While 
useful to planners and site managers, that literature does little to inform the 
broader public about human adjustment to environmental hazard. This is 
a systematic theme that looms large in human history and carries over into 
the contemporary world where old risks are being reconfigured and new 
ones are emerging. It is also a tale well worth telling because it demon- 
strates many successes and illuminates the dynamics of risk assessment and 
management in different habitats occupied by different cultures, employing 
different cognitive routines, different mixes of coping measures, different 
regimes of regulation, different systems of social negotiation and different 
conceptions of outcome equity. In short the history of human engagement 
with natural hazards presents a diversity of experiences that can profitably 
be drawn on to achieve a better fit between society and nature in the decades 
ahead. Adjustment to hazard is not just a practical matter of ensuring the 
security of heritage sites; it has been, and will continue to be, one of the 
master tasks of civilization. Given this degree of salience in human affairs, 
it is instructive to examine how such human relationships to hazards are 
represented on the current World Heritage List. 
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HUMAN DIMENSIONS OF NATURAL HAZARDS 
ON THE WORLD HERITAGE LIST 


Of the 981 sites now inscribed on the World Heritage list 307 (31 percent) 
make some mention of a natural hazard in the site descriptions published online 
by UNESCO (http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/). Sites predominantly affected by 
geological risks (57 percent) are more numerous than sites affected by mete- 
orological (23 percent) or hydrological (20 percent) risks. This distribution 
bears upon the value of World Heritage sites as venues for learning lessons 
that might be applied in the future because it is the climate risks (i.e. meteo- 
rological or hydrological) that are most likely to worsen under the impress of 
anthropogenic climate forcing (IPCC 2013; Kates et al. 2012; Dupont and van 
Eetvelde 2013). It has also been observed that the World Heritage Committee 
has shown reluctance to take account of climate risks as reasons for placing 
certain sites on the list of endangered World Heritage properties (Burns 2009). 

Natural hazards appear on the World Heritage List in four different con- 
texts. First, some are places celebrated for non-human connotations like the 
geological processes that sculpted them or their rich plant and animal habi- 
tats or their spectacular pristine vistas (e.g. Surtsey volcanic island, Iceland; 
the floodplains of Niokolo-Koba National Park in Senegal; Los Glaciares 
National Park, Argentina). Therein it is the making and reworking of the 
Earth’s physical features by natural means that are of primary interest. 

Second are sites at risk to contemporary hazards. Hurricanes and floods 
pose problems for Granma National Park in Cuba; rising sea levels threaten 
East Rennell in the Solomon Islands; a falling subsurface water table imper- 
ils the aflaj irrigation system of Oman; salinization menaces the ancient 
city of Bukhara, Uzbekistan; and landslides are an ever-present danger at 
Chavin, Peru. In most of these and similar cases the means by which protec- 
tion is afforded to the sites are incidental to the reasons for their inscription; 
matters of contemporary behind-the-scenes management rather than show- 
cased historic cultural accomplishments. 

Third are places that experienced extreme natural events in the past but 
these are no longer the focus of attention. Thus, the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century development of Sighisoara, Romania, has been punctuated by earth- 
quakes, fires and floods while the old town of Liang, China, has been struck by 
earthquakes at least ten times, including as recently as 1996. Most often such 
places are celebrated for the pleasing reconstructions that followed in the wake 
of disaster but the messy processes of decision-making by which these out- 
comes were achieved—typically complex and discordant with contested trade- 
offs leading to a redistribution of risks and benefits—are rarely even hinted at 
in information provided to the general public. 

Between them these three associations account for the bulk of sites on the 
World Heritage List with some relationship to natural hazards. The fourth 
group of sites, and the ones of most interest here, are those that illustrate 
how humans have sought to prevent, avoid and/or reduce hazards. 
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Sites of Hazard Engagement (SHE) are defined as places on the World 
Heritage List that illustrate adjustments made by individuals or groups to 
risks posed by extreme natural events. Among others, featured adjustments 
include behavioral and material responses to risk, ranging from religious 
taboos, systems of formal record-keeping and inquiry, indigenous warning 
networks, site abandonments, relocation of high-value investments, and 
institutional arrangements for mobilizing mass action during emergencies, 
to careful management of protective natural vegetation and landforms, haz- 
ard resistant folk housing and structural engineering works. The full range 
of adjustments that humans have practiced is large and still expanding. Is 
this reflected in the World Heritage sites? 

At least 47 such places manifest one or more of the above attributes 
(Table 21.1). These are equivalent to about 5 percent of all World Heritage 
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Table 21.1 Sites of hazard engagement in UNESCO’s World Heritage List 





Country Site Hazard(S) Adjustment 
Canada Grand Pré Flood Reclamation and 
water management 
Chile Churches of Chiloe Flood/storms Sheltered and raised 
sites 
Chile Valparaiso Earthquake/flood Mitigative 
reconstruction* 
China Dujiangyan Flood Floodgates and 
channels 
China Kaiping Diaolou Flood Refuge towers 
China Honghe Hani Drought Water retention 
terraces 
Colombia Santa Crux de Flood Barricade walls 
Mompox 
Croatia Dubrovnik Earthquake Mitigative 
reconstruction 
Ecuador Quito Earthquake Mitigative 
reconstruction 
EI Salvador Joya de Cerén Earthquake Mitigative 
construction 
France Canal du Midi Flood Canalization 
France Loire Valley Flood Stone cut flood 
markers 


Germany Dessau-Worlitz Flood Dike 





Table 21.1 (Continued) 
Country Site Hazard(S) Adjustment 
Greece Mycenae and Earthquake Mitigative 
Tiryns reconstruction 
Guatemala Antigua Earthquake/flood Relocation 
Hungary The Puszta Flood Water regulation 
system 
India/ The Sundarbans Cyclones Shelter belt 
Bangladesh 
Iran Bam Earthquake Mitigative 
reconstruction 
Israel Negev Drought Water management 
system 
Italy Aeolian Isles Volcano Evacuation 
Italy Cinque Terre Floods/landslides Terraces 
Italy Mount Etna Volcano Research/scientific 
data 
Italy Val di Noto, Sicily Earthquake Mitigative 
reconstruction 
Italy Venice lagoon Flood MOESE barrier project 
Japan Mount Fuji Volcano Religious shrine/ 
hazard mapping 
Lithuania/ Curonian Spit Erosion, flood Sand stabilization 
Russia works 
Mali Djenné Flood Refuge mounds 
Mauritius Le Morne Cyclone Relocation of village 
Mexico Guanajuato Flood Water management 
infrastructure 
Mexico Hospicio Cabafias, Drought/flood/frost Relief project 
Guadalajara 
Mexico Oaxaca Earthquake Mitigative 
construction 
Netherlands Schokland Flood Abandoned and 
reoccupied site 
Netherlands Amsterdam canal _— Flood Water management 
ring system 
Netherlands Beemster polder Flood Drainage and 
reclamation system 
Netherlands Defense Line, Flood Flooding as a defensive 
Amsterdam weapon 
Netherlands Kinderdijk-Elshout Flood Windmills and dikes 


(Continued) 
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Table 21.1 (Continued) 





Country Site Hazard(S) Adjustment 
Netherlands Wouda Pumping Flood Steam pumps 
Station 
New Zealand Tongariro National Volcano Religious shrine/ 
Park hazard zoning 
Nicaragua Leon Cathedral Earthquake Mitigative 
construction 
Nicaragua Ruins of Leon Earthquake Relocation 
Viejo 
Peru Arequipa Earthquake Mitigative 
reconstruction 
Peru Cuzco Flood Canalization 
Peru Lima Earthquake Mitigative 
reconstruction 
Solomon East Rennell Cyclones Climate change study 
Islands laboratory 
Spain Tower of Hercules Earthquake Seismic-resistant 
building 
USA Hawaii Volcanoes Volcano Monitoring and 
National Park warnings 
Venezuela Coro Cyclone Mitigative 
reconstruction 


* Mitigative construction or reconstruction: Building or rebuilding that includes measures 
to reduce future risks or impacts of natural hazards. UNESCO-designated Cultural 
Landscape sites in italics. 


sites, a remarkably small number given the fact that adjustment to press- 
ing environmental risks and hazards, is a more or less universal feature of 
human societies. Perhaps this should not be so surprising because the List’s 
representativeness has been found wanting on other criteria too, especially 
among sites that were inscribed before the year 2000 (Réssler 2006; Meskell 
2013). Moreover, adjustments to hazard can continuously reconfigure land- 
scapes (e.g. Netherlands), thereby making it difficult to identify those that 
meet the test of authenticity, an important criterion for the designation of 
heritage sites (Schoorl 2005). Finally, natural disasters have long had a dis- 
proportionate impact on poor and marginalized communities, not tradi- 
tionally the groups that have had power to imprint their identities on larger 
cultural landscapes except by the default of more privileged others when 
they have ignored those places (Morgan et al. 2006). 

Clearly the representation of purposive human engagements with natural 
hazards is stunted on the World Heritage List. Why so few and so focused 
on earthquakes and floods? Between them these two risks account for nearly 
70% (69%) of the hazard-engaged sites. Storms and droughts, two other 
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hazards that have had great cultural importance (Perez, 2000; Mulcachy 
2008; Hoffman and Smith, 2002) receive far less attention, accounting for 
10% and 6% of the hazard-engagement sites respectively. The remaining 
15% provide limited information about adjustments to volcanoes (10%), 
frost (2%), landslides (2%) and erosion (2%). Moreover, aspects of adjust- 
ment that are featured are not representative of the full range of practices 
and measures that have been employed. 


ADJUSTMENTS AT SITES OF HAZARD ENGAGEMENT: 
HOMO FABER RAMPANT 


Engineering measures dominate the portrayal of hazard adjustments, most 
often in the form of flood and drought reduction devices such as walls, 
gates, dikes, terraces, cisterns and canals as well as disaster-resistant build- 
ings. Human agency is in the hands of Homo faber, a technology-wielding 
species intent on controlling hostile physical environments. Just over two- 
thirds (32; 68 percent) of the sites feature some type of structural engineer- 
ing response to risk. Examples of protective structures include the flood 
barricades of Mompox, Colombia; the Kinderdjik windmill pumping com- 
plex in the Netherlands; the flash-flood harvesting system of Nabatean cities 
in the Negev region of Israel; and the as-yet-uncompleted MOSE moveable 
barrier project that is intended to protect Venice against aqua alta from 
the Adriatic Sea. Specific types of hazard-resistant buildings are exempli- 
fied by flood refuge towers (Kaiping Diaolou, China); earthquake-resistant 
wattle and daub housing (Joya de Ceren, El Salvador); and other kinds of 
earthquake-adapted structures (Oaxaca, Mexico). Many larger urban set- 
tlements, especially in Latin America, were also extensively reconstructed 
in the wake of a disaster, with a view to making them resistant to future 
extreme events (e.g. Ariquipa, Peru; Dubrovnik, Croatia; Lima, Peru; Quito, 
Ecuador; Valpariso, Chile). 

A second but much smaller group of hazard-engagement sites involves 
nonstructural adaptations that rely on informing humans about risks and 
acting in receipt of that knowledge (13 sites; 27 percent). Some of these 
places are distinguished by the richness of the historic record of hazard 
events that can be found there or the opportunities they afford for scientific 
study of ongoing risk processes and the development of public warning 
systems (e.g. Mount Etna, Italy; Hawaii Volcanoes National Park, USA). 
Others show judicious selection of risk-minimizing locations for build- 
ings and settlements, warning and evacuation in the face of acute threats, 
abandonment and permanent relocation to safer places, as well as ways of 
accommodating to extreme natural processes rather than seeking to con- 
trol them. For example, residents of coastal communities in the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra delta (Sundarbans of India and Bangladesh) and on the sandy 
shores of the southern Baltic Sea (Curonian Spit, Lithuania/Russia) owe 
their survival to stewardship of vegetative shelterbelts and barrier islands 
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that have protected fishing and farming communities. Flood markers of 
the Loire Valley in France; flood refuge mounds of Djenne, Mali; storm- 
sensitive sites on which the churches of Chiloe, Chile were founded; earth- 
quake-relocated buildings of Antigua, Guatemala; and the twice-relocated 
village of cyclone-plagued Le Morne, Mauritius, all provide vivid examples 
of the capacity of humans to learn from and adjust to acute environmental 
perturbations without resorting to the construction of large scale ‘hard’ 
engineering measures. 

Finally, humans engage the spiritual dimensions of natural hazards at a 
small number of sites (5 percent), most notably Tongariro National Park 
in New Zealand and Mount Fuji in Japan, but also at Hawaii Volcanoes 
National Park in the USA. All of these are places of active volcanism that 
pose risks and also have a high degree of religious salience for indigenous 
cultures. Sometimes religious interpretations are factored into emergency 
management plans and the existence of taboos has served to discourage 
human settlements from locations near the volcanoes, thereby functioning 
as a risk-reduction mechanism (Sorensen and Gersmehl 1980; Gregg et al. 
2008; Dudley et al. 2009). Donovan (2010) provides a discussion of the role 
of spiritual beliefs in relation to Indonesia’s Mount Merapi. 


BROADENING THE RANGE OF ADJUSTMENTS 


The heavy emphasis on structural engineering and building modifications, 
as preferred adjustments, mirrors a long-running bias in many human cul- 
tures, but especially in the West, toward technological fixes for problems of 
environmental risk. Although their value in reducing losses has often been 
considerable, they have also been criticized for failing to live up to expecta- 
tions and for lulling humans into believing that they are protected against 
all future events instead of just the subset that falls within design specifica- 
tions. The privileging of engineering technologies as hazard management 
tools reflects both a characterization of nature as separate and distinct from 
humanity and a characterization of disasters as outcomes of natural risks 
that are inflicted on unfortunate humans who bear little or no responsibility 
for their creation. This view has weakened considerably in recent decades as 
scientists, most prominently the geographer Gilbert White (Hinshaw 2006), 
have revised notions of causation to include a greater role for human agency 
(Mileti 1999; Macdonald et al. 2012). Disasters are now widely regarded as 
joint products of natural risks and human vulnerabilities. Nor is the human 
contribution simply a function of decisions about exposure and protection 
that render us more or less likely to suffer loss; we are also expanding our 
capacity to change processes that generate environmental risks. The apothe- 
osis of this discourse is human-forced climate change, a phenomenon whose 
existence is now accepted by the bulk of the world’s scientific community as 
well as a large number of public leaders and lay citizens. 
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An expansive interpretation of human agency has helped to broaden the 
range of risk reduction measures that are available for use and to shift public 
policies away from a dominant emphasis on technological fixes and disaster 
relief toward a mix of adjustments that adds many anticipatory measures 
and nonstructural alternatives. Among others these include risk education 
and information systems (including risk mapping and risk communication 
innovations); prediction, warning and evacuation; conservation of ecosys- 
tems and environments that provide risk-reduction services; social networks 
that mobilize grassroots capacities for action and increase human resil- 
ience; incentives and disincentives for investment in land development and 
building construction; hazard-sensitive land use regulations; and insurance 
schemes that incorporate risk-reduction features as well as loss sharing ones 
(e.g. Grunfest 2000; Wood et al. 2012). These alternatives have the advan- 
tages of treading more lightly on the physical environment, reducing levels 
of exposure to loss, redressing inequities in the burden of hazard, mobiliz- 
ing at-risk populations to act in their own defense, and offering prospects 
of greater resilience and sustainability in the long term, all objectives that 
are difficult to achieve by structural and reactive means alone. Moreover the 
entire arena of decision-making has expanded beyond the reduction of risk 
as a public goal, toward privileging risk-reduction measures that balance 
needs for development and conservation as well as being environmentally 
and socially sustainable in the long term. The globalization of risk is also 
being recognized and matters of equity, justice and good governance are 
being debated alongside more traditional concerns about the effectiveness 
of specific hazard reduction measures (Alexander 2006; Fra, forthcoming). 

Today it is not uncommon for hazard-prone communities to adopt varied 
packages of adjustments according to the needs and demands of particular 
places and their populations. For example, in flood hazard locations some 
may select a package dominated by warning systems combined with evacu- 
ation and sheltering programs as, for example, in tsunami-prone countries 
like Thailand, which has a national coastal warning system. Others may 
combine hazard insurance schemes with risk-reducing land use and build- 
ing controls, or property acquisition and clearance strategies allied with 
structural elevation efforts, both of which are alternatives facilitated by 
the National Flood Insurance Program in the United States. Yet others may 
prefer to build structural defenses and rely on good emergency manage- 
ment programs to plug the gaps; this has been a favored strategy in Japan, 
although there its limits were exposed when waves generated by a massive 
2011 offshore earthquake swept across coastal Tohoku. As alternatives there 
have been proposals for innovative dune and wetland restoration initiatives 
plus strategic retreat from coastal places that require unsustainable efforts to 
maintain. Such are being considered in France (Roca et al. 2008), the United 
States (Tam 2009) and even in tsunami-stricken areas of Japan, where some 
aim to reestablish heritage parks around traditional systems of land manage- 
ment that have atrophied in recent decades (Handel et al. 2013). 
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Almost all of the measures that are available today have antecedents or 
analogs in previous eras; some more emergent, ephemeral or transitional 
and others more long lasting; some more rigid, others more flexible. Some 
may require the skills of experts and high technology; others are reliant 
on the mobilization of grassroots social capital. Differences in risks and 
sites as well as differences in populations and the choices they are willing 
to entertain existed in the past, thereby creating a dynamic human ecol- 
ogy of hazard. In seeking to conjugate human responses to contemporary 
environmental hazards policy makers and environmental managers face a 
diverse and ever-growing set of alternatives that might be adopted. As aids 
to decision-making, heritage sites have an important role to play here by 
showing what has already been accomplished and the ways by which those 
choices were fitted together to produce coherent wholes both in the form 
of the landscapes and the arrangements by which they were managed. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS FOR NEXT STEPS 


Humans construct the vulnerabilities that natural risks exploit. Likewise, 
the ability of humans to carve out livability niches in unpromising or hos- 
tile environments has not only shaped many of the world’s landscapes in 
distinctive ways but also conferred valuable lessons about our capacity for 
adaptation in the face of uncertain future risks. It is therefore fitting that the 
human role in shaping hazard is now recognized in programs of cultural 
heritage conservation and also that human adjustments to hazard receive 
equal billing with other kinds of cultural achievements. 

Flagship conservation instruments like the World Heritage List do not 
presently showcase the importance of human adjustment to hazard in the 
construction of civilizations. In addition, they tend to reflect ideas about 
hazard management that emphasize only a few of the means by which 
humans have historically accomplished this task, often reifying suboptimal 
approaches that are but partial representations of a much richer histori- 
cal experience. It is now time to redress these gaps and celebrate a more 
complete cultural heritage, a heritage that has very real present-day value 
as a stimulus to improved hazard management. The following four propos- 
als are offered as first steps towards a broader and more detailed engage- 
ment with this task. Ideally they might best be formulated and implemented 
through working partnerships between heritage conservation groups and 
risk reduction groups with additional representation of lay populations that 
occupy or use areas that host sites of hazard engagement. 


1. Compile and disseminate available data on the role of natural hazards 
in the shaping of cultural landscapes. 

2. Encourage managers of existing heritage sites to showcase examples 
of social learning about adjustments to natural hazards and disasters 
in public education and outreach programs. 
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3. Develop appropriate procedures for including the dynamic process of 
hazard adjustment among criteria for the selection of future heritage 
conservation sites. 

4. Identify priority targets for adding new sites to the World Heritage list 
(and other conservation instruments) that collectively represent the 
full spectrum of means by which hazard adjustment is accomplished. 


By themselves these steps will not necessarily promote risk reduction to 
the top of public agendas in every country but they will help to recruit a 
broader constituency for that purpose, both within the heritage conserva- 
tion community and from the larger public beyond. And now is a very good 
moment to address that task because humans are beginning to renegotiate 
basic institutional arrangements for governing risk in anticipation that it 
will play a larger role in human affairs henceforth. 


NOTES 


1. The title of this paper recalls William McNeill’s essay “The Conservation of 
Catastrophe’ (McNeill 1992) and shares with it a focus on natural disas- 
ters and human responses. However, herein the term conservation is inter- 
preted quite differently to focus not on the reproduction of disaster outcomes 
through time but on the processes by which useful knowledge about coping 
with hazard is retained, reused and transferred among societies, especially for 
the benefit of present and future generations. See Mitchell 2009 and 2011. 

2. Risks, hazards and disasters tend to have negative connotations and resources 
positive ones but valorization is rarely simple. For example, extreme events 
that inflict losses on many may also be beneficial to some. Whether use of 
these terms should be confined to material artifacts in tangible landscapes 
or extended to also include broader mental constructs (e.g. landscapes of the 
mind or other metaphors) is open to debate (Jones 2003). 

3. Since the early 1970s UN-sponsored conferences on environment, population, 
women, urbanization, sustainable development, climate change and many 
other societal and environmental themes have served as attention-focusing 
mechanisms for the world community in relation to problems that transcend 
international borders. 

4. This is a provisional count because data published by UNESCO do not explic- 
itly recognize hazard engagement as a criterion that merits inscription on the 
World Heritage List and information about hazard is not consistently included 
in supporting published documents (http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/). A larger 
number of World Heritage Sites may have been, or are still, affected by natu- 
ral risks but human responses (i.e. adjustments) to these threats were neither 
identified among the reasons for their inscription nor featured in official site 
descriptions or public outreach materials. 
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22 Gardens of Jafr (Rasht Valley, 
Tajikistan) as a Model of 
Sustaining Cultural Landscapes 
for Future Generations 


Mirzoshoh Akobirov 


INTRODUCTION 


Mirzoshoh Akobirov is a master farmer from the village of Jafr, in the Gharm 
district of the Rasht Valley, Tajikistan. He is the Director of a nongovernmen- 
tal organization (NGO) called Rushnoe, which is a unique community-based 
initiative focused on maintaining biocultural heritage and agrobiodiversity. 
This NGO was formed as an umbrella organization for six communities 
in this subdistrict of Jafr. Mirzoshah and Rushnoe have been recognized 
nationally and internationally. Recently he was named “Horticulturalist of 
the Republic of Tajikistan” and Rushnoe has been a nominee for the presti- 
gious UNDP Equator Prize that recognizes local initiatives that demonstrate 
leadership in advancing innovative solutions for people, nature and resilient 
communities. Mirzoshoh has led this organization since its incorporation. 
He is a celebrated musician, holds an agronomist diploma and is very pas- 
sionate about preserving and transmitting to younger generations the tradi- 
tional horticultural heritage of the Tajiks. 


Context: Tajikistan 


The Republic of Tajikistan is located in Central Asia and borders Afghani- 
stan, China, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan. The total population is eight mil- 
lion people and about 93 percent of its territory is mountainous. The highest 
mountain in Tajikistan is ‘Ismoili Somoni’ which is 7,134 m high. Its state 
language is Tajik-Persian. 

After independence from the Soviet Union in 1991, Tajikistan chose a 
democratic way of governance. The majority of the population is Tajik and 
has inhabited the area for over five thousand years. Since ancient times the 
main religion has been Zoroastrianism and Islam has established itself over 
the last millennium. Zoroastrians believe that there is one universal, tran- 
scendent, supreme god, Ahura Mazda or the ‘Wise Lord’. The main areas of 
economic activity in Tajikistan are agriculture and raising livestock. 

Tajikistan remains mired in considerable rural poverty in the aftermath 
of Soviet collapse and the subsequent civil war (1992-1997). Historically 
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diverse and sustainable farming systems and the associated knowledge base 
have been substantially eroded since the 1930s when industrial models of 
agriculture and large-scale forced population relocations transformed the 
countryside. Currently, the economy is primarily sustained through male 
labour migration to Russia; agricultural production has remained low due to 
chaotic undercapitalization and persistent disorganization. Irrigation systems 
have not recovered; many orchards have dried up or were cut down for win- 
ter fuel as public power systems failed. Our semidesert country is experienc- 
ing impacts from climate change, primarily manifested as extreme weather 
events and declining water availability as winter snows melt too quickly. 

This case study presents a community-based initiative focused on the 
restoration and revitalization of cultural landscapes in the Rasht valley of 
Tajikistan. Here long-standing agricultural practices have played a signif- 
icant role in the formation of cultural landscapes and rich orchards and 
terraced gardens have always been the central element of these beautiful 
mountainous landscapes. 


RESTORATION OF THE CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 
OF RASHT VALLEY 


My work has centred on restoring and developing a cultural landscape in 
the Rasht Valley of eastern Tajikistan, one of the most beautiful parts of 
our glorious country. The climate of the valley is cool, approximately 99 per- 
cent of its territory is mountainous, and it is situated in the middle of two 
very high mountains: Hissar and Karotegin (which was called Peter the 
First by the Russians). Between these two mountains flows the Surkhob 
River which is to be dammed in order to provide hydroelectric power via 
the Rogun power plant. This power plant, with a projected height of 335 m 
(1,100 ft.) will become the highest dam in the world. Many small rivers 
flow into the Surkhob River. A precious kind of fish, the local type of trout, 
lives in these streams. The Rasht Valley landscape is extremely beautiful. 
All four seasons are of almost equal length and on any summer day you can 
see all the seasons stretched out vertically with winter showing itself at the 
highest altitudes. Pure springs pour forth from the cliff sides. The soil in this 
mountainous area is home to more than four thousand species of plants and 
flowers, many of which are medicinal. Springtime in our mountains means a 
mass of flowers and new growth. In addition, there is plenty of wildlife such 
as bear, wolf, snow leopard, deer, fox, jackal and wild pig. 

Unfortunately, the valley also has a very sad human history. In 1949, 
thirty thousand people perished as a result of an earthquake that measured 
9 on the Richter scale. The Rasht landscape was also temporarily rendered 
barren. After that natural disaster the government forced most, but not 
all, of the remaining population to migrate to the Vaksh valley in southern 
Tajikistan where they needed agricultural laborers. 
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My father was the only man who survived the earthquake in his village. 
All his neighbours and relatives died under the mountain rocks. He refused 
to leave the valley and constructed a small house in the barren remains of 
Jafr. Over time, new people from other parts of Tajikistan came to live there. 
My father was a great lover of nature and started to plant trees and create 
large gardens. When I was six years old I sat on a donkey with my father 
and went with him into the mountains. There I noticed what a great job he 
did of picking up the seeds of apples and pears, and bringing them home 
to plant. From then on I helped him in the garden regularly. He taught me 
so much about fruit tree cultivation including how to create sustainable 
yields in which the traditional art of grafting plays a significant role. This 
was a great experience that informed the rest of my life. After high school, 
I focused on enriching my knowledge and ability in the field of garden- 
ing, and I decided to enter the Agricultural University of Dushanbe and 
in 1988 graduated with honours as an agronomist. Right after graduation 
my father passed away. I then went every day to my father’s garden and 
even though my father was not there I felt his incredible signature on all 
the leaves and branches. I was eager to duplicate this experience in other 
villages. Tajik tradition teaches us that from ancient times children need 
to follow in their fathers’ footsteps by creating gardens for their children. 
Thus, when I was twenty-three years old, I decided to create fruit gardens 
for future generations. 

In 1988, one of greatest leaders of the Soviet Union, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
made a speech about creating a democratic society and about the effective 
use of land. He signed into law a decree that agricultural land must be 
owned by farmers so it could be used most effectively. After the law was 
approved I submitted a proposal to the district government regarding our 
lands. Unfortunately, the district governor refused it and stated that land 
can only be owned by the government and that private property was illegal. 
I was determined to succeed and wrote a letter to two parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, Gulrukhsor Safieva and Kandil Juraev, to help resolve the issue. 
Through their generous support I was awarded two hectares of land and 
began my work. 

Life was very challenging in the Rasht Valley during the Tajik civil war 
(1992-1997). Desperately lacking fuel to survive the bitter winters in the big 
houses we had built in Soviet times, people cut the remaining fruit trees. By 
doing this all kinds of fruit trees on the hills and forests disappeared. This 
also eroded the soil and degraded the land. It was a very bad situation. In 
addition, the concentration on centralized planning and reliance on machin- 
ery during the Soviet time had destroyed traditional farming practices. 
When our family kept oxen and used them for farming instead of tractors, 
our neighbours made fun of us. I remember our neighbours told me that we 
live in the twentieth century—the century of science and technology—and 
why did we return to the nineteenth century and plough the land with oxen? 
I told them why: it was because our lands were too steep to use tractors. 
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During the civil war people faced lots of economic challenges. Tractors were 
stolen or burnt and there was lack of fuel. Rasht people dug the lands on the 
hills with spades, sowed local grains and somehow saved their children from 
starvation. The same neighbours who made fun of us for going back to the 
nineteenth century came and asked us to help plough their lands with our 
oxen. Using traditional ways of working on the lands during the civil war 
saved our people from starvation. 

I truly recognized the special beauty of Rasht Valley when I left my native 
village Jafr for an extended period. You simply cannot find such beautiful 
landscapes everywhere. By deeply observing nature, I came to realize that 
we have to assess the cultural landscape according to our understanding/ 
experience, both spiritually and scientifically. The ecological landscape, that 
is mountains, lands, rivers, plants, trees and all natural resources were cre- 
ated by God. However, a human being can assist this sacred process by co- 
creating the landscape and building upon nature’s beauty. The evidence for 
this is the magnificent gardens that our ancestors created even on the steep- 
est mountain slopes; gardens that provided both food and pleasure and joy. 

In one such garden, I had a life-changing experience. After the 1949 
earthquake the population of the village Almalig in the Tojikobod district 
was relocated to Vaksh Valley, and during my visit to the abandoned village 
I saw old apple, pear and mulberry trees. There was one beautiful old tree 
which was very unusual and had a different kind of leaf. I tried the fruits of 
that tree and they were deliciously sweet and aromatic. While I was enjoy- 
ing them, a herdsman with his goats and sheep came over to me and I asked 
him about the tree. He said it was unique and it was the only one of its kind 
he could remember seeing in his seventy years. When I heard these words 
I was wondering what would happen to the tree during a severe drought if 
there was no one to properly care for it. I thought of the huge loss to our 
lands and to humanity if the tree dried out and its variety completely disap- 
peared. To save this type of tree for future generations, I cut away two small 
branches, brought them home, and grafted them onto two other trees in my 
garden. 

Two years later, I decided to visit Almalig again. It was a pleasure to 
return and to see the place with my friends. I was eager to show them that 
precious tree. Unfortunately, I could not find it. Then I noticed a stump and 
felt I was punched in the stomach. Someone had cut it down. I felt as if one 
of my relatives had died. I was about to cry. Then I remembered the graft- 
ing I had done two years ago. Despite the loss of that particularly precious 
tree, I felt I had done a great thing by keeping it alive in a new way, one that 
will benefit future generations. This was one way of recreating an important 
marker of that cultural landscape. When I was invited to speak at the launch 
of an exhibition on Tajikistan’s bio-cultural diversity at our newly created 
National Museum in August 2013, I was able to show the people the fruits 
I had grown from those carefully saved cuttings. And the people saw how 
delicious they were. 
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That experience taught me the crucial importance of preserving unique 
species of plants, especially those that provide food. Thus I decided to visit 
other villages as well as the cliff sides and forests that surround them which 
are home to valuable plants that do not grow anywhere else. Usually in my 
conversations with elders from these villages, they stressed the need to main- 
tain diversity and increase the number of local fruit varieties because these 
kinds of trees are disappearing throughout Tajikistan in general. We should 
remember that ours is the region where the wild varieties of most of the fruit 
and nut trees that have been domesticated in Eurasia originated. In fact, it 
was our culture and our ancestors that domesticated these species. This is a 
tradition we needed to keep alive. 

Everybody knows that the varieties of fruits that grow in a particular 
area are suited to those conditions. For example, there are special kinds 
of fruit trees that can grow well in our dry lands. This poses the critical 
question, why not help nature rather than leave the survival of the trees to 
chance alone? There are some abandoned lands in the valley where it would 
be possible, and indeed very important for us, to reestablish our cultural 
landscapes by using all our local varieties of fruit trees which are adapted 
to local climate. Our organization Rushnoe therefore decided to recreate 
our mountain landscapes by using traditional ways of planting these local 
varieties of fruit trees. To do so we needed planting materials. However, 
we lacked the funds to do this so we requested financial support from The 
Christensen Fund. They responded affirmatively and their generosity helped 
us successfully put our ideas into practice. Our first goal was to create a 
nursery. We started by collecting apple, pear, almond and walnut seeds in 
the autumn and then planted them in the new nursery. By springtime and 
early summer of the next year we were already grafting. It was not dif- 
ficult for us to select trees upon which to graft these many varieties. In our 
botanical garden, which I had established on the original two hectares I had 
acquired after Gorbachev’s speech, we had created a solid tree stock, includ- 
ing the wild relatives of our fruit trees. The roots of those kinds of trees are 
especially strong and drought resistant and are a perfect base upon which to 
graft the different traditional varieties. 

The second step was to create a demonstration plot on the abandoned 
slopes. We selected a 35 degree slope near the highway. Why did we choose 
such a place? There is a good Tajik national saying: ‘It is better to see than 
to hear.’ If people do not see it, they will not believe it is real. Once they see 
with their own eyes and understand that it works they want to participate. 
By positioning the garden in plain sight of cars, people could see it repeat- 
edly. Eventually they stopped to take a look! They then observed how land 
was effectively used. Our aim was to showcase a bio-diverse traditional 
garden that could be replicated by others. 

We used the following method: after selecting the 35 degree slope we 
ploughed across it (contour ploughing) using oxen. On the resulting terrace, 
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we dug 50 cm by 50cm holes and planted the trees 5 m apart. After choos- 
ing the trees from the nursery we covered the root ball with plastic bags. 
On planting we removed the plastic bags and put 10 kg of humus fertilizer 
mixed with soil in each hole. Then we put the plastic at the base to hold in 
the moisture and covered it with 15 cm of soil. This is an effective method 
whereby trees may grow without irrigation. Rainwater and snow melt trick- 
les down the slope and is held in by the terraces and remains in the plastic 
covered pits in which the trees are growing. 

Deploying the methods described above we were able to create a demon- 
stration garden on one hectare of land (Figure 22.1). In that hilly land we 
built a traditional garden house (Figure 22.2) with the Tajikistan national 
flag to welcome the people and provide a place for talking, rest and con- 
templation. Between the trees we planted seeds of beet and pumpkin. We 
also did extensive grafting on the trees to increase their overall productivity 
and resiliency. After three years, the rough terrain of the hillside was trans- 
formed into a beautiful cultural landscape (Figure 22.3). This demonstra- 
tion plot became a learning experience for neighbours and guests. We also 
used it to conduct trainings on agriculture for agronomists and farmers 
(Figure 22.4). 





Figure 22.1 Demonstration garden in Jafr Village (M. Akobirov). 





Figure 22.2 Garden house in the hill gardens (M. Akobirov). 





Figure 22.3 Initial terracing for recreating cultural landscape in Jafr Village 
(M. Akobirov). 
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Figure 22.4 Experience of sharing visit of conference participants to Jafr Village, 
June 2013 (M. Akobirov). 


Over time increasing numbers of local people and outsiders saw the beau- 
tiful landscape and asked us to help them in establishing their own gardens. 
Other organizations invited us as consultants. That is when we expanded our 
teaching from the village level to working across the neighbouring districts. 
Since then, we have established eight one-hectare demonstration gardens 
using local plants from the Rasht, Jirgatol, and Nurobod districts. 


BENEFITS OF RESTORATION 
What are the benefits of the methods described thus far? 


e Barren hills and deserts can become restored as green and full of 
biodiversity. 

e Tree and plant roots make the land sustainable and prevent erosion. 

e During autumn, the falling leaves become soil rich with microorgan- 
isms, humus and organic fertilizer. 

e During the summer, the trees provide shade for birds that protect 
themselves from hot sun. 

e Planting trees is a way to make positive changes to the local 
microclimate. 
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e It provides an opportunity for locals to sell fresh fruits and earn money. 
e Fresh fruit of different tasty varieties is always welcome and healthy. 


Once walking on the mountains and hills of the Rasht Valley, I asked myself 
a question: who planted those fruit trees even far away from people and set- 
tlement? Answering this question was easy in my culture. According to my 
observation and the stories of the elders, the greatest contribution is made by 
wild animals, especially bears and birds. Usually in the autumn, the wild ani- 
mals climb fruit trees and eat the fruits, but are not able to fully digest them. 
Therefore, when the bear or other animal excretes between the thorny grasses, 
the seeds grow into small trees. The thorny plants protect the seedlings from 
being eaten by cows, sheep, goats and wild grazers. These wild trees add to 
nature’s beauty and the landscape becomes richer, including more fruits for 
wildlife and birds. Since ancient times, this natural cycle has been observed by 
people of the Rasht Valley and we see ourselves joining in that process when 
we plant our orchards. This mutual enrichment of the land has been quite 
a learning experience. Today humans, animals, and birds have planted over 
fifteen hundred fruit trees in the ten hectare area of our Rushnoe lands. 

During the second year of establishing the nursery, it was necessary to do 
a significant amount of fruit tree grafting. That required a lot of demanding, 
skilled work. There were no other master grafters available in the Rasht Val- 
ley and I was busy with so many different things I could not put in the neces- 
sary time myself. I realized I needed to teach grafting to some of the younger 
boys because traditionally grafting was men’s craft and art. Can you imagine 
that the central skill in our culture necessary to maintain the orchard land- 
scapes with our beloved trees was almost lost to us? After selecting a few of 
them, I gradually taught twelve of these young men how to graft. Now they 
all have these important traditional skills. One of the most sophisticated 
types of grafting I taught them was to graft four different varieties with 
early, medium, and autumn-ripening fruits on different branches of one tree. 
This type of grafting results in four or five kinds of fruit growing on one tree 
and each type ripens at a different time through the summer and autumn. 
The reason for doing this is that one or two varieties will have a particularly 
bountiful harvest in one year and then two others in a subsequent year. In 
other words, when the climate varies fruit production is resilient. Another 
advantage of this type of grafting is that the trees are more resistant to cold 
and wind and they grow better blossoms. These results come from quality 
grafting that produces the strongest and most resilient trees. 


CULTURE AND NATURE IN HARMONY: 
TOWARDS A HEALTHY LANDSCAPE BASED 
ON TRADITIONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Involving youth in gardening, especially in grafting, was very important. It 
is a great pleasure for us that many young boys have now learnt grafting of 
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local varieties of fruit trees. It is crucial to teaching the practical traditional 
methods for recreating these cultural landscapes for future generations. 
Restoring such cultural landscape adds to the unique beauty of our nature 
therefore, tourists often visit the Rasht Valley. All this has positive impact 
on peoples’ livelihoods and cultural resurgence as well. 

The essence of Tajiks’ cultural identity is a deep understanding of the 
land, seeds and plants that long ago had been domesticated by our ances- 
tors. Zoroastrianism—the religion of our ancestors—is the philosophy 
that underpins our tradition. The main teaching is that life consists of four 
things: water, fire, earth and air. These four elements are a sacrament for 
Tajik people. Today the old men still say: ‘It is sin to spit in the water or 
on the earth’ and that ‘To grow one tree is better than raising a child.’ As a 
people, by living this way, we can remain alive forever. 

My organization Rushnoe has a clear vision of how to transform our 
valley and it undertakes real actions for its realization. As described above, 
we started with the establishment of experimental gardens in Jafr as educa- 
tional, cultural and agro-biodiversity spaces. Today, our living horticulture 
gardens contain wonderfully rich collections of local varieties of fruit trees: 
thirty-five varieties of apple, twenty-eight varieties of pear and twenty-four 
varieties of apricots; a wide range of walnuts, cherries, peaches and grapes; 
and many varieties of decorative plants and herbs. Many of these varieties 
are still at risk of becoming extinct, given the huge pressure from markets 
and industrial approaches to agriculture. But the good news now is that we 
have turned around the crisis of extinction of our traditional biodiversity. 
Now that it is saved, we are working to make it once again common and 
useful in our landscapes. 

The collection and preservation of fruit trees has also stimulated in our 
group new ideas and ways of seeing things. These ideas have their basis in 
the traditional, sacred approach of our grandfathers, especially the way we 
work crops, plough the land, and plant flowers and trees. We developed 
cultural and educational programs in our gardens, through which Rushnoe 
aims to help to strengthen this sense of identity that in turn will help to sus- 
tain the incredible agro-biodiversity of our landscapes. 

The high quality of the planting materials provided by Rushnoe to the 
farmers in the neighbouring communities is enhancing local self-sufficiency 
and contributing to the improvement of livelihoods. Each year Rushnoe 
sells four to five thousand fruit tree seedlings to local farmers. To grow 
such a number of trees, farmers have arranged new gardens with a total 
area of 20-30 hectares, and at least 320 jobs have been created by these 
family gardens, with the yield received from each garden averaging from 
five to ten tons of fruit. In addition, Rushnoe provides training on inter- 
cropping and other effective traditional methods of agriculture that increase 
soil productivity. Innovative solutions for using the slopes of the moun- 
tains for orchards, based on traditional knowledge, are gaining interest and 
popularity among local farmers and are preventing further wind and water 
erosion. Furthermore, reducing the dependence on chemicals and pesticides 
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improves the overall ecological conditions and the health and food security 
of local communities. 

Our ancestors also taught us how to keep fruit from spoiling throughout 
the winter. For example, they kept fruits in shady areas and covered succes- 
sive layers of fruit with beds of grass. In fact, this traditional way of keeping 
fruits can enable them to last for a whole year. Another way of maintaining 
healthy fruit is by burying the fruit in the ground and protecting it with 
grass, wood and a thin layer of soil. 


PRIDE OF PLACE: TRADITION, MEMORY, HERITAGE 


To preserve other aspects of our culture, we have established a local histori- 
cal museum. There are fifteen hundred items on exhibit here, some of which 
illustrate Tajik life five thousand years ago. 

In keeping with the idea of maintaining the whole of our culture alive, we 
are also renewing national traditional handicrafts. While visiting villages, 
we met with men and women who excelled at crafts but were not able to 
realize their true value and make any revenue from them. We explained that 
Tajik national handicrafts are precious and sacramental because they very 
tangibly demonstrate traditional culture and customs. After our discussion, 
the crafts peoples were convinced of the value of keeping alive traditional 
handicrafts and teaching the younger generation. They also started to sell 
their products again as part of their livelihoods. To continue the momentum 
of this idea, we created a craft centre where sixty-eight local craftsmen and 
women work in close collaboration with us. 

Our initiative has significantly improved the ability of communities to 
adapt and respond to environmental, social and economic change. The ini- 
tiative is basically crafting and promoting the new and old ways of being, 
meaning a rich combination of knowledge and agricultural heritage and 
creative modern farming innovations. By concentrating and experimenting 
with the local crop and fruit varieties, conscious selection and promotion 
of drought, frost and pest resistant varieties, Rushnoe provides the oppor- 
tunity for local people to have their own choice of what to grow. This 
also allows them to experiment themselves in the context of climate change 
and the need for increased adaptability. The initiative’s conscious focus on 
diversity is one of the most important mechanisms to increase resilience of 
local communities in the face of uncertainty and external pressures. The 
very institutional arrangement of Rushnoe as a unifying organization of 
several village communities is, in a way, a local collective adaptation strat- 
egy to deal with changing levels of threats and problems. Its innovations 
have provided opportunities for other farmers to sustainably utilize aban- 
doned marginal lands and significantly restore and revitalize the cultural 
landscapes of Jafr. 
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To conclude, we faced many problems while achieving the above outcomes. 
It was difficult to go to the villages, mountains and hills to collect local 
sorts of fruit trees and do grafting. Most of the work regarding cultural 
landscapes has to be done by hand. Moreover, it was expensive to fence the 
gardens in order to protect newly planted trees from grazing animals. Plant- 
ing a tree and taking care of it is like taking care of a child. It is a very chal- 
lenging process. There were many other difficulties, but we tried our best to 
overcome them all. It was also challenging to involve the younger genera- 
tion in gardening because most of them have not had access to educational 
opportunities. They have little knowledge of the sciences because the quality 
of education in the village schools does not meet the requirements of mod- 
ern society and also they lack traditional knowledge of their ancestors. We 
wanted to involve the youth in the development of agriculture—especially 
in gardening—as they need to teach the next generation in their own turn. 
Fortunately, we succeeded and most of our problems have been resolved. 

We are very grateful for the generous financial support of The Chris- 
tensen Fund. We are proud to be one of their grantees, which means that 
collectively we are making a large contribution to environmental protection 
and cultural restoration. 
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Postscript 


Marking the fortieth anniversary of the World Heritage Convention and the 
twentieth anniversary of recognition of cultural landscapes by the World 
Heritage Committee, Rutgers University convened an international con- 
ference (12-14 October 2012), ‘Cultural Landscapes: Preservation Chal- 
lenges in the 21st Century’ that was attended by 330 participants from 
30 countries (6 continents). Rutgers University was joined by many confer- 
ence co-sponsors including the Center for Art and Cultural Policy Studies, 
the Woodrow Wilson School (Princeton University), Penn Cultural Heritage 
Center (University of Pennsylvania), the Bloustein School of Public Policy 
and Planning (Rutgers University), the School of Environmental and Biolog- 
ical Sciences/Landscape Architecture (Rutgers University), the Rubenstein 
School of Environmental and Natural Resources (University of Vermont) 
and the College of Environmental Design, Cultural Landscape Laboratory 
(University of Georgia). On the final day of the conference, an open dis- 
cussion highlighted components of a contemporary and evolving view of a 
cultural landscape paradigm. The following ‘Road from Rutgers’ declara- 
tion summarizes these reflections and recommendations that were shared 
at the Closing Ceremony for the fortieth anniversary year in Kyoto, Japan 
(6-8 November 2012), co-organized by the World Heritage Centre and the 
Government of Japan. 


THE ROAD FROM RUTGERS: CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 
IN THE 21ST CENTURY 


Initial Reflections and Recommendations from an international conference 
at Rutgers University (http://whc.unesco.org/en/events/812). 

On the fortieth anniversary of the World Heritage Convention and the 
twentieth anniversary of recognition of cultural landscapes by the World 
Heritage Committee, and on the occasion of the international conference, 
‘Cultural Landscapes: Preservation Challenges in the 21st Century,’ 330 par- 
ticipants from 30 countries (6 continents) met at Rutgers University, New 
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Brunswick, New Jersey from 12-14 October 2012 to examine concepts, 
implementation and management of cultural and historic urban landscapes; 
reflect on the accomplishments and challenges; and recommend actions for 
the next decade. 


RECOGNIZING 


The heritage values of cultural landscapes and historic urban landscapes 
result from a long and complex relationship between people and their envi- 
ronment and are shaped and sustained by the stewardship of associated 
local and indigenous and communities whose knowledge systems, institu- 
tions, and perspectives can inform future adaptation, sustainability, and 
resilience. 

Over the last 20 years, the cultural landscape concept has proven to 
be adaptable and useful in a wide variety of settings, scales, and contexts 
around the world, providing shared language for a diversity of values result- 
ing from the interaction of culture and nature and represented through tan- 
gible and intangible heritage. The flexibility of this concept and associated 
methods and their continued evolution have been inherent strengths, creat- 
ing an openness to ancient and new ideas and interpretations. 

The inclusion of cultural landscapes under the World Heritage Conven- 
tion in 1992 and other international, national, and local instruments and 
policies have shaped a concept of heritage which has become increasingly 
dynamic, inclusive and reliant on local and indigenous leadership, gover- 
nance, and traditional knowledge systems and institutions, and integrated 
with other policies and programs. 

The 2011 UNESCO Recommendation on the Historic Urban Landscape, 
based on a landscape approach, advances holistic, comprehensive strategies 
that integrate heritage conservation within a larger framework of overall 
sustainable development. This broad territorial view of heritage respects 
the historic layering of cultural and natural systems, and considers cultural 
diversity, creativity, and community vitality as key assets for human, social 
and economic development. 

The serious challenges faced by cultural landscapes and historic urban 
landscapes around the world and that to address these challenges requires 
broad commitment and action that can benefit from learning from collec- 
tive experience and research, sharing knowledge across communities and 
disciplines, and developing innovative responses. 


TOWARD A VISION FOR THE NEXT DECADE 


e Further develop the concept, language, and tools for the ‘cultural land- 
scape approach’ as a holistic and integrated way of understanding and 
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engaging with place; using heritage to advance a community vision 
that builds governance capacity, respects human rights and traditional 
knowledge systems and institutions; guides sustainable development; 
and strengthens food security and climate change resiliency. 

Advance practice and share experiences for integrating nature and cul- 
ture; conserving biological and cultural diversity; sustaining livelihoods 
and traditional processes, strengthening governance approaches, and 
demonstrating forms of sustainable development. Develop guidance 
on more effective partnerships to achieve improved vertical integra- 
tion from local to national and international level for implementation 
of policies and instruments such as the World Heritage Convention, 
and improved horizontal integration across organizations and across 
related conventions, policies and programs. 

Increase capacity-building and research while engaging the next gen- 
eration by strengthening a network of universities and other organi- 
zations including the World Heritage Centre, ICCROM, ICOMOS, 
TUCN and others. Develop a research agenda and case studies of good 
practice focusing on topics such as role of cultural landscapes in sus- 
tainable development, legal frameworks, economic impact of heritage 
conservation, landscape-scale conservation, ecosystem and cultural 
services, and resilience to disasters and climate change. Disseminate 
research findings and technical advice. 

Enhance understanding and safeguarding of cultural and_ historic 
urban landscapes at local, national, and international levels and sup- 
port initiatives at all levels that strengthen education and awareness. 
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with both the Science and Culture sectors of the organization, and as the 
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viding commentary on the emerging field of landscape scale conserva- 
tion, historic preservation and sustainable communities. She is the former 
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National Park Service and as the Director of the Bureau for Historic 
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Jessica Brown is Executive Director of the New England Biolabs Founda- 
tion which works to foster stewardship of landscapes and seascapes 
and bio-cultural diversity. Previously, she served as Senior Vice Presi- 
dent for International Programs at the Quebec-Labrador Foundation/ 
Atlantic Center for the Environment. She has worked with community- 
based conservation projects in countries of Latin America, the Carib- 
bean, Africa and Central and Eastern Europe. Jessica serves on the 
governing or advisory boards of Terralingua, International Funders 
for Indigenous Peoples, and the Sacred Natural Sites Initiative. Recent 
publications focus on topics related to stewardship of cultural land- 
scapes, civic engagement in conservation, and governance of protected 
areas. 


Christina Cameron, Canada Research Chair in Built Heritage at the Univer- 
sité de Montréal, directs a research program on heritage conservation in 
the School of Architecture. She previously served as a heritage executive 
with Parks Canada for more than thirty-five years. She has worked with 
the World Heritage Convention since 1987, chairing the Committee in 
1990 and 2008 and co-authoring Many Voices, One Vision: The Early 
Years of the World Heritage Convention (2013). She received the Out- 
standing Achievement Award of the Public Service of Canada, the coun- 
try’s highest recognition for public service. 


Susan Denyer is World Heritage Adviser for ICOMOS. She has undertaken 
international missions in Europe, Central Asia and the Middle East. She 
is an occasional lecturer at the Universities of Bath and York, and at 
the Architectural Association, London. She is Secretary of INTACH UK 
(Indian National Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage), a member of the 
Africa Committee for the World Monument Fund, and Secretary of ICO- 
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for low-cost housing, has previously worked for the National Trust in 
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U.S. National Park Service (NPS), Park Cultural Landscapes. She oversees 
a service-wide landscape preservation program that includes research, 
planning, stewardship and education. Previously, she was the Histori- 
cal Landscape Architect for Mount Rainier National Park. In 2009, she 
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lence in Cultural Resources Management. She has undergraduate and 
graduate degrees in landscape architecture from the University of Ore- 
gon and a horticulture degree from Reading University. Her publications 
include ‘Fruitful Legacy: A Historic Context of Orchards and Fruit Trees 
in the National Park System’. 
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